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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, THE “HOOSIER” POET 


Mr. Riley’s sixty-sixth birthday will be observed on October 7, in the State of his birth, 
Indiana, as “Riley Day.” Governor Ralston urges “that all the people of the State arrange in 
their respective communities, in their own way, appropriate public exercises in their schools 
and at other public meeting places, and that they display the American flag in honor of James 
W. Riley, Indiana’s most beloved citizen.’ The photograph shows the poet with two of his 
young friends. The boy’s birthday also falls on October 7. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The most spectacular situation 
of last month was that presented 
by the amazing Russian retreat 
and the advance of the Germans towards 
Petrograd. But by far the most critical sit- 
uation was that which existed in the Balkan 
states,—with Bulgaria tenfold more impor- 
tant than ever before in the forty years of 
her national career. The Allies have had 
only to win Bulgaria’s coéperation in order 
to have the scales completely turned. Bul- 
garia’s decision to join England, France, and 
Russia would inevitably compel Rumania 
and Greece to take the same course. Such 
action by Bulgaria would render the Turkish 
position hopeless; and if any sort of terms 
were extended to them the Turks would 
make peace at once, the alternative being their 
total submergence as a separate country. 
With Turkey disposed of, the entire strength 
of Greece, Bulgaria, and Rumania would be 
free to support Serbia and Montenegro in 
the war against Austria. 


Bulgaria’s 
Strategic 
/mportance 


With the Balkan states pressing 
at one angle, and Italy at an- 
other, Austria would be on the 
defensive again, with the certainty of Rus- 
sia’s return to Galicia in the early future. 
With these new odds against her, Austria in 
short order might be compelled to make a 
separate peace. ‘Thus, for the Allies, the 
only clear path to early victory and a satis- 
factory peace has been by way of Balkan 
cooperation. It looked many months ago as 
if they might almost certainly secure this 
priceless boon. But there was no decisicn, 
late in September, when these lines were 
written. Russia’s evacuation of Galicia and 
Poland had not strengthened the Allied 
cause in the Balkans. Neither had the early 
disasters of the ill-conceived Dardanelles 
campaign inspired confidence. As these lines 
were sent to press, the Allies were urging 
Bulgaria to make her definite choice, while 
the agents of Berlin and Vienna were prom- 


First Turkey, 
then 


Austria 














GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND ITALY CHASING 
THE BUTTERFLY—BULGARIA 
It is fine in summer weather to chase the butterfly— 
but it is mostly a vain chase! 
From Lustige Blatter © (Berlin) 


ising great rewards and announcing an irre- 
sistible advance from Budapest across Serbia. 


The entrance of Italy into the 
War was not nearly so much to 
be desired by the Allies as the 
aid of the Balkan states; and inasmuch as 
Italy expects and demands territorial acqui- 
sitions that would otherwise have fallen to 
Serbia and Greece, the diplomatic complica- 
tions have not grown less easy to untangle. 
For a long time Serbia passionately refused 
to make concessions to Bulgaria, as advised 
by England and France. Then Greece even 
more indignantly declined to make her ex- 
pected grant of Kavala. Rumania was de- 
termined to keep the wedge of territory 
fronting on the Black Sea that she had an- 


Rivals for 
the Spoils 
of Victory 
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A MISSING TUNE 
Kine Ferptnanp: “There is but one tune they do 
not know; but I’ll soon teach them it!” € 
From Borsszem Janké (Budapest) 





nexed in the moment of Bulgaria’s extrem- 
ity. It was the supreme diplomatic task of 
the Allies to arrange and adjust these diff- 
culties, provide immediate and future com- 
pensations for everybody concerned, and thus 
shorten the great war. There was a time, 
several months ago, when perhaps this might 
have been accomplished if the diplomacy of 
the Allies had been more vigorous and dar- 
ing. Rumania, indeed, was much influenced 
by Italy’s action, and she stopped the ship- 
ment of munitions of war across her terri- 
tory from Germany to Turkey. 


Bulgaria hile there has been undoubt- 
vigaria ° 8 . 
ety edly a difference of opinion in 
Bulgaria as to the relative ad- 
vantages, there is agreement upon the point 
that she must not act in either direction 
until she has obtained rewards in hand, and 
guaranteed benefits to come. Germany and 
Austria have considered that Bulgaria’s hesi- 
tation was wholly to their advantage. It is 
to be noted that the relations between Bul- 
garia and Turkey have been much improved 
by an adjustment of boundaries in Bulgaria’s 
favor that was to be put into effect late in 
September. Bulgaria, in the recent wars, 
had acquired a limited frontage to the south- 
ward on the Egean Sea. But the Turks 
had held both banks of the Maritza River, 
including the seaport of Dedeagatch and the 
stretch of railway following the Maritza 
valley and leading to the Egean coast. Bul- 


garia has now acquired this important rail- 
way line, and the river becomes the boun- 
dary between Turkey-in-Europe and Bul- 
garia. This cession also brings Bulgaria 
back to the outskirts of Adrianople, inclu- 
ding the railway station, which lies on the 
west bank of the’river, while Adrianople 
proper is on the east bank. It is asserted 
that the terms upon which this grant to Bul- 
garia has been made involve no _ political 
agreements or considerations of any kind. 
Nevertheless, it would seem hard to accept 
the view that Turkey could now have made 
such concessions without German encourage- 
ment, and without some reason to expect 
that Bulgaria would not at once join the 
Allies in the movement to take Constanti- 
nople and crush the Turkish power. 


poe As for the progress of the cam- 
asaPrize. Paign of the Allies in the Dar- 
danelles, Mr. Simonds writes, 

on another page, from the latest data avail- 
able up to the 20th of September. Although 
such things are said in confidence and be- 
hind the scenes, there are hints that Eng- 
land and the other Allies, in case of the 
early fall of Constantinople, have hopes of a 
better adjustment of the problem of that 











GRIEF IN SERVIA AND THE BALKANS (A GERMAN 
VIEW) 
Iraty (as bride): “Just what does that woman there 
want?” i : : 
NricHotas oF Russta: “Oh, that is Servia, the simple 
creature; she thinks that she had an earlier engagement 


with me.” 
From Lustige Blitter © (Berlin) 
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A VIEW OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


(Two of the famous mosques can be seen in the background, while in the foreground is the Galata Bridge, 
connecting the main os of the city with its principal suburb. It was reported last month that a British 


submarine had worke 
stroyed a portion of this bridge) 


city’s future control than would have been 
possible if there had been no Russian re- 
verses. For, undoubtedly, Russia’s allies a 
few months ago were afraid that Russia 
might regard herself as entitled to make 
the Black Sea a Russian lake and to control 
absolutely the passages to the Mediterra- 
nean, and the historic metropolis on the Bos- 
phorus. The fall of Constantinople at this 
time,—with Bulgaria and the other Balkan 














its way through the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the Golden Horn, and had de- 


states helping England, France, and Italy,— 
would probably result in the neutralizing 
of Constantinople and the Dardanelles. 
Such a solution would be more agreeable to 
the smaller Balkan states, and more likely 
to result in permanent peace, than any pro- 
posed alternative. Thus England and 
France, at this time, could afford to bid an 
enormous price for Bulgaria’s coéperation. 
And the critical situation is in the Balkans. 
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SERBIA, ACCORDING TO REPORT, IS AGAIN TO BE THE SCENE OF WAR ON A LARGE SCALE 


(Effect of Austrian artillery in Belgrade. Note 
the great hole which a single shell made in the 
street) 


(Serbians_ entrenched behind a nailroad_ track. 
The wrecked bridge formerly connected Serbia with 
Austria) 
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KING CONSTANTINE OF GREECE AND BIS SON, 


PRINCE GEORGE 

(The King naturally prefers that his country should 
keep out of the great war, the Kaiser being his brother- 
in-law. He seems to have recovered completely from 
his recent illness. Prince George has identified himself 
with the “war party”; and it was freely asserted, during 
his father’s illness, that should the Prince become King 
Greece would immediately enter the war upon the side 
of the Allies) 


iaiiis Meanwhile there were indica- 
Germans Force, tions that Germany and Austria 
were intending to strike, while 

the Allies were waiting and trying to bring 
about a series of compromise agreements 
among the rival claimants for spoils not yet 
obtained. Austria, in her period of humilia- 
ting reverses, had retreated from Serbia. 
After she had recovered her prestige, she was 
too intent upon driving the Russians back 
from Galicia and helping in the Polish cam- 
paign to give much attention to the little 
country across the Save and the Danube that 
had rejected her ultimatum in July, 1914, 
and thus brought on the war. It was re- 
ported, however, late last month, from Vi- 
enna and Berlin that the Teutonic armies 
were planning a terrific drive across eastern 
Serbia, with a view to opening direct com- 
munication with Turkey through Bulgaria. 
It is evidently believed in the Teutonic cap- 
itals that even though Bulgaria should re- 
main neutral she would not interfere with 
the transportation of war supplies over her 
railroads. This understanding, perhaps, was 
involved in the cession of territory by Tur- 
key. Thus it is not unlikely that we may 
witness in the very near future a bold and 
overwhelming drive against Serbia. The 


Austrian and German newspapers were 
wholly confident last month that Bulgaria 
could not be induced to join the Allies, and 
they were even hopeful regarding the posi- 
tion of Rumania, although there were ru- 
mors current in Germany, after the middle 
of the month, that Rumania was on the 
point of taking up the cause of the Allies. 


As for the Greeks, they seem 
to have been paralyzed by the 
fear of alternatives. ‘The in- 
ducements that England and France held 
out in an encouraging way to Venizelos, 
more than half a year ago, have become far 
less glittering since Italy has joined in the 
war and put in claims for islands and coasts, 
that are regarded at Athens as belonging to 
the “greater Greece” of the future. Fur- 
thermore, Greece is afraid of the Bulgarian 
position, and while unwilling to yield the 
little corner that has been proposed, dreads 
losing both that and more, in case Bulgaria 
should join the Teutons and Turks while 
Greece herself is involved on the other side. 
It turns out that Venizelos, once again in 
power as Premier, is not, after all, at such 
odds with King Constantine and with the 
retiring Premier Gounaris. Seven months 
ago Venizelos, the idolized statesman, and 
Constantine, the popular and beloved King, 
differed as to the immediate course to be 
taken. But the circumstances have changed 
so much that all the leaders seem to favor 
neutrality, until such time as the advan- 
tages in favor of going to war are too clear 
to be doubted. ‘Thus a study of the Greek 
situation merely strengthens the view that 
Bulgaria holds the key that controls Balkan 
action in general. The Greeks are much 
swayed by pride and sentiment; and they 
seem to be unanimous in refusing to yield 
Kavala to Bulgaria, as proposed by the Al- 
lies, even though the compensations promised 
them are far more extensive and valuable, 
and they would stand to win from a suc- 
cessful conclusion of the war a much larger 
aggregate of desired benefits than could pos- 
sibly accrue to Bulgaria. In short, the Bul- 
garians have a sounder and more reasonable 
position than have their neighbors who op- 
pose the solutions urged by London and 
Paris. 


Greek 
Hesitation 


inca The British Parliament was 
aWar — convened in the middle of Sep- 
es tember, and the opening days 
were occupied with frank statements from 
members of the cabinet, and with questions 


of fundamental importance. The Prime 
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THE DUKE, OF CONNAUGHT; GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, INSPECTING MONTREAL VOLUNTEERS, 


Minister, Mr. Asquith, asked for another 
vote of credit of a quarter of a billion 
pounds, which was promptly passed. This 
is the seventh grant of war funds, bring- 
ing the total well beyond six thousand mil- 
lion dollars. About one-fifth of this sum 
has been advanced to Britain’s allies and 
her colonial governments. Nearly three mil- 
lion men, Mr. Asquith declared, had en- 
listed in the army and navy since the war 
began (this number probably including all 
the enlistments in the colonies). Emphasis 
was placed upon the fact that the immediate 
need is a supply of munitions. Mr. Lloyd 
George, as Minister of Munitions, it was 
said, had established twenty shell factories 
and eighteen more were being built. Under 
the plan of bringing various factories for 
supplying munitions under direct government 
control, 715 establishments, employing 800,- 
000 people, were being managed by the Mu- 
nitions Department. However, Mr. Lloyd 
George admitted last month that in only a 
very small percentage of these institutions 
had it been possible to persuade men to work 
in double shifts, even though in his opin- 
ion the salvation of the country depended 
upon the production of such supplies. 


nce This _seems curious to us in 
Growing America, where at the very time 
Mr. Lloyd George was speaking 

there were almost countless factories run- 
ning by night as well as by day, and em- 
ploying men in double or triple shifts, 
producing munitions for England and her 
allies. The French and German nations, 
from the beginning of the war, have been 
intensely serious and devoted in their ef- 
forts. In England, on the other hand, a 
bad form of trade-unionism, an undue de- 
votion to so-called “sport,” and the sodden- 
ness resulting from the drink habit, have 
presented a very unfortunate contrast, and 
have brought to light some of the country’s 
worst dangers. As against these evils, how- 
ever, there are millions of Englishmen of 
high character and patriotic spirit doing 
everything in their power to meet the emer- 
gency. The heads of the British Govern- 
ment have been seriously considering the 
need of universal compulsory military serv- 
ice. But when the question was premature- 
ly broached in Parliament, one of the Labor 
members, himself representing the railroad 
workers, declared that any form of conscrip- 
tion would be met by a general strike and a 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE ALLIES AFTER ONE YEAR 
From Punch (London) 


social revolution. Put in simple and blunt 
terms, the organized British workingmen de- 
clare that they would rather have their 
country conquered by Germany than adopt 
for the time being anything analogous to the 
French or German system of military service. 


Quite apart from the English 
situation, let us remark in di- 
gression that universal service, 
if put upon the proper basis, might help to 
do away with militarism. Certainly exist- 
ing conditions in England show that the 
French or German system might be desirable 
in training and disciplining young men away 
from drinking and gambling, and in giving 
them a sense of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. “They are now studying 
in England not only the Australian system 
and the Swiss system, but also General - 
Botha’s so-called ‘‘quota” system in South 
Africa. In the South African Union,— 
made up of Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange 
River Colony, the Transvaal, and the Rho- 
desia country,—every man from 17 to 60 
years of age must be enrolled for military 
service and must take his place in one of 
three or four classes, the grouping being in 
accordance with proficiency or age. ‘The 
country is divided into military districts, 
and a staff officer in each district keeps the 


Universal 
Service 
Justified 





VIEW OF REVIEWS 


roster of every man liable to service. Rifle 
practise is universal, and a certain amount of 
drill and instruction is compulsory. There 
are points in this South African system that 
might well be considered by the United 
States as even more applicable to our condi- 
tions than to those of Great Britain. 


As to the participation of Eng- 
land in the war, there is no dis- 
position to minimize or to shirk, 
in so far as the government is concerned. 
The middle of the second year of the war 
will see England on something like a war 
footing. The supply both’ of men and of 
munitions will now begin to count very 
positively, Since in any case the material 
must be paid for with British money, it is of 
only incidental consequence in the carrying- 
on of the war whether the supplies are made 
in British or in American factories. The 
truth is that the larger the quantity of sup- 
plies derived from the United States, the 
more men England will have at liberty to 
bear arms and fight. ‘The temporary col- 
lapse of Russia, due almost entirely to lack 
of supplies, will for some months to come in- 
crease British burdens in every way. But 
the war is one of resources and of mechan- 
ism, above all else. The British Empire, 
with its allies, controls all the seas and has 
unlimited reserves of men, of money, and 
of power to secure food, cotton and cloth- 
ing, ammunition, artillery, vehicles, and sup- 
plies of all sorts. 


Allied 
Resources 
Dominant 


On the other hand, there has 
been during the past six months 
a great growth of assurance and 
confidence on the part of the Germans and 


German 
Confidence 
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INHABITANTS AT WALLSEND, ENGLAND, LOOK=- 

ING FOR SOUVENIRS AFTER ZEPPELIN RAID OVER 
THAT SECTION 
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THE GERMAN HARVEST, 1915 


The enemy instead of doing harm, as they intended, are working for Germany’s benefit with great results! 
From Lustige Blitter ©( Berlin) 


Austrians. The newspapers of those coun- 
tries show a significant change of tone. They 
seem to be so jubilant over recent military 
success, and so assured of further victories, 
that the bitterness and wrath of last year 
are replaced by self-satisfaction and the praise 
of German prowess. We are publishing 
again this month a good many cartoons from 
the most recent issues of Teutonic periodi- 
cals. We do this in order that our readers 
may thus catch the German point of view 
about various things. What the most dis- 
cerning leaders really believe is wholly 
another matter. Our own South was 
confident. at a certain stage in the Civil 
War; but General Lee probably knew from 
the beginning that the Confederacy could 
not win unless Europe took a hand, Cer- 
tainly the great economists and publicists of 
Germany must know that back of General 
Joffre, with his Grant-like doggedness, are 
not only staying qualities equal to those of 
Germany, but ultimate resources far supe- 
rior. Operating on inner lines, with superb 
leadership and organization, Germany can- 
not, indeed, be crushed in a long time. But 
she can, on the other hand, be put in a 
position where continued war would only 
make bad matters worse. Germany’s only 
chance, seemingly, for escape from unspeak- 
able and permanent disaster is to make an 
honorable peace in the near future, on the 


strength of a further series of swift and 
brilliant victories. 


Everyone admits that it will take 
some months for Russia to be 
armed, organized, and aggressive 
once more. Germany’s hope is to strike 
effectively in the Balkans before Russia re- 
covers; but her greatest hope is to find some 
avenue to peace. Meanwhile Germany’s 
economic triumphs have been as marked as 
her military superiority. “The Germans have 
been ‘producing munitions with perfect sys- 
tem and tireless energy, where the English 
have failed. ‘They have found substitutes 
for the metals and fibers that England has 
not allowed them to import. ‘They have 
supplied themselves with food, and have 
reaped successful harvests, fully bearing out 
Dr. Dernburg’s forecasts of a year ago as 
to their agricultural capacity. They have 
interned and conserved their navy, but they 
have lost their colonial empire. They will 
probably be better off without it, although 
that may be hard for German expansionists 
to believe. Mr. Charles Johnston writes for 
this number of the Review an interesting 
résumé of the almost total disappearance of 
the extensive empire that Bismarck had cre- 
ated in Africa and the islands of the South 
Seas. Germany’s object, evidently, is to 
press issues to the peace-making stage, 


Peace is 
Germany's 
Object 
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GERMANY AND THE VICTORIOUS YEAR 
“Not yet; I march further still!” 
From Lustige Blitter © (Berlin) 


Sensible and fair-minded Amer- 
icans have been glad to note the 
steady growth of an improved 
understanding between the Berlin govern- 
ment and our own. Ambassador Bernstorff 
had, on behalf of his government, accepted 
the general American views regarding the 
safety of neutrals in submarine warfare; but 
new disturbances were created by further at- 
tacks upon liners. ‘The Arabic had left 
Liverpool for the United States carrying a 
small number of passengers. Technically, 
she was a “liner,”—that. is to say, an un- 
armed merchant ship in the passenger trade, 
and fully entitled to warning and to oppor- 
tunity for the escape of her passengers and 
crew before being sunk. Actually, she was 
a munition-carrier and a tremendous instru- 
mentality of war; and apart from the tech- 
nicalities of international law she was en- 
titled to scant consideration. It is further 
true, without mincing matters, that no Amer- 
ican who is induced to sail on a ship almost 
wholly engaged in the munition traffic de- 
serves the kind of solicitude that was due to 
non-combatants on merchant ships in the 
old days when the rules regarding warning, 
visit, and search were developed for the pro- 
tection of vessels that were legitimately mer- 
cantile, and innocent of participation in the 
war service of one or another belligerent. 
These matters should be discussed sincerely. 


Improved 
American 
Relations 


Our Government at Washington 
has taken the case of the Arabic 
very much to heart. This, how- 
ever, is because it seemed to imply a digre- 
gard for assurances which had been given. 
It is generally believed that Count Bern- 
storff’s statements have been made in good 
faith, and that Germany is entitled to courte- 
ous treatment while the facts are being ex- 
amined. We are assured that Secretary Lan- 
sing and Ambassador Bernstorff have met 
these issues with mutual respect and con- 
fidence, and in a commendable spirit. It is to 
be regretted that certain mewspapers,— 
whether inspired by political motives or not, 
—have seemed possessed of a frantic deter- 
mination to find some detail that would jus- 
tify prolonging the period of angry railing 
at Germany. Whatever the German sub- 
marine policy may have been in its ruthless- 
ness, it was never directed specifically 
against the United States. Germany’s con- 
duct, on the other hand, in modifying her 
submarine policy in accordance with the 
urgent requests of our Government, has 
shown a deliberate and profound purpose to 
maintain good relations between the two 
countries. ‘Those who would try to prevent 
the maintenance of such relations, through 


A Word 
for Fair 
Play 














THE “DICTATOR” 
(A German idea of American deference to England.) 
Joun Butt to Witson: “Write—Should the Imperial 
German Government so strain the friendly relations be- 
tween America and Germany as to attempt to hinder the 
delivery of weapons for the destruction of the Central 
Powers, then the American Government will be com- 


pelled to regard it as a deliberately unfriendly act.” 


From Itledderadatsch © (Berlin) 
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THE Prestoewr 
IS STILL 
THINKING. 

(Signed) 
STUMULTY: 
(Pavare SecnetAny.) 






























LE GRAND PENSEUR HAIL, COLUMBIA 
(The English idea is that Mr. Wilson has been sacrificing PRESIDENT Witson (to American eagle): “Gee! what 
an opportunity to embroil his country in war) a dove I’ve made of you!” 
From Punch (London) From Punch (London) 


the placing of false emphasis upon minor de- that alleges an entire disregard of maritime 
tails, are not only guilty of uncandor, but international law by the Allies, and chal- 
are not mindful of the interests of this coun- lenges the arbitrary control assumed by Eng- 
try. Nor are they in any sense showing land over our commerce with neutral 
friendly regard towards England and the Al- countries, 

lies. For unwillingness to give Germany fair 

play could only have the effect of diverting England Lt Was stated again last month 
sympathy. Furthermore, the incessant news- and Neutral that our Government was on the 
paper nagging of Germany could only seem Trade point of sending a “note” of a 
like “straining at a gnat and swallowing a very drastic character upon this subject. It 
camel,” in view of the Washington position has been many months since our Government 


Amerifanifde Politi. Englifde Politit. 
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oDler werden Umerihoner als Scupengel {dc den Munitionstransport nach England gegen guie Veyablung geludt!s 





Grey: Dem Antrag Amerihas, dag die Freidett der Meere eine Friedensbedingung fein mahte, kinnen wir yaitinnes 
‘ater der Bedingung: England mug die Kontrolle dardder debalten! 


AMERICAN POLITICS 


“Americans are sought here as guardian angels for the 
transport of ammunition to England; good pay is prom- 
ised.” [This embodies the German idea that America 
is controlled by the motive of profits in the ammunition 
business] 


ENGLISH POLITICS 
Grey: “America’s proposition that the’ freedom of 
the seas must be one of the conditions of peace we can 
assent to under one condition—that England shall retain 
control over them.” 
From Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart) From Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart) 
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took the ground that England’s course to- 
ward our trade was highly illegal and very 
injurious. It would not seem as if there had 
ever been any need for argument. If we be- 
lieved ourselves to be in the right, we should 
have said so very simply and sincerely many 
months ago, and we should also have de- 
cided whether we intended to stand by our 
alleged rights or to waive and abandon them. 
It we had intended to support them, there 
were ample means at hand by which to do 
so without delay, and also without friction 
or controversy. “There was no need of writ- 
ing notes, because a. friendly statement to the 
British Ambassador of our views and our in- 
tentions would have sufficed. Furthermore, 
if we had stood firmly by what we alleged 
to be our rights of trade, Germany would 
not have had occasion to adopt her submarine 
policy of reprisals against England. Our 
continued acquiescence, since last February, 
in the maritime policies adopted by the 
British Orders in Council would seem in all 
fairness to have established British right to 
regulate our trade during the remainder of 
the present war. ‘The opportunity for ef- 
fective diplomacy was last winter or spring. 


- The thing that remains for us 
Orders in Coun- F ok : 

cil” and Our Re» now is British prize court de- 
stricted Rights «sions, with a possible appeal to 
the Hague Tribunal. England says we may 
sell so many bales of cotton to Sweden, but 
not any more, because Sweden might sell 
some to Germany. Let no American reader 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


suppose that this, and various other rulings 
of the kind, bear any particular resemblance 
to the established principles of international 
law. In the so-called Matamoras cases, at 
the time of our Civil War, our Supreme 
Court set forth the principle involved in clear 
terms: 

Trade between London and Matamoras, even 
with the intent to supply, from Matamoras, goods 
to Texas, violated no blockade and cannot be 
declared unlawful. Such trade, with unrestricted 
inland commerce between such a port and the 
enemy’s territory, impairs undoubtedly, and very 
seriously impairs, the value of a blockade of the 
enemy’s coast. But in cases such as that now in 
judgment we adminster the public law of nations 
and are not at liberty to inquire what is for the 
particular advantage or disadvantage of our own. 
or another country. 


It was in a very different spirit 
from that shown by our Supreme 
Court that Sir Samuel Evans, 
presiding over the British prize court, pro- 
nounced confiscation upon some millions of 
dollars’ worth of American meat products 
that were being carried to Scandinavian ports 
in several neutral ships, and that were seized 
a good many months ago by Great Britain. 
This British court took the ground that the 
American owners of meat, sailing under Swe- 
dish and Norwegian flags to consignees in 
Scandinavian ports, would have to accept the 
burden of proof that none of the products was 
destined ultimately to enter into trade be- 
tween the Scandinavian countries and Ger- 
many. ‘This was in the face of the fact that 


The Prize 
Court 
Decision 





























“WHAT ARE YOU LAUGHING AT, JOHN?” 
From the News (Detroit) 
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commerce between Germany and these coun- 
tries was entirely free and unobstructed. The 
New York Tribune, in commenting upon the 
prize court’s decision, made the following 
statement which, coming from a newspaper 
so preéminently pro-British in its tone since 
the outbreak of the war, is especially sig- 
nificant: 


Applying the continuous voyage doctrine at 
the expense of the United States may be looked 
upon in Great Britain as a piece of poetic jus- 
tice. It is so to a certain extent. We cannot 
run away from the record in the Springbok and 
similar cases, in which our Supreme Court held 
that British. goods shipped to the Bahamas were 
subject to seizure, even if it was intended to un- 
load them there, if their evident ultimate desti- 
‘nation was some blockaded port of the Confed- 
eracy. But Thursday’s decision in the British 
prize court goes a great deal further than that. 
It practically extinguishes the distinction between 
contraband and non-contraband goods, and re- 
moves all the limitations hitherto put upon bel- 
ligerents in maintaining blockades of enemy 
coasts and ports. 

The United States asserted the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage in order to check violations of an 
actual blockade. Our Supreme Court held that 
goods intended for the Southern Confederacy 
could be seized in transit to a notorious base for 
blockade runners near the Confederate coast line. 
But it did not maintain that United States war 
vessels could seize goods not manifestly intended 
to run an established blockade. 

Our blockade stopped at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. Consequently, in the Matamoras cases 
it was decided that non-contraband goods could 
be imported freely into Mexican ports contiguous 
to the Texas border, the continuous voyage doc- 
trine not applying to such goods because their 
ultimate destination could not be a portion of 
enemy territory under bona fide blockade. 

Danish and Swedish ports are in exactly the 
same situation in this war as Matamoras was in 
our Civil War. There is no Allied blockade in 
the Baltic Sea and communication between these 
two Scandinavian kingdoms and Germany is un- 
interrupted. Yet Great Britain assumes the right 
to stop commerce between the United States and 
Denmark and Sweden because non-contraband 
goods may reach Germany after being delivered 
in those countries. 


velba ar It is realized by thoughtful and 
Teutonic considerate people that the lot 

‘ of an ambassador or minister 
representing a belligerent country may at 
times be very difficult and trying. Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams found this to be the 
case when he represented us at London 
during our Civil War. England was a 
neutral government, whose citizens were in 
many ways and in very large measure trying 
to help the Confederate States win the vic- 
tory against the North: The German and 
Austrian ambassadors to the United States 
were in high personal favor, both officially 
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THEY AGREE ON ONE THING, “GUILTY!” 
From the Sun (New York) 


at Washington and also throughout the coun- 
try, when the European war broke out. It 
was their duty to serve their governments as 
well as they could, while bearing themselves 
correctly in their relations to the United 
States. From the outset, there was a great 
preponderance of American sympathy for the 
Allies, largely on account of Belgium. Most 
of the so-called “German-Americans’”—that 
is to say, Americans of German origin, — 
agreed with other Americans in feeling that 
Germany was wrong in not having restrained 
Austria from attacking Serbia, and in not 
having accepted the urgent English invita- 
tion to a conference. At first, the American 
position of neutrality seemed to be correctly 
maintained. But when the overwhelming 
naval power of the Allies had cleared the 
seas, the United States seemed to abandon 
the idea of protecting the rights of those 
Americans who cared to trade in non-contra- 
band materials with the Teutonic countries. 
Compensation for the loss of trade with Ger- 
many was found in the enormous opportuni- 
ties for trade of all kinds with England and 
her allies. The situation thus developed was 
a very trying one for those in this country 
who represented the governments of Ger- 
many and Austria. They did not deny the 
technical right of Americans to sell muni- 
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Underwood & Underwood, New York 
MR. AND MRS, DUMBA AT THEIR SUMMER HOME 
IN LENOX, MASS. 


tions of war. But they felt that the mush- 
room growth of the munition business was 
morally a violation of neutrality, and that 
our Government’s justification of the traffic 
was legal and technical, rather than frank 
and sincere. 


When establishments in which 
many Austrian and German 
workmen in America were em- 
ployed began to take contracts for supplying 
war material to the Allies, it was declared 
at Vienna and Berlin that subjects of those 
governments could not lawfully make war 
supplies for the benefit of the enemy. In 
view of the objective facts, no impartial mind 
could blame Austria and Germany for hold- 
ing a view that Americans would certainly 
have held under like circumstances. Many 
factories in this country are largely manned 
by Bohemians, Hungarians, Galician Poles, 
and others from the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, who have not taken out naturalization 
papers. If the Austrian Government de- 
sired that these men should give up their 
means of livelihood, rather than make am- 
munition with which to kill Austrians and 
Germans, it would not be strange. Dr. 
Constantin Dumba, the experienced and 
much respected diplomat who represented 
Austria at Washington, was drawn into this 


Dumba’s 
Recall 


discussion regarding the employment of Aus- 
trian subjects for purposes hostile to their 
country. Dr. Dumba found it almost im- 
possible to communicate freely with Vienna, 
on account of various censorships. He was 
unwise enough to send a letter by an Ameri- 
can newspaper man named Archibald, who 
was going to Europe. Archibald in turn 
was overhauled by the British, who seized 
the letter and turned it over to our Govern- 
ment. It related to the possibility of em- 
barrassing American munition factories by 
inducing men to cease work. ‘The fact that 
this letter went astray and became public 
was regarded at Washington as putting an 
end to Dr. Dumba’s ability to serve his coun- 
try advantageously in the United States. 
At our request, therefore, Dr. Dumba’s gov- 
ernment has recalled him, and when he goes 
he will not return as Ambassador. 


It is unfortunate that he should 
have been drawn into a kind of 
effort that must have been very 
distasteful to him; but doubtless he takes it 
as a part of the “fortune of war.” It hap- 
pens that the agents and representatives of 
England and the Allies have everything prac- 
tically their own way in the United States, 
and are able to render vast services to their 
respective countries without arousing criti- 
cism or enmity. Such admirable diplomats 
as Messrs. Jusserand and Spring-Rice have 
indeed very exceptional work to do, and some 
anxieties, but they labor in a congenial at- 
mosphere. Dr. Dumba will not return to 
Europe without receiving many kindly ex- 
pressions from lovers of manliness and fair 
play who realize that he has had hard luck. 
As for the distinguished representative of 
Germany, Count von Bernstorff, his letters 
seem not to have been intercepted and he is 
therefore in good and regular diplomatic 
standing, while one or another -of his as- 
sistants or colleagues in the German embassy 
at Washington has seemed to be involved in 
matters which, like those revealed in the 
Archibald letter, do not properly belong to 
the tasks and functions of correct diplomacy. 
Successful diplomats like to breathe the air 
of friendship and peace; and perhaps no 
member of that guild is more peaceably in- 
clined than Ambassador Bernstorff. He has 
been intent upon restoring harmony between 
his country and ours. ‘That he deserves 
great personal credit for the manner in 
which he has borne almost intolerable news- 
paper impudence is thé opinion of all wise 
observers. 


Bernstorff 
Remains 
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On September 10 there arrived 
in New York on the Lapland a 
notable commission of British 


An American 
Loan to the 
Allies 


_and French financiers, with the business of 


raising a great American loan for the Allies. 
Representing Great Britain were Baron 
Reading, Lord Chief Justice of England and 
chairman of this commission; Sir Edward 
H. Holden, and Sir Henry Babington Smith, 
noted English bankers; and Basil P. Black- 
ett, a British treasury expert and secretary of 
the commission. The French commissioners 
are Octave Homberg and Ernest Mallet. 
These gentlemen were at once in consulta- 
tion with J. P. Morgan & Co. and other 
prominent bankers of the country, including 
Mr. James J. Hill, who came from the 
Northwest to spend his seventy-seventh 
birthday in New York, very much interested 
in seeing that the Allies shall get in funds 
to pay his farmers for the 400,000,000 
bushels of wheat they expect to have as an 
exportable surplus. 


Stated bluntly, this effort of 
Great Britain and France to es- 
tablish a credit in New York 
simply means that the countries of the Allied 
powers have bought from the United States 
in the last year about $1,000,000,000 worth 
of goods in excess of the value of our pur- 
chases from them, and this year promising to 
see an even greater excess of goods sold by 
America to Europe over purchases, the Allied 
powers are now aiming to borrow from us 
money to pay for what we have sold them. 
They might send us gold even to the amount 
of half a billion dollars, which would be the 
routine way of settling their debt. But in 
a war such as the world has never before 
seen, they hesitate to strip their treasuries of 
gold reserves; and, on the other side, we 
Americans have already an abnormal supply 
of gold and there would be some embarrass- 
ment in receiving so great a quantity in addi- 
tion. Still another way of meeting the im- 
mediate situation would be the selling back 
to America of our securities held in the 
Allied countries, estimated at $2,500,000,000. 
But it is not considered probable that the 
Allied governments could persuade holders 
of these securities immediately to part with 
more than a fraction of the total, say, 20 per 
cent., and the whole operation would be so in- 
volved and awkward that the device is being 
saved as a last resort. It is reported that the 
French Government is successfully persuading 
holders of some $100,000,000 of American 


securities to sell them back to our investors. 


What this 
Borrowing 
Means 
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COUNT VON BERNSTORFF 


It is, of course, highly to the 
advantage of the United States 
that their customers for huge ex- 
ports should have the money to pay for them. 
Furthermore, the enormous excess of exports 
from America had, a month ago, brought 
down sterling exchange to the unprecedented 
level of 4.50, which means, briefly, that an 
English pound sterling spent in America for 
our manufactured goods or foodstuffs bought 
over 7 per cent. less than it would have 
bought at the normal rate of exchange. 
Thus, if an American manufacturer had con- 
tracted with the British Government to sup- 
ply articles to be paid for in pounds sterling, 
the American would suffer from deprecia- 
tion of the English currency when he turned 
his pounds into dollars. But if, on the 
other hand, the manufacturer had contracted 
to be paid for his product in American dol- 
lars, the British Government would have to 
pay so much more in pounds'sterling that, at 
any such exchange rate as 4.50, there would 
have been the most powerful inducement to 
get along without buying in the United 
States. In general, it seemed quite certain 
that while the Allies could scarcely go with- 
out purchasing very large quantities of food 


America's Ad- 
vantage in 
Lending 
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C) Underwood & Underwood, New York 


THE FOUR BRITISH MEMBERS OF THE ANCLO-FRENCH FINANCIAL COMMISSION WHICH VISITED NEW 
YORK LAST MONTH TO ARRANGE FOR A GREAT LOAN 


(From left to right, are Sir Henry Babington Smith, Basil P. Blackett, Sir Edward H. Holden, and Baron 


Reading, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
library, near Madison Avenue) 


stuffs and munitions in America, these pur- 
chases would necessarily be restricted ‘as 
much as possible unless the exchange situa- 
tion were corrected. 


The amount of credit asked for 
by the British and French com- 
missioners was understood to be 
one billion dollars. Many American bank- 
ers were fearful that a loan of more than 
half that sum might produce some derange- 
ment in our own financial affairs. Practi- 
cally all American bankers, save those whose 
views on this loan were influenced by strong 
partisan considerations, agreed that it was 
right and proper that a loan should be raised, 
especially as the money would stay in this 
country, being transferred rapidly to Ameri- 
can manufacturers and farmers. Early in 
the discussion of the loan, the question of 
collateral security was brought forward. 
During the past months, when the first inti- 
mations of some such international loan were 
made, it was generally thought in America 
that Great Britain and France would offer 


Proposed Terms 
of the 
Loan 


The picture is taken on the steps of Mr. J. P. Morgan’s famous 


as security for any borrowings here the bonds 
and stocks of American corporations now 
held in those countries. ‘The commissioners 
let it’ be understood at once, however, that 
they considered the credit of Great Britain 
and France jointly guaranteeing a loan as 
good enough for anyone. The rate of inter- 
est mentioned as probable was 5 per cent. 
net to the investor, with priority over other 
loans, the bankers asking for a further 
commission to cover expenses; and sugges- 
tions for the time of the loan varied from 
five to ten years. An all-important point 
that was agreed on early in the deliberation 
was that the interest on the loan paid Ameri- 
can holders was to be free from the heavy 
English income tax. This is the first occa- 
sion in the history of Great Britain in which 
she has been willing to arrange the payment 
of her borrowings in any currency but 
pounds sterling. ‘The present loan is to be 
paid, principal and interest, in American dol- 
lars, and probably in instalments to prevent 
any sudden great financial drain on our bank- 
ing reserves that would cause unsettlement. 
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; Statisticians computed in the 
Increasing Rate ~ . ° 
of War middle of September a daily 
Expenses total cost of the war of 


$90,000,000. This is a daily expenditure 
nearly three times as great as was reported in 
the first months of the war, and whether it 
be approximately correct or not, it is cer- 
tainly true that the wastage of the great con- 
flict is going on at a frightfully accelerated 
rate. The public debts of the belligerent 
countries have already increased by the stu- 
pendous total of $18,000,000,000 since 
August of last year. Not only Great Britain 
and France, but Russia and Italy as well are 
preparing to make new loans which will add 
further to the sum of national indebtedness. 
It is thought that if the war should con- 
tinue a year longer, Great Britain and 
France will need to borrow from America 
a very much larger sum than the half billion 
or billion dollars now involved, the most 
careful students of the situation predicting 
that at least two billion dollars must be 
loaned from this country. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. McAdoo, has announced 
that the government would de- 
posit $30,000,000 in gold in the federal re- 
serve banks of Atlanta, Dallas, and Rich- 
mond for the relief of cotton-growers. Un- 
der this plan the banks in the South are to 
get from the reserve institutions as much of 
this fund as is needed without any payment 
of interest in order that the planters may 
borrow money on their cotton warehouse re- 
ceipts at a low rate of interest and be enabled 
to carry their product comfortably instead of 
throwing it on the market at any price they 
can get. President Wilson has taken a per- 
sonal interest in the situation confronting 
the cotton-growers and has written a letter 
appealing to the banks of the South to make 
loans to the planters at interest rates not 
greater than one to two per cent. above the 
actual cost of money. 


McAdoo Aiding 
the Cotton- 
Growers 


There was heavy deterioration 
in the cotton-fields in August 
due to excessive rains, and the 
official estimate of the year’s crop is for only 
11,800,000 bales as against an actual yield 
last year of 16,100,000 bales. The South 
does not seem to be greatly disturbed over 
Great Britain’s placing cotton on the contra- 
band list. Announcement of this action was 
made on August 21st and France followed it 
with a similar move, and it is thought that 
Italy may follow suit at a later date. In 
Oct.—2 
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Crop 




















Photograph by Medem Photo Service 
THE TWO FRENCH MEMBERS OF THE VISITING 
FINANCIAL COMMISSION 


(Octave Homberg stands at the left, and Ernest Mallet 
at the right) 


making cotton absolute contraband, Great 
Britain explains that she will still allow the 
staple to go to neutral countries, but that 
a limit will be put on such shipments to pre- 
vent them from exceeding normal consump- 
tion. At the same time the burden of proof 
of neutral destination was put on the cotton 
shipper. The net result of these conflicting 
influences,—the abnormally small crop of the 
year on the one side and Great Britain’s con- 
traband declaration,—was that the price in- 
creased in the middle of September. Spot 
cotton was quoted at nearly 10% cents, while 
deliveries for six months later brought 1134 
cents. This range of prices compares with 
a low price of between 6 and 7 cents in the 
disturbed days of last autumn. 


Mr. Charles F. Speare’s article 
in this issue of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS gives a bird’s-eye view 
of the sensational developments in American 
business during the first year of the great 
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to American 
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(Mr. McAdoo, in his capacity as milkman, reports 
to Uncle Sam that the Underwood tariff is not yielding 
enough to meet the situation) 


From the Star (Washington, D. C.) 


war, developments which contrast curiously 
with the gloomy predictions made at the out- 
break of the conflict. The Department of 
Commerce at Washington issued on the 14th 
of September an official statement describing 
the tonic effect of war exigencies on Ameri- 
can manufactures, and forecasting the effect 
of the conflict on the industrial future of 
this country. It believes that the lusty stir 
in our industrial life to supply the immediate 
needs of the belligerents will be followed by 
a very material permanent addition to the 
manufacturing plants of the United States. 
It places great importance on the impulse 
given to American manufacturers to deal at 
home with a variety of articles instead of 
shipping the crude materials of our farms, 
forests, and mines three thousand miles across 
the ocean, before we buy it back in manu- 
factured form. In the matter of dyes, 
American plants have not only increased 
their production of artificial colors, but dyers 
have realized new possibilities for the natural 
dye stuffs we have been neglecting. As re- 
gards the supply of potash for fertilizer, a 
dozen companies are now utilizing the great 
beds of kelp floating on the Pacific waters 
close to our shores to supply the new need 
caused by the cutting off of the potash sup- 
ply of Germany. It is hoped that we may 
be able in a year or two to get all the potash 
needed for fertilizer from home sources, 
“while another year or two may see us free 
from dependence on dyes of foreign make.” 
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The demand from the belliger- 
ent countries for automobiles 
and motor trucks has been a 
boon to the American factories, and has aided 
in the enormous development of production 
for home consumers described so vividly by 
Mr. Frederick in this issue of the REvIEw 
oF Reviews. As a matter of fact, a number 
of our motor manufactories were nearly pros- 
trate financially, but they have been set on 
their feet by the new market in the warring 
countries. This is not true of the General 
Motors Company, which, on September 17, 
declared its first dividend on the common 
stock of 50 per cent. in cash, the largest ini- 
tial cash dividend ever paid on a security 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. It 
is true, however, that five or six years ago 
the General Motors Company was prostrate 
financially. It was taken in hand by ener- 
getic and shrewd banking interests and was 
already doing handsomely in the way of 
profits and had completely reéstablished its 
current financial situation when the war 
broke out. In the year ending July 31, 1914, 
this company made a profit of less than 
$8,000,000; during the next year the net 
profit amounted to nearly $15,000,000 or over 
80 per cent. of its issue of common stock. 


Windfalls for 
Motor 
Factories 


The country is still in the dark 
as to the recommendations that 
will be made by the President 
and his advisers regarding our national de- 
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UNCLE SAM FINDS A WAY TO BE HELPFUL TO THE 
COTTON PLANTERS 
From the News (Newark) 
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fenses, although it is generally agreed that 
this must be the principal topic for Congres- 
sional discussion in December. Unfortu- 
nately, everything at Washington has a po- 
litical aspect, and we may never know ex- 
actly what Secretary Garrison thinks ought 
to be done, nor even what Secretary Daniels 
would be willing to do if he could have his 
own way. Senator Kern of Indiana, Demo- 
cratic leader of his branch of Congress, is 
said to be opposed to the views of the men 
who are carrying on the propaganda of “‘pre- 
paredness.” Mr. Kitchin, of North Caro- 
lina, who will be Democratic floor leader of 
the House, is said to hold views not unlike 
those of Mr. Kern. The Administration 
might, indeed, carry its program of naval 
expansion and army enlargement by the help 
of a practically unanimous vote of the Re- 
publican minority in Congress. But Mr. 
Wilson is a believer in parties, and wishes to 
win his measures by sheer Democratic superi- 
ority. Those who believe that we should 
keep our navy strong, and at once take steps 
to make it second only to that of Great 
Britain, are not one whit more fond of war, 
or more disposed to become involved in inter- 
national quarrels, than their colleagues who 
prefer to be unprepared and unable to cope 
with the attack even of a second-rate power. 
Our navy has declined very rapidly in its 
relative rank and efficiency. Congress should 
either let it decline still more, and practically 
abandon it, or else face bravely the very un- 
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IT’S NOW UP TO MOTHER 


(This carioon seems to sum up pretty well the National 
Defense situation) 


From the Globe (New York) 

















THE AWAKENING OF RIP VAN WINKLE 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 


welcome need of spending a huge sum of 
money to make the navy strong. 


paren Elsewhere in this number, Mr. 

Army Walker, well-known as a scien- 

and Navy ‘tific authority, writes of the weak 
points in our defensive position and dwells 
above all else upon the need of building up 
the navy. We agree with the view that the 
American navy must be made second only to 
that of Great Britain, and that there should 
be no faltering or delay. We have received 
many commendatory letters regarding the 
views expressed editorially last month, in 
favor of the training of all men and boys to 
fitness for service as citizens, including na- 
tional defense. As regards the regular army, 
it would be entirely feasible to provide for a 
special form of short enlistment, with inten- 
sive training, in order to build up rapidly a 
large body of reserves. We could obtain a 
reserve army of a million trained men in two 
and a half years, while paying the cost of an 
army of only 100,000 men, by the simple 
device of enlisting young men for a three- 
months period of very active and beneficial 
training. Each quota of 100,000 would have 
honorable discharge at the end of the quarter- 
year, and thus 400,000 young men would 
receive ninety days of hard drilling and 
teaching as members of the regular army 
under the best instructors our army can 
furnish—in the course of a single year. It 
would, evidently, be necessary to adopt a 
plan for maintaining some form of continued 
organization for the reserves. This could 
be done without interfering with their ordi- 
nary callings and pursuits. 
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‘ The conference of State gov- 
jovernors : 
on National ernors, held at Boston during the 
last week of August, gave ex- 
pression to the general feeling manifested in 
various ways throughout the country in favor 
of a prompt and effective strengthening of 
the means of national defense. With a sin- 
gle exception the governors present at this 
conference declared themselves in favor of 
increasing the present National Guard. Gov- 
ernor Hammond, of Minnesota, spoke in 
favor of a territorial organization in place of 
“forty-eight separate armies.” But the gen- 
eral sentiment of the conference was that the 
National Guard, even as at present organ- 
ized, might be developed into what its name 
implies,—a means of defense for the whole 
nation. It was suggested that either the 
States or the Federal Government should 
take over the whole cost of equipment and 
that the troops should be thoroughly de- 
mocratized. Governor Dunne, of Illinois, 
thought it possible to increase the number of 
guardsmen from 120,000 to 1,500,000. ‘This 
could be done, he thought, if each militiaman 
were to be paid one dollar for every night 
spent in military training with a provision 
that he would receive no compensation un- 
less he attended at least forty nights a year. 
While at Boston the governors saw fleet 
evolutions and tactical maneuvers by ten bat- 
tleships and fourteen torpedo-destroyers. 
Secretary Daniels made a plea for the assist- 
ance of the interior States in obtaining a 
stronger navy. 
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In various States there has been, 
of late, a notable quickening of 
interest in the work of the Na- 
tional Guard. A trend towards the prac- 
tical and useful in military drill has been ob- 
servable in the encampments and maneuvers 
held during the past summer. For example, 
the guardsmen of Indianapolis used real 
trenches on the outskirts of the city, blew up 
miniature buildings, and so far as was pos- 
sible played the war game. The business 
men’s encampment at Plattsburg, described 
in our September number, was followed by a 
second and smaller gathering of a similar 
nature. ‘These encampments gave a needed 
stimulus to interest in military matters 
throughout the country. The effect was to 
put guardsmen on their mettle and to in- 
crease their zeal for soldierly tasks, at which 
the Plattsburg recruits became proficient in 
so short a time. ‘The seriousness of the job 
is the lesson which guardsmen everywhere 
may well take to heart. 


€ 
National 
Quard 


The fighting on the Mexican 
border during the month of Sep- 
tember far exceeded in violence 
any of the outbreaks that had occurred there 
since the downfall of stable government in 
Mexico. In desperate battles between 
United States soldiers, Texas rangers, and 
Mexican outlaws there were fatalities on both 
sides before General Funston’s troops suc- 
ceeded in gaining complete control of - the 
situation. Meanwhile, it became known 
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THE WAR GAME IN INDIANA 


(In well-dug trenches the Guardsmen of Indiana played the war game. 


There was the smell of battle hoverin 


over the field and the men went at the business of make-believe war as if they had a grim duty to perform 
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© International News Service, New York 


MEXICAN BANDITS CAPTURED ON OUR FRONTIER BY UNITED STATES TROOPERS 


(Mexican raids along the Texan border were unusually numerous and effective during 
General Funston, together with the Texas Rangers, engaged the Mexicans in several sharp, com- 


troops, under 


September. Our 


bats and finally gained the upper hand, but not without considerable loss of life) 


early in the month that General Carranza 
had rejected the proposals made by Secretary 
Lansing and the representatives of South and 
Central American powers looking to pacifica- 
tion between the warring Mexican factions. 
The next step taken by the United States 
and the A. B. C. conferees was to decide 
on recognition by each of the countries repre- 
sented of that faction in Mexico which can 
most clearly show its capacity to protect the 
lives and property of the Mexicans and of 
the foreigners who live in Mexico. It was 
determined on September 18 that a period of 
three weeks would be granted to the several 
factions in which to make this demonstration 
and at the end of that time recognition of a 
de facto government will be made by the 
conference countries separately. At the time 
when this decision was reached by the con- 
ferees it was generally believed that the Car- 
ranza faction had proven itself to be the 
stronger in Mexico, the Villa forces having 
been worsted near Mexico City; and the 
opinion was unofficially expressed that all 
seven of the conferring powers would ulti- 
mately recognize his government as supreme. 
Whether or not this should prove to be the 
outcome, the policy adopted commends itself 
as containing certain elements of practical 
statesmanship in which the past course of our 
own government may have seemed lacking 
to most of its critics and to many experts. 


The United States naval forces 
in Haiti have continued to main- 
tain order and give support* to 
the administration of President Dartigue- 
nave. In the meantime, the new govern- 
ment and representatives of the State De- 
partment at Washington have concluded a 
treaty which, for the next ten years at least, 
will enable the little republic to exercise 
self-government with the temptation to wage 
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A GOOD START ON WORLD FEDERATION 
From the News (St. Paul) 
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civil strife removed. The treaty provides 
for American supervision not only of Haitian 
finances but also of a constabulary force 
which will be established. It is to be hoped 
that the arrangement will be ratified by the 
United States Senate. ‘Thus Cuba, Panama, 
Santo Domingo, and Haiti will have our in- 
fluence and support in maintaining orderly 
progress, There is a treaty also pending with 
Nicaragua which, when ratified by the Senate 
at Washington, will increase American in- 
fluence and usefulness there. The position 
of these small republics in and around the 
Caribbean is in many ways similar to that 
of our territories. They exercise full meas- 
ure of self-government, under the auspices 
of a powerful and friendly neighbor. 


- After five months’ work the con- 
ew . 
York’s vention at Albany completed the 
Constitution New York constitution on Sep- 
tember 4 for submission to the people at the 
coming November election. The important 
features of this proposed new constitution 
have already been outlined in this Review. 
‘Taken as a whole, the document is quite as 
“progressive” as the most progressive leaders 
in New York politics felt early in the sum- 
mer that they had reason to expect. It 
should be judged not so much by the pres- 
ence or absence of specific reforms as by its 
general purpose to secure for the people of 
the State an actual and efficient State gov- 
ernment,—a thing which in past years, ac- 
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Furthermore, Elihu answered and said, 

Hear my words, O ye wise men; and give ear unto 

_ me. ye that have knowledge: 

For the ear trieth words, as the mouth tasteth meat. 

Let us choose to us judgment: let us know among 
ourselves what is good.—Job. xxxiv., 1-4. 


From the World (New York) 














cording to Mr. Root, has been as filmy a 
dream at Albany as in Venezuela. ‘The con- 
cluding part of Mr. Root’s memorable ad- 
dress to the convention, which appears on 


page 465 of this Review, embodies the’ 


aspirations of those delegates who from first 
to last stood for one definite thing,—the erec- 
tion of a government at Albany directly re- 
sponsible to the people of the whole State. 
Dr. Cleveland’s exposition of the Short Bal- 
lot in our August number showed in ‘detail 
how it was proposed to bring this about. In 
place of 152 boards and commissions, many 
of which overlap one another’s work and 
duplicate governmental machinery to the 
continual wasting of the taxpayer’s money, 
the new constitution provides for seventeen 
departments or bureaus among which the 
whole work of the State government is appor- 
tioned, the Governor, Comptroller, and At- 
torney-General being made responsible for 
the entire organization and its output. 


path The Governor’s budget was an- 

and other step in the same direction 

si and with these two fundamental 
changes the delegates brought the other 
features of their work into alignment. The 
convention recognized the demand of bench 
and bar for certain changes in the judiciary 
system and these, it is hoped, will do away 
with many of the most grievous of the law’s 
delays in the Empire State. The ever- 
present problem of apportionment of repre- 
sentation between the metropolis and the rest 
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“SUPPOSE I DRAFT YOU FOR NEXT YEAR'S CAM- 
PAIGN, SENATOR ROOT?” 
From the Sun (New York) 
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of the State remains in statu 
quo, but the Hon. Seth 
Low’s efforts as chairman 
of the cities committee in 
the convention resulted in 
the grant to New York 
City and to all the other 
cities of the State of a 
greatly increased measure 
of local self-government, 
and virtual denial to the 
legislature of the privilege 
of interference in purely 
local concerns. Thus while 
equality of representation 
is still denied to the metrop- 
olis, its control over its own 
affairs is at the same time 
greatly enlarged. 


ii The electoral 
Philadelphia campaigns this 
Campaign year are few. 
Only five States out of 
forty-eight are electing 
Governors. These are 
Massachusetts (which con- 
tinues to elect its Governor 
each year), Maryland, 
Kentucky, Mississippi and 
New Mexico. More ex- 
citing and interesting than 
any of these five campaigns 
for the headships of States 
is the pending contest in 














Philadelphia, for the office HON. ELIHU ROOT, 
VENTION, WHICH COMPLETED ITS WORK LAST MONTH 


(Mr. Root’s influence was very great in the Convention and his attitude 


of Mayor, where Mr. 


PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTIONAL CON- 


? 
Blankenburg s four years of towards bossism, as disclosed by his speeches, caused a Progressive leader 


reform administration are like Frederick M,; 


drawing to a close. The Review) 

most important official in 

his cabinet,—Hon. George D. Porter, Direc- 
tor of Public Safety,—is a candidate, with 
the support of Mayor Blankenburg and 
the non-partisan citizens’ committee which 
brought about the downfall of the Repub- 
lican machine and the election of Blanken- 
burg in 1911. Extraordinary efforts are 
being made by Republican leaders to return 
to power. ‘To avoid factional strife within 
the party they practically abolished the pri- 
mary, persuading Congressman William S. 
Vare and other candidates to withdraw 
in favor of Thomas B. Smith, who had 
recently been appointed by Governor Brum- 
baugh to the Public Service Commission, 
and formerly was Postmaster of Philadel- 
phia. The Public Ledger called this har- 
mony arrangement “the final chapter in the 


Davenport to characterize him as a Progressive. His 


address on “the invisible government” is reproduced on page 465 of this 


most discreditable deal ever perpetrated by 
the Gang,” while the North American de- 
clared that “the rival contracting interests 
agreed upon a nominee who they believe 
would parcel out the taxpapers’ money equit- 
ably between the two groups.” ‘The triumph 
of Senator Penrose and the State organization 
last year has made the Republican leaders in 
Philadelphia confident and even reckless. 


ns A situation somewhat similar ex- 
Strife in, ists in Maryland, where a Gov- 
ernor is to be elected to succeed 

Hon. Phillips L. Goldsborough. Here also 
the usually dominant party,—in this instance 
Democratic,—is out of power. But in Mary- 
land its leaders have not shown the astuteness 
of their neighbors in Philadelphia. There 























THOMAS B, SMITH GEORGE D, PORTER 
(Republican) (Non-Partisan) 
RIVAL CANDIDATES FOR MAYOR IN PHILADELPHIA 


has Jong been bitter strife within the party, 
but it reached new heights in the recent pri- 
mary campaign. United States Senator Blair 
Lee sought the Democratic nomination for 
Governor, and was defeated by State Comp- 
troller Emerson C. Harrington. Senator 
Lee was supported by Mayor Preston and 
the Baltimore machine, but opposed by the 
State organization and by his colleague, Sen- 
ator Smith. Aspersions made in the primary 
may prove difficult to forget before the elec- 
tion. The Republican nominee is Chairman 
Orvington E. Weller of the State Highway 
Commission. Governor Goldsborough was 
not an active candidate. Perhaps he, or the 
party leaders, had in mind the fact that no 
man has ever twice been elected Governor 
by the people of Maryland. 


Still another instance of the in- 
satiable desire to return to power 
is witnessed in San Francisco,— 
where Eugene A. Schmitz is a formidable 
candidate for Mayor regardless of the fact 
that.his third term in that office was brought 
to a sudden end by the “graft” exposures of 
1907. He freely promises a return to “good 
old times.” It is expected, however, that 
Mayor James Rolph, Jr. (Republican), will 
be reélected. The officials of the powerful 
Union Labor party have declined to further 
the ambitions of Mr. Schmitz, their former 
leader, and have indorsed Mr. Andrew J. 
Gallagher. The State at large will vote 
upon Governor Johnson’s plan for abolishing 
party lines in all but national elections. 
Fundamentally, this is the most important 
question that any American State will face 
this year. Back of all-the failure of State 
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government in New York, as so eloquently 
confessed by Mr. Root, is partisanship. 
States, like cities, should be run upon their 
own issues. 


The annual campaign in Massa- 
Massachusetts chusetts has a tendency to bring 

efore the voters the same candi- 
dates, year after year, Thus Governor 
David I. Walsh (Democrat) is seeking a 
third term, and his principal opponent is 
again Congressman Samuel W. McCall 
(Republican). Ex-Governor Foss, who was 
three times elected as a Democrat, and who 
ran two years ago as an independent, en- 
deavored unsuccessfully to obtain the Repub- 
lican nomination last month on a high-tariff 
and prohibition platform. ‘The remaining 
candidates for Governor are new to the 
voters. ‘The choice of the Progressives is 
Mr. Nelson B. Clark, of Beverly, while Mr. 
William Shaw, for many years connected 
with the National Society of Christian En- 
deavor, heads the Prohibition ticket. This 
naturally Republican commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts has had five successive years of 
Democratic Governors; but,—with the Pro- 
gressive party dwindling,—the Republicans 
feel that their chances are excellent. “The 
Democratic plurality last year was less than 
twelve thousand votes. 


Besides Massachusetts and 
Maryland, only Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, and New Mexico are to 
elect State officers this fall; and in those 
States the Democrats usually have a safe 
majority. In Kentucky, the nominee of that 
party is ex-Representative Augustus O. Stan- 
ley, who gained nation-wide reputation 
through his Congressional probes into the 
affairs of the Steel and Tobacco trusts. Pro- 
hibition, rather than candidates, was the 
question before the voters in the primary. 
The defeated candidate had declared for 
State-wide prohibition, while Mr. Stanley 
favors the county-unit law. In Mississippi, 
after an unusually quiet campaign, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Theodore G. Bilbo carried the 
Democratic primary, receiving more votes 
than his four opponents. With merely nomi- 
nal opposition, he will be chosen Governor 
for a four-year term in November. 


Kentucky 
and Other 
States 


Hew tenter mee in September there came 
a ost ap out of the Arctic regions, by 

way of Nome, Alaska, the first 

report from the explorer Stefansson that had 
been received since April, 1914. It will 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson 
SIR WILLIAM VAN HORNE 


be recalled that Stefansson had headed a 
Canadian expedition northward from Alaska 
in search of new Arctic land. It was 
known that his principal ship, the Karluk, 
had been lost in the ice and that only twelve 
of the twenty-five men on board had got 
back to civilization. But the intrepid young 


leader, with two of his companions, contin- , 


ued north in search of land. Stefansson 
had long believed that an exploring party in 
that region (north of Prince Patrick Island) 
could be sustained by animal food, and his 
experience after parting from the main body 
of the expedition fully confirmed his belief. 
The three men and their dog teams “lived 
on the country,” using blubber for fuel and 
light. Stefansson’s energetic and resource- 
ful methods were rewarded by the discovery, 
on June 18, of land at 77 degrees and 43 
minutes north latitude and 115 degrees and 
43 minutes west longitude. He saw about 
100 miles of coast line running south of 
east from the landing-place, but mountains 
were seen for at least fifty miles farther 
east. And from a point twenty miles in- 
land hills were seen in all directions from 
north to east at a distance estimated at over 
fifty miles. With the exception of a few 
experts on Arctic conditions who knew Stef- 
ansson’s peculiar fitness for his task, almost 





Photograph by Pach Bros. 
HON. JOHN D. LONG OF MASSACHUSETTS 


everybody had long ago given up the ex- 
plorer as lost. The receipt of this striking 
news of his discovery forms a dramatic and 
unlooked-for sequel to what had been ac- 
cepted as a chapter of disasters. It puts 
new emphasis on the importance and possi- 
bilities of further research within the Arctic 
circle and adds another to the long list of 
American triumphs in the frozen North. 


The Hon. John D. Long, of 
Massachusetts, who died on 
August 28 at the age of seventy- 
seven, had been Governor of Massachusetts, 
Member of Congress, and Secretary of the 
Navy under Presidents McKinley and Roose- 
velt. It was he who selected Sampson to 
command the Atlantic fleet in the Spanish- 
American War and who ordered Dewey to 
attack the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay. Sir 
William Van Horne, long president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, died at Montreal 
on September 11. He, too, was an eminent 
American, a native of Illinois, who had 
worked his way up in the various branches 
of railroad service until he had reached the 
place of greatest power and responsibility in 
the transportation system of Canada. In 
later years he built up the principal railroad 
system of Cuba. 7 
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© by Brown & Dawson 
WOMEN OF GALICIA, AUSTRIA, TAKING THE PLACES OF MEN IN THE FIELDS 
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© by Brown & Dawson e A GALICIAN VILLAGE AND SOME OF ITS CHILDREN 


(Somehow this particular hamlet seems to have escaped the ravages of shot and shell) 
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AUSTRIAN SUBJECTS IN GALICIA RETURNING TO THEIR VILLAGES AFTER THE RUSSIAN RETREAT 






























Photographs @ Underwood & Underwood, New York 
RUSSIAN SUBJECTS SEEKING REFUGE BEHIND THE AUSTRIAN LINES 


(This illustration and the one immediately above depict the situation of countless thousands of non-combatants— 
mostly Jewish-—in war-ridden Poland. The entire absence of able-bodied.men among the refugees will be noticed) 
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Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 
A FRENCH GENERAL'S QUARTERS IN THE ARGONNE REGION 

(The fighting-line in Frat and Belgium has remained practically stationary for a and the officers’ 
quarters have gradually been made substantial and comfortble) 


Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 
GERMAN OFFICERS’ QUARTERS ON A WAR TRAIN IN GALICIA 


fighting-line on the Russian front has moved eastward, during recent months, at the rate of more than 
four miles a day,—and the chiefs of the invading armies are therefore using movable headquarters) 
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THROWING BOMBS BY HAND A MECHANICAL BOMB-THROWER 
THE TRENCHES OF THE OPPOSING ARMIES ARE SO CLOSE TOGETHER THAT THE USE OF 
THROWN BOMBS HAS BECOME EXTENSIVE 
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A PERISCOPE AN ARMORED HAT 
_ (A British soldier on the Gallipoli Peninsula watch- (This French_soldier is wearing a shrapnel-proof 
ing a Turkish position while himself sheltered from steel helmet. Protected from direct gunfire by his 
attack. The use of periscopes, adapted from the trench breastworks, he is now also protected from 






submarine, is now general throughout the armies) shrapnel shells which burst above him) 


- NEW DEVICES FOR DESTRUCTION AND PROTECTION, USED IN THE TRENCHES 












RECORD OF EVENTS IN 


(From August 21 to 


The Last Part of August 


August 21.—Italy declares herself in a state of 
war with Turkey; the reasons given are Turkish 
support of a revolt in Tripoli and prevention of 
the departure of Italian residents in Syria. 

The British Government declares cotton abso- 
lute contraband. 

A British submarine sinks a German dread- 
nought (believed to be the battle cruiser Moltke) 
in the Baltic. 


August 22.—In the Vosges region, the French 
capture three important peaks after a month of 
continued assaults. 


August 23.—An official Russian statement de- 
clares that two German cruisers and eight tor- 
pedo boats were destroyed in an attempt to force 
an entrance into the Gulf of Riga lasting from 
August 16 to 20; German losses are denied by 
Germany, with a statement that two Russian gun- 
boats were lost. 

The Russian fortress of Ossowiec, northeast of 
Warsaw, is captured by Germans. 

The German naval and military station at Zee- 
brugge, on the Belgian coast, is bombarded by a 
British fleet of forty cruisers and destroyers. 

Premier Okuma is quoted as saying that Japan 
has decided to give greater assistance to Russia in 
the prosecution of the war, in the manufacture of 
war supplies. 


August 24.—The tension in the United States 
over the sinking of the Arabic, with loss of Ameri- 
can lives, is relieved by a statement from the Ger- 
man Ambassador, asking that the taking of a def- 
inite stand be postponed until the German version 
of the incident is received. 

A British statement, declared to be authorita- 
tive, places the number of German soldiers in the 
field at 1,800,000 in the West and 1,400,000 in the 
East (together with 1,120,000 Austrians); Ger- 
man casualties are estimated to have totaled 
300,000 killed, 540,000 missing and disabled, and 
810,000 wounded. 


August 25.—Brest-Litovsk, the most important 
fortress on Russia’s second line of defense, is oc- 
cupied by German troops; the Russians also with- 
draw from Bialystok; the great German offensive 
movement in Poland has thus advanced more than 
100 miles in the three weeks since Warsaw fell. 


August 26—A British naval aviator, Arthur 
W. Bigsworth, is officially declared to have de- 
stroyed a German submarine with bombs, near 
Ostend. 

An official French report chronicles many re- 
cent raids by Allied aviators, in two of which 
more than sixty aeroplanes participated. 

August 28.—A raid of six German aeroplanes 
upon Paris is checked by French aviators, and 
one of the German machines is destroyed at a 
height of 11,000 feet. 

August 31.—Foreign exchange rates in New 
York City fall to new low levels; London ex- 
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change drops to $4.5514 on the pound, 30 points 
below par. :: 
German assaults, it is declared, result in the 
recovery of ground lost to the French in the 
Vosges region on August 22. 
Alphonse Pegoud, the famous French aviator, 
is killed in an air duel with a German aviator. 


The First Week of September 


September 1.—The diplomatic controversy be- 
tween the United States and Germany approaches 
a satisfactory conclusion through the declaration 
of the German Ambassador at Washington that 
hereafter liners will not be sunk by German 
submarines without warning. 

The Russian fortress of Luzk, near the, Gali- 
cian border, is captured by Austro-German troops. 

An official German estimate places the Russian 
casualties, since May 2, at 300,000 killed and 
wounded, and 1,100,000 captured. 


September 2.—The Russian War Office an- 
nounces the evacuation of the fortress of Grodno 
(the last of the fortified points in Russian Poland, 
on the second line of defense); thus within a 
month since the occupation of Warsaw, German 
and Austrian troops have captured twelve Rus- 
sian fortresses. 

The British Admiralty reports the torpedoing 
cf four Turkish transports, in the Dardanelles 
region, by British submarines. 

September 3.—General Alexiev is appointed 
Chief of the Russian General Staff, and General 
Ruzsky is made commander of the armies in the 
North. 


September 4.—The Canadian liner Hesperian, 
tound for Montreal, is struck by a mine or 
torpedo off the southern coast of Ireland; twenty- 
four of the passengers and crew are lost. 


September 6.—Forty French airships bombard 
Saarbrucken, in Rhenish Prussia, as a reprisal 
for the bombardment of Luneville by German 
aviators on September 1. 


September 7.—The German Government gives 
to the American Ambassador a memorandum 
relating to the sinking of the Arabic on August 
19; it is declared that the submarine commander 
had believed the steamer was about to ram his 
vessel, and launched a torpedo in self-defense; 
the loss of American lives is regretted, but obliga- 
tion to grant indemnity is denied. 

Czar Nicholas places himself in active com- 
mand of the Russian armies, transferring Grand 
Duke Nicholas to command of the army in the 
Caucasus. 

The German Admiralty announces that the 
submarine U 27 has not been heard from for a 
month, and is probably lost. 

It is stated at London that the British Govern- 
ment has taken over from private control 715 
factories transformed into plants for the manu- 
facture of munitions. 
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The Second Week of September 


September 8.—German Zeppelin airships (for 
the first time, it is declared) drop bombs in the 
heart of London, more than thirty persons being 
killed. 

The Conservative majority in the Russian 
Duma is displaced, after a reorganization of 
groups, by a coalition of Liberal and Progressive 
elements. 

In the Argonne region, German forces under 
the Crown Prince launch a violent attack against 
the French, and gain considerable ground. 

September 9.—The United States asks Austria- 
Hungary to recall its Ambassador, Dr. Dumba, 
because of his connection with a movement to 
cripple American industries engaged in the manu- 
facture of munitions for the Allies, and because 
of his employment of an American citizen, under 
an American passport, to carry official dispatches. 

The Russian War Office reports that, since 
September 3, successes on the River Sereth in 
Galicia have resulted in the capture of more than 
17,000 Austro-Germans and many guns. 

September 10.—An Anglo-French commission 
arrives in New York to arrange a ‘system of 
credit, for the payment of war munitions and 
foodstuffs sold by Americans to the Allies. 


September 13.—In announcing the sixth raid of 
German airships on the east coast of England, 
it is stated that Rear Admiral Sir Percy Scott, 
an authority on gunnery, has been placed in 
command of the defenses of London against 
airship attacks. 

September 14.—Official announcement of Brit- 
ish casualties up to August 21 shows totals of 
75,957 killed, 251,059 wounded, and 54,967 miss- 
ing. 

The Russian War Office declares that 40,000 
Austro-German prisoners were taken between 
August 30 and September 12. 

The German Foreign Office endorses the pledge 
communicated by Ambassador Bernstorff, that 
passenger ships will not be sunk by German 
submarines without warning, and declares it is 
practically certain that the Hesperian was not 
thus attacked. 


The Third Week of September 


September 15.—The British House of commons 
votes a new war credit of $1,250,000,000, bringing 
the total up to $6,310,000,000. 

Premier Asquith informs the House that nearly 
3,000,000 men have enlisted in the British army, 
and War Secretary Kitchener tells the Lords that 
reinforcements of 210,000 men have actually been 
sent to the front [making a total of about 650,- 
000], enabling the British to take over from the 
French seventeen miles of additional front. 

It is declared at Athens that Bulgaria and 
Turkey have signed an agreement ceding to 
Bulgaria territory up to the Maritza River, 
including the railway line of Dedeagatch. 

September 16.—The Allied powers (according 
te a French report) request Bulgaria to declare 
definitely her position. 

American meat products to the value of $15,- 
000,000 are confiscated by a British prize court; 
the cargoes were seized in November, 1914, on 
the ground that although consigned to a Danish 
port they were intended for ultimate consumption 
by the German army and navy: 




















THE RUSSIAN GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS 


(Last month Czar Nicholas placed himself in active 
command of the Russian armies, transferring the Grand 
Duke to the Caucasus, to fight the Turks. All authorities 
agree that the Grand Duke is a brilliant strategist. He 
conducted a masterly offensive campaign against the 
Austrians early in the war, and more recently, when 
handicapped by a_ shortage of ammunition, successfully 
withdrew. his armies before the <Austro- Germans) 


The German invasion of Poland reaches Pinsk, 
having moved eastward 100 miles from Brest- 
Litovsk in twenty-two days. 

The Russian Duma is prorogued by the Czar, 
for two months, it being declared that its work 
is finished. 

British casualties at the Dardanelles up to 
August 21 are made public; 17,608 men were 
killed; 61,628 wounded, and 8394 are missing. 

The British Admiralty announces that as the 
submarine E 7 has not returned it must be as- 
sumed that the Turkish report of its destruction 
off the Dardanelles is correct. 
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HON, FRANK L. POLK, COUNSELLOR OF THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


(Mr. Polk was appointed last month, the office having 
been vacant since the elevation of Mr. Lansing to suc- 
ceed Mr. Bryan. He will be the principal assistant of 
Secretary Lansing, and Acting Secretary in his chief’s 
absence. At the time of his appointment, Mr, Polk was 
Corporation Counsel of the City of New, York, where 
during recent years he has been a prominent member 
of the reform element in the Democratic party) 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The French Minister of Finance asks for an 
appropriation of $1,240,000,000 for war expenses 
for the last quarter of the year; from figures 
which he quotes it is estimated that the war is 
eae the four great belligerents $56,000,000 a 

ay. 

September 18.—The German Army Headquar- 
ters announces the capture of Vilna, a strongly 
fortified railroad center for several weeks one 
of the principal objectives of the German of- 
fensive. 


September 19.—The British and French finan- 
cial commissioners, it is learned, have practically 
completed arrangements with a nation-wide syn- 
dicate of American bankers for a loan of from 
half to three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

The Commission for Relief in Belgium an- 
nounces, at London, that it collected and dis- 
bursed $50,000,000 during eight months, more 
than half of which came from Belgians residing 
abroad; the number of destitute persons is placed 
at more than 3,000,000. 


September 20.—The Bulgarian army is ordered 
mobilized, “in the interest of armed neutrality.” 

A German official communication announces 
that German artillery has been operating against 
the Serbians, across the Danube southeast of 
Belgrade. 

A report of fighting on the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
by General Sir Ian Hamilton, describes the dif- 
ficulties and losses of the British troops and 
praises the valor of their Turkish adversaries. 


September 19.—The Greek steamer Athinai is 
destroyed by fire at sea, her passengers and crew 
being rescued by other vessels. 





RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From August 21 to September 20, 1915) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


August 22.—The Commission on _ Industrial 
Relations ends its labors; the members fail to 
agree and render three separate reports. 

August 24.—The Eastman Kodak Company is 
declared to be an illegal combination in restraint 
of trade, in the United States District Court at 
Buffalo, and is ordered dissolved. 

August 26—The New York Constitutional 
Convention reverses itself and rejects an amend- 
ment requiring ability to read and write English 
as a qualification for voting. 

August 28.—The President appoints Frank L. 
Polk, of New York City, to be Counsellor of 
the State Department, and Otto Praeger to be 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 


August 30.—The New York Constitutional 
Convention agrees upon a short-ballot proposal,— 
four elective State officers only,—after a long 
debate characterized by an arraignment of “in- 
visible government,” by Elihu Root (see page 
465). 

September 10.—The proposed constitution for 
New York State is adopted by the members of 
the Constitutional Convention, by vote of 118 to 
33, and the convention adjourns. 


September 14.—The voters of South Carolina 


adopt State-wide prohibition by a large majority; 
the law will go into effect on January 1... . 
In the Maryland primaries, Emerson C. Har- 
rington (Dem.) and Orvington E. Weller (Rep.) 
are nominated for Governor. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


September 4.—With the capture of Saltillo by 
General Obregon, Carranza is reported to con- 
trol all central Mexico, from Mexico City to 
Torreon. 

September 7.—It is declared at Peking that 
the project of reéstablishing a monarchial form 
of government has been abandoned, but that the 
Presidency may be made a permanent and heredi- 
tary office. 


September 18.—The Carranza forces in Mexico 
compel the Villa troops to withdraw from Tor- 


reon, an important commercial and military 
center. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
August 30.—Pascual Oroszco, a prominent 


Mexican military leader, is killed while par- 
ticipating in a marauding expedition across the 
border in Texas. , 

September 1-2.—Marauding bands of Mexicans 











RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


continue to harass communities in Texas and 
Arizona, near the border. 

September 4.—Rear Admiral Caperton pro- 
claims martial law in Haitian territory occupied 
by United States forces, declaring that the new 
government is unable to control conditions al- 
though endeavoring to do so. 

September 9.—The United States informs the 
Austro-Hungarian Government that Ambassador 
Constantin Theodor Dumba is no longer accept- 
able to the United States, because of his attempt 
to instigate strikes in American manufacturing 
plants engaged in the production of war supplies 
for the Allies. 

September 10.—General Carranza, whose sup- 
porters have recently gained important military 
victories in Mexico, rejects the peace proposals 
of the United States and the Central and South 
American - diplomats. 

September 16.—A treaty between the United 
States and Haiti is signed at Port au Prince; it is 
understood to provide for American supervision 
of Haitian finances and constabulary. 


September 18.—The American Secretary of 
State again meets with the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, 
Uruguay, and Guatemala, regarding the situation 
in Mexico, and the conference agrees to recog- 
nize the faction which at the end of three weeks 
has best demonstrated ability to maintain order. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


August 29.—A second shipment of gold and 
securities from London (valued at $45,000,000) 
arrives in New York City, to improve British 
credit and restore normal exchange. . . Phe 
United States submarine F ¢ is refloated in Hono- 
lulu harbor, more than five months after the 
accident which caused it to sink. 

September 4.—It is declared that an American 
chemist has discovered a process for making 
dyes from coal tar, which will not only relieve 
the present shortage of German products, but 
will built up a permanent American dyestuff 
industry. . The national amateur golf cham- 
pionship is won by Robert A. Gardner, of Chi- 
cago, in the matches at Detroit. 

September 7.—The national lawn tennis cham- 
pionship is won by William M. Johnston, of San 
Francisco, in play at Forest Hills, N. Y. 

September 8.—A third shipment of gold and 
securities arrives in New York from London, 
valued at nearly $30,000,000; the value of gold in 
the three shipments is more than $58,000,000. 

September 17.—Word is received at Nome, 
Alaska, from the Canadian Arctic explorer 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson, who had not been heard — 


from for eighteen months; he reports he has dis- 
covered land northwest of Prince Patrick Island. 


OBITUARY 

August 17.—General John C. Black, formerly 
Commissioner of Pensions and ex-president of the 
Civil Service Commission, 76. 

August 21.—Rear-Admiral Alexander 
McCormick, U. S. N. retired, 74. 

August 22.—Charles A. Fosdick (“Harry Cas- 
tlemon’”’?), author of stories for boys, 73. 

August 28.—John D. Long, Secretary of State 
under Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt, and 
ex-Governor of Massachusetts, 76. 

Oct.—3 
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August 30.—Paul Armstrong, playwright, 46. 


August 31.—Charles T. Wills, a prominent New 
York builder, 64. Albert Henry Walker, of 
New York, an authority on patent law, 70... 
Jacob G. Metcalfe, former president of the Mexi- 
can International Railway, 66. Antonio 
Flores, ex-president of Ecuador. 


September 1.—Marquis Kaoru Inouye, one of 
the Elder Statesmen of Japan, 80. Felix 
Michael Julius Poppenberg, the German essayist 
and historian, 46. 


September 4.—Cardinal Cladius Francis Vas- 
zary, Primate of Hungary, 83. . Courtland 
Cushing Matson, ex-Representative from Indiana, 
75. . Major Holmes Conrad, formerly Solici- 
tor General of the United States, 75. 


September 5.—Col. Charles H. Boynton, a 
widely known Washington newspaper man, 79. 


September 6.—Edward Bruce Moore, former 
Commissioner of Patents, 63. Mrs. Josie 
Greve Oppenheim, a pioneer in the woman’s club 
movement in the Northwest. 


September 7.—Dr. Gross Alexander, editor of 
the Methodist Review, 63. Michael Jenkins, 
of Baltimore, a prominent lay member of the 
Catholic Church, 72. 


September 9.—George Hazeltine, a noted patent 
lawyer of New York, 86. Gen. Franklin 
Fisher, chief signal officer of the United States 
Army during the Civil War, 81. 

September 10.—Senator Eugene Boucher de 

Boucherville, former Premier of Quebec, 93. 
John Howard Van Amringe, for more than twenty 
years dean of Columbia University, 80. . . . Sir 
Claude MacDonald, British Minister at Peking 
during the Boxer uprising, 63. 

September 11.—William Sprague, Governor of 
Rhode Island during the Civil War and former 
United States Senator, 84. . . . Sir William Cor- 
nelius Van Horne, the American railroad man 
who developed the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
system, 72. . Dr. Karl E. Guthe, dean of the 
University of Michigan, 49. 

September 12.—Brig. Gen. George Alexander 
Forsyth, U. S. A. retired, the noted Indian fighter, 
78. . Martin Luther D’Ooge, for many years 
professor of Greek at the University of Michigan, 

. . Lyman U. Humphrey, twice Governor of 
Kansas, 70. 

September 13.—Prof. John Phelps Taylor, of 

Andover Theological Seminary, a noted preacher 
and biblical scholar, 74. . . Gen. Andrew L. 
Harris, former Governor of Ohio, 82. . Dr. 
John Evans Sheppard, an authority on diseases 
of the ear, 56. 
September 14.—Sereno S. Pratt, secretary of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce and noted 
financial expert, 57. . : . Gen. Edward Hastings 
Ripley, a prominent Civil War veteran, 76. 

September 15.—Prof. Alexander Van Milligen, 
a noted English historian, 75. . Henderson 
Middleton Somerville, president of the Board of 
United States General Appraisers, 79. 

September 16.—Cardinal Benedetto Lorenzelli, 
62. 

September 18.—Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Church, 78... . 
Marquis F. Dickinson, a distinguished Massa- 
chusetts lawyer, 75. 
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THE GERMAN SPIRIT 


(The cartoonist sees a brilliant future for Germany, with “its glorious heroes in the field and its splendid men 
of genius at home.” The portraits include those of the Kaiser and the Crown Prince, Field-Marshals von 
Hindenburg and_von Mackensen, Admiral von Tirpitz, Count Zeppelin, Foreign Minister von Jagow, Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, and some of the leaders of German finance and industry.) 

From Lustige Blitter © (Berlin) 


KUROPEAN WAR CARTOONS— 
CHIEFLY GERMAN 


I N November, 1914, this REvieEw repro- the beginning of the war, three months be- 
duced a large number of German and fore. These drawings represented very 
Austrian cartoons that had appeared since graphically the martial spirit that was abroad 
in Germany at that time. As this REviEw 
then pointed out, it was not the General Staff 
and the military leaders alone who entered 
upon the war with self-confidence and as- 
surance; but the leaders of thought and of 
opinion in the country all seemed to be of 
one accord. This unanimity somewhat sur- 
prised the outside world, and it is not strange 
that its vigorous expression through the me- 
dium of boldly conceived cartoons, bordering 
on the gross, was a shock to many sensitive 
souls in the nations that Germany had set 
out to fight. 

The German and Austrian cartoonists in 
their work at the present time, after a year of 
fighting, betray no sagging of spirit; but their 
drawings reflect the optimism and self-assur- 
ance of a people whose pathway thus far has 
led from one victory to another. It is not so 
much resentment towards other powers that 
these cartoons express as contempt for their 
military achievements. 

Above all the Berlin cartoonist rejoices in 
the fun he is able to have these days with 





THE GERMAN HERCULES . - - 
From Lustige Blatter © (Berlin) John Bull. He especially delights in Eng- 
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THE FINANCIER 








Slowly but surely they are devouring the hair from [gis SS Hag gets 
honest old John Bull’s head. 2 hn 
From Lustige Blitter © (Berlin) LOUIS XIV.: L'ETAT C'EST mot! 
Joun Butt: “International law—it is I!” 
land’s financial discomfiture and is reconciled From Kladderadatsch © (Berlin) 


to the thought that even the Vampire Dollar, 
as he characterizes the American money 
power, may perform some useful service if it 
can get the better of perfidious Albion. 

It was remarked a year ago that the Ger- 
man cartoon papers were especially savage in 
their references to England and the same 
thing is true to-day. Not only do they gloat 
over John Bull’s money difficulties, but they 
hint at the keen enjoyment that would be 
experienced if Great Britain should suddenly 
be relieved of an outpost like Gibraltar. 


England’s attitude on many matters of in- 
ternational law has long been regarded by 
Germany as arrogant—just as the Allies now 
characterize Germany’s own position. ‘The 
cartoon above, from. Kladderadatsch, ex- 











: . GIBRALTAR 
THE DEPRECIATION OF ENGLISH MONEY If the Spaniard should seize the opportunity and 
(The Vampire Dollar is sucking Mr. Sterling’s blood. piuck the thorn from his foot—it would astonish 


Even a —_—— may have its value) ‘ England. 
rom Lustige Blitter © (Berlin) From Lustige Blatter © (Berlin) 
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THE DISCORD IN THE EXCHANGE OF GERMAN-AMERICAN NOTES 


In the telegraphic duet between Michel and Uncle Sam so many disturbing sounds have recently intervened that 
no real harmony can be attained. 


From Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart) 


presses this idea through an adaptation of the to Germany on the question of submarine 
French King’s epigram,—‘“I am the state!’ warfare are attributed by at least two of the 
The German cartoonists adopt the view Berlin cartoon papers to John Bull as the 
that England has tried to coerce America and “dictator”. ‘The cartoon on this page from 
has even instigated American policy. Em- Lustige Blatter is virtually duplicated in 
phatic paragraphs in.President Wilson’s notes sentiment by the cartoon from Kladderad- 
atsch reproduced on page 394 of this issue. 











Anxious Poserpon (to the mermaids): “For heaven’s 
sake, children, no stirring up of the sea! That vessel 
yonder carries a Yankee passenger, and should anything 
happen Wilson will at once send me a note!” 








THE “DICTATOR” 
From Kladderadatsch © (Berlin) From Lustige Blitter © (Berlin) 
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Wilson 
Mex: ko 





Schwierige Situation 
oder 


afl Der Seiltinger am Niagara. 


PRESIDENT — DEPICTED AS A TIGHT-ROPE ARTIST AT NIAGARA FALLS 
From Lustige Bliétter © (Berlin) 











The details of the matters at issue between Mexico, meanwhile, is taking an unfair ad- 
the United States and Germany are seldom vantage of the situation. 
depicted in cartoons. The general subject of Trying to fly the “humanity” kite with 
submarine attacks on merchant vessels has bombs for a tail is the German idea of Amer- 
been avoided for the most part. On this ica’s participation in the munitions trade, as 
page (lower left) there is a whimsical refer- K/adderadatsch puts it in the cartoon below. 
ence to American sensitiveness on the subject. In far-off Vienna Colonel Roosevelt is fig- 

President Wilson’s difficulty in keeping ured as an agitator inciting his countrymen 
balance while conducting negotiations with to war. To the Austrians he is still “Rough- 
England and Germany is portrayed above. rider Roosevelt”. 














LOVE'S LABOR LOST ROUGHRIDER ROOSEVELT 
“If we place America in the saddle she will know 
to fly high with bombs for a tail.” how to ride!” 

From Kladderadatsch © (Berlin) From Die Muskete (Vienna) 


“A fine kite, my dear Wilson, but you will not get it 
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Tue Czar (to Poland): “I present you your freedom.’ 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


The continued retreat of the Russian las, with the assumption of active command 
armies has been followed by rumors of grave by the Czar himself, was at first believed to 
disturbances in the Czar’s empire. The prac- be an indication of the lessening influence of 
tical retirement of the Grand Duke Nicho- the Russian bureaucracy; but when the ses- 





THE RUSSIAN PEASANT CARRYING THE AUTOC- 
RACY ON HIS BACK 


UP TO THE NECK 
Nicuoras: “My time is drawing near. If I don’t 
conquer the enemy—revolution will conquer me.” 
From Der Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart) From Lustige Blitter © (Berlin) 





EUROPEAN WAR CARTOONS,—CHIEFLY GERMAN 


THE SUPREME COMMAND 
Nicholas—as the one who has been most often beaten 
—is, appointed Supreme _General-in-Chief (Generalissi- 
“missimus) by the Allied Powers. 
OLD IRON From Lustige Blitter © (Berlin) 
_“An opportunity! On account of damage to be got 
rid of at any price!” 


From Die Muskete (Vienna) that presumption had to be abandoned. The 
German cartoonists think that they can see a 
sions of the national assembly were suspended revolution drawing near in Russia. 


A GERMAN THEFT OF A RUSSIAN PATENT IN*' THE ROENTGEN LABORATORY 


“Save himself who can: the confounded Germans have Dr. Mors: “Yes, my, dear granny Russia, there is 
stolen our capital idea of the steam-roller and improved nothing left to be done—internally, too, matters are now 
it in the meanest way!”—A Russian complaint, in bad shape with you!” 


From Jugend © (Munich) From Lustige Blaitter© (Berlin) 
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THE ADVANCE THAT FAILED 


Tue Katser: “Have you had enough?” 
THE Tsar: “No. Have you?” 


From Punch (London) 


No one doubts that not only Germany and 
Great Britain, but all the other belligerents 
as well, have had enough. Germany, alone, 
however, is in a position to accept peace. 








TRIPOLI-—-THE FIRST OF THE REDEEMED PROVINCES 
From Kladderadatsch © (Berlin) 


till then?” 











THE RUSSIAN BEAR: “I WISH I WAS BACK IN 
SIBERIA” 
From Lustige Blatter © (Berlin) 


Two cartoons on this page are British; all 
the others in the department are pro-German, 


PEACE TALK 
Katser: “At the present rate of progress of my de- 
structive sword there will be peace before the year is 
out. 
Suttan or Turkey: ‘And supposing I can’t wait 


From Punch (London) 
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THE BATTLESHIP “OHIO” IN EAST CHAMBER OF PEDRO MIGUEL LOCKS, PANAMA 


(Tests have shown that twenty-one battleships of this 


THE WEAK POINTS 


NATIONAL 


class could be passed through the canal in one day) 


IN OUR 
DEFENSES 


BY J. BERNARD WALKER 


(Chairman Navy Committee, 


HE most encouraging feature about 
the present nation-wide agitation in fa- 
vor of providing adequate national defenses 
is its spontaneity. The lessons of the great 
European War have sunk deeply into the 
consciousness of the people of the United 
States. The invasion and subjugation of 
Belgium by Germany (one of the guarantors 
of the integrity of that industrious and peace- 
loving country) has taught Americans that 
their own distaste for war and avowed de- 
sire to be left to the uninterrupted pursuit 
of the arts of peace is no guarantee against 
ultimate invasion and conquest by that great 
military machine, which has been set in mo- 
tion for the overrunning and conquest of 
Europe. 
The lesson of the folly of unpreparedness, 
as taught so dramatically by the war, has 
been laid well to heart, and the people of 





National Security League) 


these United States, and, let us hope, their 
Congress, have at last set themselves to an 
intelligent study of the question of our naval 
and military preparedness, and the steps 
which must be taken to render our coasts 
secure against invasion. 

Thanks to the foresight of our naval and 
military men, who for many years past have 
appreciated both the sinister menace of Eu- 
ropean militarism and our inability to resist 
a powerful attack, a careful study has been 
made of the extent to which our naval and 
land forces must be increased to render the 
country secure. 

The plans of defense are on file; it is for 
the people to demand of their representatives 
in Congress that they vote at once the appro- 
priations necessary to carry out these plans 
to the last detail. 

The national defenses of the United 
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States are threefold: the navy, the coast de- 
fenses, and the mobile field army. Of these 
three, the first line of defense, and by far 
the most important, is the navy. If this be 
maintained at a sufficient standard in num- 
bers, equipment, and efficiency, the United 
States may be considered to be secure against 
attack by any foreign power. 


OUR NAVAL STANDARDS 


As matters stand to-day, our navy, meas- 
ured in terms of its fighting ships, is fully 
40 per cent. below the standard which would 
render it an impregnable defense against 
invasion. ‘The 60 per cent. of ships which 
we do possess, moreover, are wofully un- 
deroficered and undermanned.  Further- 
more, the navy as a whole is badly balanced ; 
lacking, as it does, certain indispensable types 
of ships, such as battle-cruisers and fast 
scouts, and being deficient in destroyers and 
sea-going submarines. 

In considering the question of our naval 
defense as represented by the fleet, we must 
rid ourselves of the notion that the three 
thousand miles of ocean separating us from 
Europe is in itself a form of protection. On 
the contrary, the size and speed of modern 
ships, both of war and commerce, have 
brought this country within a week to ten 
days’ steaming of the warships and military 
transports of Europe, and because of the 
vast stretch of our coastline and the secrecy 
that pertains to the sea, it may be stated 
without fear of contradiction that our mari- 
time frontier renders us more open to a sur- 
prise attack than if our Atlantic Coast were 
a land frontier running cheek by jowl with 
Europe. 

The Spanish War taught the American 
people the controlling influence exerted by 
the command of the sea, and so deeply was 
the lesson laid to heart that, within the brief 
period of six years (1898 to 1904) Con- 
gress, by its liberal appropriations, raised the 
United States to the position of second naval 
power in the world. Shortly thereafter 
Great Britain set afloat the first dreadnought 
and thereby revolutionized naval construc- 
tion and upset all existing naval valuations. 
Every great power but ourselves began fe- 
verishly to reconstruct its navy along dread- 
nought lines, and increased its naval bud- 
gets. The United States, with suicidal folly, 
began, in this critical hour, to neglect its 
navy, being more concerned, apparently, 
with pensions and the pork barrel. So far 
from maintaining our position as second 
naval power, we have been steadily falling 


behind in the past ten years, until we are 
now a third-class power with France rapidly 
crowding us into the fourth position. 

To-day there is one first-class naval power, 
Great Britain, with forty dreadnoughts in 
the first line; one second-class power, Ger- 
many, with twenty-two dreadnoughts; and 
three navies of the third class: the United 
States, with eight dreadnoughts in commis- 
sion and two more nearing completion, and 
France and Japan, which are pushing us 
closely in the number of first-line ships built 
and building. 

Previous to the European War it was rec- 
ognized (though not openly stated) by our 
Navy Department that it was necessary for 
the security of the United States that our 
navy should be at least equal to that of Ger- 
many,—the distance of Germany from her 
base, if we were driven to fight a defensive 
war, giving us a decisive advantage. The 
spoliation of Belgium and the cynical disre- 
gard by Germany of neutral rights have re- 
moved the embargo of polite silence, and it 
is now openly (if unofficially) avowed in 
the Navy Department that for the security 
of the United States it is necessary to match 
the German fleet, make good the neglect of 
the past decade, and utilize our full ship- 
building resources, governmental and _pri- 
vate, in bringing our navy up to its legiti- 
mate position of second in strength. 

The next Congress should authorize the 
building of six battle-cruisers of 33,000 tons 
displacement and 28 knots speed, carrying a 
battery of eight of the new 16-inch naval 
guns,—the most powerful gun in existence. 
The large displacement would admit of these 
powerful ships carrying twelve inches of ar- 
mor; and this would enable them to “lie in 
the line” against the most powerful ships of 
the enemy.. In successive years Congress 
should authorize not less than four dread- 
noughts per year, until the desired standard 
of strength has been reached. 

The coming Congress should make good, 
also, our total lack of fast scouts. Of these, 
not less than a dozen of 5000 tons displace- 
ment and 30 knots speed should be author- 
ized, and the program should call for at 
least twenty-four destroyers and as many 
sea-going submarines of twenty knots, or 
more, surface speed. 

Our navy is perilously underofficered and 
undermanned. We are short about 1000 
officers and 20,000 men. The next Con- 
gress should authorize, without discussion, 
this urgently needed addition to the per- 
sonnel, 
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THE SYSTEM OF COAST 
DEFENSE 


It is unfortunate that the 
great system of fortifica- 
tions, known as our Coast 
Defenses, should have been 
so named; for it is a fact 
that the majority of Amer- 
icans have the idea that 
these forts protect our long 
coast line against invasion. 
They do nothing of the 
kind. Built at the entrances 
to our principal harbors for 
the protection of the mari- 
time cities, they stand guard 
over a very limited portion 
of our long coast line,—a 
stretch, on the average, of 














not more than 15 to 20 © International News Service, New York 
TWELVE-INCH MORTARS AT FORT TOTTEN, NEW YORK HARBOR 


(The two mortars in the rear are seen at the proper elevation for firing) 


miles at each defended har- 
bor. Between these forti- 
fied points at such cities as Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and the entrance to the 
Chesapeake, there are stretches of hundreds 
of miles which, being utterly undefended, 
are open to invasion by an expeditionary 
force. 

As for the coast fortifications themselves, 
although they are the most complete of their 
kind in the world, they have the very se- 
rious defect that their guns, mostly twelve- 
inch, are surpassed both in range and weight 
of projectiles by the naval guns with which 
modern fighting ships are being equipped. 
When our forts were built the maximum 


range at which battleships could do effective 
shooting was about 8000 yards. Our 
twelve-inch guns were given a maximum 
range of 13,000 yards, which is their maxi- 
mum range to-day. In the intervening years 
since our coast forts were planned, the naval 
gun has been vastly improved. In the en- 
gagements of the war fighting has begun at 
18,000 yards and hits have been made at 
17,000 yards. The fifteen-inch guns of the 
Queen Elizabeth fire a 1950-pound shell 
with a range (extreme) of nearly 24,000 
yards. The most modern ships could anchor 
several thousand yards outside the range 

of our coast-defense guns 














»| and proceed to silence our 
|| batteries, unmolested and 
with great deliberation. 

Fortunately the range of 
‘our guns can be extended to 
about 20,000 yards by in- 
creasing their maximum ele- 
vation from the present low 
limit of 10 degrees (corre- 
sponding to 13,000 yards) 
to 15 degrees (correspond- 
ing to about 20,000 yards). 
This can be done at mod- 
erate expense, and Congress 
should at once appropriate 
the money to cover this 
work, 

Like every other branch 
of our national defenses, the 
coast fortifications are un- 
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FIRING THE MORTARS AT FORT TOTTEN 
(Projectiles hit a target 100 feet in diameter at a distance of four miles) 


dermanned. At present 
there are 16,000 men in our 
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coast artillery,—not even sufficient for one 
relief, ‘The number should be increased by 
at least 12,000 men. 


THE ARMY: REGULARS AND MILITIA 


Our third and last line of defense, should 
the fleet be sunk and the forts defending our 
ports and naval dockyards be taken, would 
be the mobile army. . 

And what is the actual strength (not the 
paper strength) of our mobile army, that is 
to say, the army that could take the field 
against the invader? 

Just 90,000 men, made up of 30,000 regu- 
lars and 60,000 effective militia, — or less 
than the total number of casualties suffered 
on more than one occasion in single engage- 
ments of the European War. 

And let it not be forgotten that Germany, 
within ten days after a declaration of war, 
if the fleet were destroyed, could land 250,- 
000 of her veteran troops, fully equipped 
with field guns, howitzers, machine guns, 
transport, and all the necessary equipment 
for a smashing campaign. Meanwhile our 
0,000 effective regulars and militia would 
be scattered from Maine to California; and 
it would take at least thirty to forty days to 
concentrate these forces and move them as a 
compact army against the invader. 

Moreover, when they were concentrated, 
our troops would be short of field artillery, 
short of field howitzers, short of machine 
guns, short of ammunition, and short of 
transport, and our officers would be new to 
the task of handling so large a body of men. 
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The remedy? To take the first shock 
of invasion we should maintain constantly 
in the continental United States an effective 
regular army of 125,000 men, and the mil- 
itia should be so enlarged that it could at 
any time put in the field 375,000 effective 
troops, these 500,000 men being fully 
equipped with artillery, transport, and all 
necessary means for rapid concentration and 
swift attack. 

Back of this first line should be a trained 
citizen army of half a million, capable of 
quick concentration at depots in which at all 
times should be maintained the necessary 
artillery, ammunition, and equipment, — 
with adequate reserves,—for field operations 
on the largest scale extending over a pro- 
tracted period. 

Properly to lead this army of defense, we 
should require not less than 40,000 trained 
officers. ‘These can be secured by the en- 
largement of West Point, and by the ex- 
tension of those student and civilian camps 
which have been showing such excellent re- 
sults during the past summer at Plattsburg 
and elsewhere. 

Our national defenses are honeycombed 
with weak points. ‘These can be made good 
along the lines suggested above. ‘The peril 
to the country is great and insistent. ‘The 
question of making good the shameful. neg- 
lect of the past is one for Congress to de- 
cide; and the decision one way or the other 
will depend upon whether patriotism or poli- 
tics is to rule in the halls of Congress dur- 
ing the coming winter months. 
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CRUCIAL WAR SITUATIONS 
AS AUTUMN BEGINS 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. STATISTICS OF WAR 


ORE interesting than any battle news 
in a month in which the campaign 
progress was slight was the recrudescence of 
peace talk, of peace talk which, however 
vague in character, clearly defined certain 
possibilities and unmistakably had its origin 
in German quarters. Not since von Kluck 
approached Paris in the previous year had 
there been any such detailed discussion in the 
press and the circumstances were not wholly 
dissimilar. 

Before discussing in detail this peace talk, I 
purpose to set forth briefly the statistics of 
the first year of the war, believing that they 
contain alike the explanation of the reasons 
why the Austro-German victors should be 
willing to make peace and the Allies, so far 
unsuccessful, should resolutely refuse all op- 
portunity to end the strife. The statistics 
which follow represent a compilation of re- 
ports and statements from many sources. All 
such estimates are mainly based on guesses 
rather than official reports, and mine is sim- 
ply the best summary that I can make from 
the information in my hands. I do not mean 
to defend or explain the individual figures; 
space would forbid this, but I do not wish 
to be understood to claim for these estimates 
any official sanction, that is, as a whole; many 
are official. 

In the first months, the Allies and the Cen- 
tral Powers each put into the field armies 
aggregating in numbers 4,500,000. On the 
Allied side the quota of the several states 
was France, 2,000,000; Russia, 2,000,000; 
Serbia, 250,000; Great Britain, 150,000; 
Belgium, 100,000. Of the field force of the 
Central Powers, Germany supplied 3,000,- 
000; Austria, 1,500,000. The entrance of 
Italy toward the end of the first year raised 
the total of the field forces of the Allies, but 
the Teutonic powers have not increased the 
actual total of their field armies materially, 
nor have the original Allies. The first fig- 
ures represent approximately the force that 
the contestants can maintain in the field. 


To make good losses, and in the case of the 
British alone, to increase the field armies 
above the first strength, the Allies have sent 
into the field 5,500,000 and Italy has brought 
850,000, making a total contribution of 
6,350,000. The Allied loss in this time has 
been 6,700,000, 5,600,000 of which was per- 
manent and the balance temporary, represent- 
ing the slightly wounded and the sick who 
have been able to rejoin. The Austro-Ger- 
man loss in the same period has been 6,350,- 
000. Of these, 5,000,000 has been perma- 
nent and the Austro-Germans have contented 
themselves with sending to the front just sufh- 
cient troops to fill the gaps, that is 5,000,000. 
The total field forces of the Allies now are 
about 5,250,000 and of the Austro-Germans 
4,500,000. 

On the Allied side the losses up to the 
present time, permanent and temporary, have 
been as follows: Russians, 4,000,000; French, 
2,000,000 ; British, 400,000 ; Italian, 100,000; 
Belgian, 100,000; Serbian, 100,000. This fig- 
ure can be reduced by from a quarter to a fifth 
to discover the permanent losses. ‘The huge 
number of Russian prisoners will increase the 
percentage of permanent losses of the Rus- 
sians. In the same period the German losses 
have been 3,350,000 and the Austrian 3,050,- 
000. <A similar deduction will fix the per- 
manent as compared with the temporary 
losses. But again regard must be paid the 
total of Austrian prisoners. I fix the Rus- 
sian prisoners at considerably more than 
2,000,000, the Austrian at rather less than 
1,000,000. 

At the present moment I estimate the 
Allied field armies to be as follows: Rus- 
sian, 1,500,000; French, 2,000,000; British, 
750,000; Italian, 750,000; Serbian, 150,000; 
Belgian, 100,000. The Austro-German, as 
has been.said, remains at 4,500,000. In the 
West I estimate that there are about 1,500,- 
000 Germans facing 2,000,000 French, 750,- 
000 British and 100,000 Belgians. In the 
East I estimate that 1,500,000 Russians are 
facing 1,500,000 Germans and 1,000,000 
Austrians. In the South I estimate that 500,- 
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000 Austrians are facing 750,000 Italians and 
150,000 Serbians. 

In these figures I have made no estimate 
of the Turks. The reason is this: In the 
British and French figures no regard has been 
paid to colonial and native troops. Some 
have actually been sent to Flanders and 
France, but in the same way some of the 
troops in the regular establishments have been 
sent to the Dardanelles. I believe some 350,- 
000 British and French troops are operating 
about Gallipoli and that the Turkish force 
there does not exceed 150,000. The Allied 
loss exceeds 100,000, as does the Turkish, 
but by setting the colonial and native troops 
of France and Britain against the Turkish 
forces it is possible to disregard both for the 
purposes of the present calculation. 


II. How LONG CAN IT LAsT? 


We have, then, the approximate rate of 
expenditure of lift by both sides during the 
first year of the war. It remains to estimate 
the resources in lives of the several states to 
reach an approximation of the time when 
the supply of human lives will run short, if 
the expenditure continues for another year at 
the same rate. 

What is the fraction of a total population 
which can be put into the field in war? Not 
more than one-tenth, most experts agree. 
This is above the percentage of the North 
in the Civil War and not far from that of 
the South, which actually put its last man in. 
Now on this basis Germany was able to put 
in the field 6,700,000; France, 4,000,000 ; 
Austria-Hungary, 5,000,000. 

In the case of Britain and Russia, we have 
to consider two different situations. Russia 
had available by the rule of one-tenth not 
less than 17,000,000, but such a horde is 
beyond all the possibilities of equipping 
genius. On the other hand, it supplies a re- 
serve that can be drawn on annually for just 
the amount that can be equipped. Last year 
the draft was 3,000,000. Roughly speaking 
we may expect that as long as Russia stays in 
the war she can furnish 3,000,000 new troops 
to meet losses each year. 

England, on the other hand, does not have 
conscription and did not have a huge standing 
army or a trained national reserve. But by 
enlistment she raised 3,000,000 in a year, 
while her losses about balanced her trained 
forces at the outset. Plainty “ngiana can 
never again supply 3,000,000 in a year. By 
the law of one-tenth she still has about a mil- 
lion men available, but there is grave doubt 


whether they can largely be brought in with- 
out conscription. 

We have already shown the present 
strength of the field forces of each contestant. 
Behind them there stand in the case of the 
Allies the following reserves now mobilized: 
England, 2,500,000; France, 500,000 re- 
maining from the first levy of 4,000,000, 
and 400,000, the new class of 1917 just called 
up, or 900,000 in all. Italy, having called 
but 850,000 and lost but 100,000, has the- 
oretically the difference between her resources 
under the law of one-tenth and this amount, 
or 3,500,000 less $50,000. But no one be- 
lieves Italy is financially able to equip such 
masses, and 500,000 is perhaps a fair estimate 
of her contribution for 1916. 

All told, then, the Allies can count on re- 
serves of 7,000,000 during the coming year. 
As their permanent losses last year were 
5,250,000 and their field armies to-day 
amount to the same total, a similar loss for 
this year would leave them with 7,000,000 
standing, either in the field or immediately 
available. 

Now consider the case of the Teutonic al- 
lies. They had under the iaw of one-tenth a 
little less than 12,000,000 available in Aug- 
ust, 1914. They have lost finally 5,000,000. 
They have 4,500,000 in the field. This 
leaves a balance of 2,500,000, which will be 
increased by 1,200,000, when the contingent 
of conscripts for 1917 takes the field. But 
it their loss this year is equal to last year’s, 
it will be 5,000,000 and on August 1, 1916, 
they will have but 3,200,000 to face 7,000,- 
000 of the Allies. The lines in the West 
cannot be held, at their present extension, by 
less than 1,500,000, and Italy and Serbia will 
require at least 500,000 more for safe de- 
fense. ‘This leaves only 1,200,000 to face the 
Russians. 

Assuming that Germany can still hold her 
lines up to August 1, then what will be the 
situation as to fresh lives? France can only 
supply an annual contingent of 400,000, Eng- 
land 400,000, and Italy 350,000 plus any- 
thing she chooses, since only a small frac- 
tion of her total man-power available has 
been used. ‘The Teutonic allies can furnish 
an annual contingent of 1,200,000. But 
there remains Russia with the capacity to put 
3,000,000 a year in for a number of years 
still. 

This is the whole story of attrition as the 
“tee see it. They believe, on the statistics 
ihat are avilable, that some time next spring 
the time will come when Germany cannot 
keep her field force up to its present strength 
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PONTOON BRIDGE USED IN THE TAKING OF WARSAW, THE CAPITOL OF POLAND, BY THE GERMANS 


(The new war-bridge near Wyszogrod at the river Vistula, which has a length of 1200 meters and was built by 
three companies of German pioneers during three days) 
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of 4,500,000. They believe that at the pres- 
ent rate of expenditure it will fall rapidly 
until by August 1 it will be around 3,200,- 
000. The Allied strength, on the contrary, 
will rise to 7,000,000, and will have behind 
it on August 1 great Russian and considerable 
Italian reserves, while the Germans and Aus- 
trians, like the French and British, will have 
only their annual increment to add to their 
field forces. 

Before the winter of 1916 they believe the 
Germans will have to contract their lines, 
because their numbers are too small to hold 
the vast extent on the East and on the West. 
But until August 1, the Allies expect little 
change in the actual lines of battle and no 
considerable Allied success save about Con- 
stantinople. 


III. PEACE TALK 


With the statistics in mind it is simple to 
understand why the Central Powers, great 
as have been their victories, should be ready 
to welcome peace. It was always certain 
that they would ultimately be outnumbered 
unless they disposed of one nation separately. 
They tried in the case of France and failed. 
They then tried in the case of Russia, and 
there is no present reason to doubt their 
failure. ‘They won great victories and they 
suffered tremendous losses. 

But while France and Russia were suffer- 
ing equally, even more heavily, Great Britain 
and Italy brought fresh masses up, suffering 
only inconsiderable losses. Russia, because of 
her huge population, equal to that of the 
Central Powers combined, could meet her 
losses and still provide relatively unlimited 
numbers, numbers measured only by her ca- 
pacity to equip them. ‘The net effect of this 
would be that Austria and Germany, victo- 
rious but weary, would be set upon by wholly 
fresh nations, while one of their exhausted 
foes would have time to rest. 

Now, if any of the Allies got tired and 
quit, German victory was and perhaps is as- 
sured. If she could get a decision over one 
foe and drive him to quit, she could hope to 
win. But otherwise the question of arithme- 
tic, whether you accept the figures shown 
above or any others based on the facts, was 
bound to become more and more pressing. 
All the genius of Napoleon in his greatest 
campaign, that of 1814, could not prevail 
against numbers. ‘This was the German sit- 
uation, 

Therefore, at the crest of the Russian suc- 
cess, when Warsaw had fallen and the Rus- 
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sian escape was not yet assured, the visit of 
Cardinal Gibbons to President Wilson set 
in motion a vast gossip about peace, and out 
of the gossip there came presently the men- 
tion of pretty definite terms. ‘They were the 
German maximum, but they were intensely 
interesting. 

In sum, Germany was to evacuate Belgium 
and France, for an indemnity; get back her 
colonies; acquire the Courland and Lithu- 
ania; Poland was to be erected into a king- 
dom under joint Austro-German protection 
and to include all of Russian, a bit of Ger- 
man, and most of Austrian Polish territory. 
Sweden was to receive Finland, Rumania 
Bessarabia, and Austrian hegemony in the 
Balkans was to be conceded. ‘This meant 
that Austria would annex Serbia and Monte- 
negro and occupy Albania. 

By these terms Germany indicated her rec- 
ognition that Belgium could not be held and 
that the one chance of turning her conquest 
to profit was that she could use that and the 
portion of France she held to get back the 
costs of the war from France and England. 
By giving Sweden and Rumania Russian ter- 
ritory she would bind them permanently to 
herself, since they would thereafter fear Rus- 
sian hostility. Poland would become an 
enormously valuable buffer state, with an 
army that could be used against Russia and 
the Pan-Slav menace would be removed by 
the breaking up of the Slavs. 

So far the terms were merely protective 
against Russia. Germany was insuring her- 
self against the day of real Russian peril by 
putting new barriers between herself and the 
Muscovite; she was also enlisting permanent 
allies against the Czar. The Balkan pro- 
posal openéd an utterly different question, 
disclosed the true direction of German ambi- 
tions. I shall discuss this in a moment; it 
remains now to dispose of the subject of 
peace terms. 

There was no mistaking the reception of 


the German peace terms in all the Allied 


capitals. President Wilson learned promptly 
that to offer mediation would be to arouse 
resentment, and wisely desisted. “The whole 
discussion promptly dropped out of sight be- 
cause it was clear that there was no readiness 
to treat among the opponents of the Central 
Powers. 

The reason was simple. No one ques- 
tioned the extent of the success Germany had 
won in the field. It was agreed that any 
terms based upon the results so far achieved 
would be to yield to Germany the undisputed 
supremacy on the continent and the future 
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(The line of wagons stretches up and over the hill, disappearing from view. The illustration is a fitting 
reminder of the enormity of the task of feeding the huge armies engaged in the present war and of furnishing 
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telegraph wires destroyed by the retreating Russians) 
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(The civilian population is in gala attire to welcome the soldiers who have recaptured the city from the 
Russians. The shops, however, are still closed after months of enemy occupation. As is their custom, the 
troops have decorated their artillery wagons with branches and leaves, to commemorate their victory) 
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domination of the eastern Mediterranean. 
‘Thanks to prospective indemnities, she alone 
would emerge from the war without having 
incurred a staggering debt. She had de- 
stroyed the industrial machinery of France 
and Belgium, and of Poland, while hers was 
undisturbed, and she would be ready on the 
first day of peace to begin an industrial cam- 
paign in the markets of the world. 

But at the end of another year? Allied 
statesmen believed that the statistics showed 
German defeat inevitable. This is what 
Kitchener meant when he told the British 
Parliament that Germany “had about ‘shot 
her bolt.” He was relying upon the strategy 
of Grant, the policy that ultimately destroyed 
the Confederacy, not by victories in the field, 
primarily, but by butchery, by systematic 
killing until numbers failed the side weaker 
in numbers. 


IV. CONSTANTINOPLE, THE REAL 
PRIZE 


German demand that the treaty of peace 
should make Austria the suzerain of the Bal- 
kans called final attention to the real impor- 
tance of the battle going on at the Darda- 
nelles. Serbia, Montenegro, and Albania an- 
nexed, Rumania bound to the Central Pow- 
ers by the gift of Russian Bessarabia, Bulga- 
ria and Greece, both with Teutonic parties 
supreme at their courts, would sink to the 
‘estate of mere protectorates. “Turkey was al- 
ready an ally, with her military depart- 
ment in German control and her future hope- 
less unless Germany could save her from Rus- 
sia and the Mediterranean powers. 

A treaty of peace perpetuating this situa- 
tion would make Turkey-in-Asia but a Ger- 
man colony and Germany could send her 
troops to the very edge of Suez by the Mecca 
Railroad, threatening British Egypt, and she 
could also send more troops by the Bagdad 
Railroad, following the route of Alexander 
the Great to the Euphrates and thence 
against India. Sea power would cease to 
menace German expansion and Germany 
could strike at the very heart of the colonial 
empire of her great rival, while she would 
remain beyond the reach of Britain. 

Railroad connection from Berlin to Bag- 
dad, from the Spree to the Euphrates, would 
make one central empire, into which would 
be merged not alone Turkey and the Balkan 
states; but Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
the new Poland. Belgium might for the mo- 
ment escape and France go undiminished. 
But would Belgium and France again ven- 
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ture to resist the new Central Empire, when 
it turned west to take Holland and North 
Belgium, thus completing the work of 
“rounding out the Greater Germany,” so 
much in the eyes and heart of Pan-German- 
ists? Or would France acquiesce, possibly 
receiving immunity, a guarantee of integrity 
and a morsel of Walloon Belgium? 

As to Italy, could she hope to take Trieste 
away from such a Central Empire? Could 
she hope to hold it, even if she won it tem- 
porarily during the war? It should be noted 
that German peace proposals made no ad- 
vance to Italy of any sort. With Germany 
in Dalmatia, in Albania, the control of the 
Adriatic would pass from Italy to the Central 
Empire and Italy would have to choose be- 
tween becoming, like France, a German serv- 
ant and a struggle that could have but one 
end. 

The key of this whole grandiose German 
conception was Constantinople.. If it once 
fell into Allied hands, then there was an 
end of the German dream. Under Allied 
patronage the Balkans would be reorganized. 
The Balkan states would be at the mercy of 
the sea powers and the nation that held the 
straits. They would have to turn their 
backs on all German proposals. 

On the other hand, Allied purposes would 
be best served by the development of strong 
Balkan states, which could offer a permanent 
barrier to the expansion south of the Danube 
by the Central Empires. Such expansion 
would ultimately prove fatal to the liberties 
of all the Balkan states. Only Bulgarian 
bitterness at her old allies and the rival 
claims to Macedonia prevented a recognition 
of this fact at once and joint action. Once 
the Allies held Byzantium, they could re- 
construct the Balkan states and the German 
dream would end. 

In France, Germany had come to a stand- 
still; her campaign had developed into a per- 


manent deadlock, with numbers ever turning - 


against her. Her victories in Russia had 
fallen short of eliminating the Czar’s forces, 
but she was now able to dispose of a consid- 
crable force, which might be sent south to 
hack its way through Serbia, and, through 
Bulgaria, plainly dallying with Berlin, reach 
Constantinople. She might arrive before the 
Straits had been forced, and if she did, she 
would then be able to turn to her own uses 
the huge masses of Turks, who could not be 
equipped or trained because of lack of arms 
and munitions. 

Such a campaign might easily bind Bul- 
garia, with its Coburg Prince and its burn- 
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CAPTURED TURKISH FORT NO. 1 AT CAPE HELLES, DARDANELLES. SHOWING GUNS 1 AND 2 WHICH WERE UNDAMAGED 
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ing grudges, to Berlin and enlist the strong 
Bulgarian army. It would neutralize Greece, 
with a German Queen and a Germanophile 
King. Greece, still at the mercy of the Al- 
lied navies, might not enlist, but she certainly 
would send Venizelos packing and end all 
thoughts of taking the Allied shilling. Ser- 
bia would be eliminated, Albania would fur- 
nish a new recruiting ground. Finally Ru- 
mania could hardly resist the double pressure 
and promise, and would come in. Germany 
might thus enlist new armies to restore the 
balance of numbers. : 

Such were the considerations which fixed 
all attention on the Dardanelles campaign 
and gave to Constantinople the center of the 
stage of a world war, once more. 


V. GALLIPOLI OPERATIONS 


These political facts that have been cited 
gave to the operations about Gallipoli an im- 
portance unequalled by any other incident 
during the month. In this time there was no 
considerable triumph of the Anglo-French 
forces, but there was the successful landing of 
very large reinforcements at Suvla Bay and 
a terrific battle along the slopes of the hill 
of Sari Bahr, the backbone of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. 

At one time during the engagement the 
British actually held this hill, which com- 
mands both the roads leading to the Turkish 
torts at the Dardanelles Narrows and the 
Straits themselves. Could the position have 
been held, the end was in sight. But the 
Turks retook it. A British division went 
astray; the force on the hill was too small to 
face the tremendous Turkish onslaught. 

For the second time the British saw suc- 
cess slip from their hands. In the early days 
of May, when they made their first landing, 
their advance had been compelled to halt 
with Atchi Baba within their grasp because 
ammunition failed. Now they had lost Sari 
Bahr, after having occupied it. 

But not all the ground first gained was 
now lost. On a long front from Gaba Tepe 
to Suvla, the British were now able to ex- 
tend their trenches along the face of Sari 
Bahr and dig themselves in on a broad front. 
How desperate the fighting had been was dis- 
closed by official British figures, showing the 
total loss of the British contingent in the 
whole Gallipoli operation to be 88,000. 
With the French casualties the total must 
pass 100,000. The Turkish loss has not 
been less. 

It is impossible not to admire the splendid 
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fight the Turks have been making at the 
Straits. ‘The contrast between the fight here 
and the panic and flight at Kumanovo, Kirk 
Kilisse, and Lule Burgas not alone vindicates 
the ancient Turkish reputation, but earns 
applause for the German officers, who have 
trained their Turkish pupils and restored the 
organization destroyed in the Balkan War. 

Yet, to judge from all the reports flowing 
in from the various news sources, the Turks 
have begun to feel the strain of the terrible 
fighting and their resources are beginning to 
prove inadequate to the task before them, 
while Allied armies continue to swell in num- 
bers and in supplies of ammunition. Athens, 
Sofia, and even Constantinople, by the de- 
vious and indirect channels that supply in- 
formation, have begun to report anxiety and 
a decline in confidence. Ottoman banks are 
reported to have begun to transfer their 
funds to Asia. More convincing is the pub- 
lic announcement of Enver Pasha that a 
huge German army is soon to come to the 
relief of its Ally. Such an announcement 
could only be made to revive spirits drooping 
under the slowly worsening prospects of the 
Turkish forces. 

There has been a persistent report that 
Italian troops were on their way to Gallipoli, 
but none have yet been reported as having 
landed. Such an expedition is to be ex- 
pected, for Italy cannot employ all her avail- 
able forces on her own narrow battlefront, 
and she naturally desires to win a right to 
share in the division of the skin of the Turk- 
ish lion. British reinforcements continue to 
arrive. ‘The French army has been raised to 
80,000 and is commanded now by General 
Sarrail, the man who saved Verdun in Au- 
gust and September, 1914. - 

Judged by all that can be gathered in the 
reports of recent days, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the Turkish power for resistance is 
slowly but surely wearing out, while there 
is no mistaking the rapid increase in the 
numbers and artillery strength of the assail- 
ants. A German advance through Serbia, 
which has as yet been foreshadowed by no 
concentration of troops, could hardly be suc- 
cessful in less than a month or six weeks. 
Possibly, then, within that time we shall see 
a decisive engagement on the Gallipoli pen- 
insula. At least there are many signs point-- 
ing in this direction. 

Once more it is worth while to emphasize 
the importance of the Constantinople cam- 
paign. A victory for the Allies now will 
change the whole geography and history of 
the East. It will end the German dream 
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of a “place in the sun.” It will fortify the 
colonial empires of the Mediterranean pow- 
ers, and it will thus be the first considerable 
German defeat since the Marne, a defeat 
which will cost the Central Powers most of 
all that they have hoped to gain by the pres-- 
ent war. 

Conversely, successful Turkish defense 
and the arrival of German reinforcements 
may enlist the Balkan states, save for Serbia, 
which will be crushed, and Greece, which 
will be at the mercy of the sea powers. 
Thus by acquiring new numbers the Central 
Powers may postpone the success of the Al- 
lied policy of victory by attrition. 


VI. THE RUSSIAN GRAND DUKE 
GOES 


Nothing in the whole month on any front 
created so much comment as the action of the 
Czar in superseding the Grand Duke Nicho- 
las as commander-in-chief and sending him 
to the Causasus. What did it mean? The 
fact is that the explanation remains still 
to seek. 

At the outset the Allied capitals naturally 
feared that this step foreshadowed a lessen- 
ing of Russian effort. But the Czar formally 
pledged himself to his Allies and to his people 
to continue the war until Russian soil was 
freed. It was plain, too, that dynastic rea- 
sons compelled such a course, for there was 
no mistaking the fact, conceded frankly by 
German observers, that the war had become 
a national war, both for racial and religious 
reasons supported by the masses of Russian 
people. 

Equally plain was Allied apprehension lest 
the going of the Grand Duke should mean 
the lessening of Russian skill and the rapid 
disintegration of Russian armies. It was 
assumed that the retirement of the Grand 
Duke was due to a court intrigue. Popular 
with the army, the Grand Duke had been un- 
popular with the ruling class. His strictness 
as a disciplinarian, his stern rule, had roused 
hatred and opposition. 

His military skill was everywhere con- 
ceded outside of Russia. His early cam- 
paigns had been remarkably successful. He 
had conquered Galicia and Bukovina. Ger- 
man critics suggested that his final effort in 
the Carpathians had been badly advised, that 
he had wasted the flower of the Russian army 
and exhausted his resources in ammunition in 
a hopeless effort to break this barrier. Yet 
the world believed that his ultimate defeat 
had been due to the collapse behind him of 
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the officials charged with organizing the ma- 
chinery for the supplying of the army. His 
men had fought with clubs against the artil- 
lery of Krupp and Skoda, in the last days of 
the retreat. What wonder they had been 
driven ? 

Despite all handicaps, too, he had saved 
his armies. ‘The disaster along the Dunajec 
was promptly repaired. ‘The great losses in 
the long retreat were in the first days of May. 
From that time on the Russians had plainly 
given as good as they got. ‘The stand at 
the San had saved the Galician army. The 
long resistance at the Lublin line had per- 
mitted the evacuation of the Warsaw salient. 
Only at Novo-Georgievsk had a large num- 
ber of Russians surrendered in a body and 
this fortress had been held, as was Maubeuge 
in France a year before, to interrupt the com- 
munications of the invader, to prevent as 
long as possible the use of the Vistula for 
transport. 

After the retreat from Warsaw the fall 
of Brest-Litovsk had been determined by that 
of Kovno. There was no rout and there was 
no flight. Every evacuation was accom- 
plished in perfect order and behind the Rus- 
sians there was left the same blackened 
waste that met the eyes of Napoleon a cen- 
tury before. Only at Kovno and Novo- 
Georgievsk were there any considerable 
losses of artillery. But the Russians were 
still lacking in ammunition. They could not 
hold the ground they defended because when 
the Austro-German artillery arrived, they 
were without means to reply to it. 

Russian armies were now, also, hopelessly 
outnumbered. Not less than 1,500,000 Ger- 
mans and 1,000,000 Austrians were attacking 
a Russian, host of not more than 1,500,000, 
all that was left of 5,000,000 men, who had 
been mobilized and sent into action since the 
war began. Behind this million and a half, 
there were many millions available, but lack- 
ing arms. ‘Time was necessary to prepare 
them and until this time was allowed the 
Russians had no choice but to avoid a de- 
cisive engagement, to escape a Sedan or an 
Austerlitz. And under the Grand Duke 
they had done it from May to September. 

But the Grand Duke had failed to bring 
home the great triumph, he had saved armies, 
but he had not been able to save provinces, 
From May to September his record had been 
one of defeat, whatever the explanations it 
was plain that a change would have a moral 
effect in the nation, an effect heightened by 
the appearance of the Czar in the field as 
other Czars had appeared in the past and 
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ONE OF THE GREAT AUSTRIAN SIEGE GUNS 


(The outside world has heard much—particularly rumors—regarding the German 42 centimeter [16.5 inch] 
guns manufactured by the Krupps. Mention of Austria’s heavy guns has not been so frequent. It is freely 
stated, however, that the efficiency of the Austrian 30.5 centimeter [12 inch] gun, shown above, is greater than 
the larger Krupp piece. The cylinders attached to the gun proper “take up” the shock and do away with most 
of the recoil. The man on his knee is ready to pull the string which discharges the gun, and other men are 
ready to insert the next shell 
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A PRZEMYSL FORT AFTER THE SECOND BOMBARDMENT 


(The Teutonic armies used both Austrian and German siege guns in great numbers to reduce the forts sur- 
rounding Przemysl. The legends on official German photographs arriving in the United States do not neglect 
to call attention to the fact that Teutonic artillery compelled the evacuation of Przemysl in a very few days, 
whereas the earlier Russian victory had required as many months. The two pictures on this page were made 
by Albert K. Dawson, an American photographer and war correspondent) 
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Photograph by International News Service, New York 


GERMAN TROOPS PASSING THROUGH DOBROZIN, A SMALL TOWN IN POLAND 


(The Russians destroyed the town completely with the exception of the church) 


coming had brought victory with them. 
The going of the Grand Duke does not 
mean that Russia is about to quit the field; 
this is certain. It does not seem to mean any 
immediate change in tactics or strategy, be- 
cause the armies are still retiring along most 
of the line. It does not seem to mean any 
immediate danger of Russian disaster, be- 
cause his work appears to have been complete 
before he was relieved and the Russian armies 
safely extricated from the net of Hindenburg 
and ‘Mackensen. Whether or not it means 
ultimate disaster incident to corrupt and 
incompetent political generals cannot be fore- 
cast. It may be recalled that Kuropatkin left 
under like circumstances in Manchuria and 
all forecasts of disaster proved inaccurate. 
VII. A SLACKENING CAMPAIGN 
IN THE EAST 


September saw the slackening of the Aus- 
tro-German campaign in the East. Along the 
Dvina from Riga to Dvinsk General Russky, 
the conqueror of Galicia, held the Hinden- 
burg armies in full check. West and south 
of Dvinsk the Germans crossed the Petro- 
grad-Wilna railway and closed in upon the 
city of Vilna, which fell on September 19. 

Still further to the south, the armies which 
had occupied Brest-Litovsk were able to pass 


the Pripet Marshes and take Pinsk, while 
still farther to the south the northern half 
of the armies operating with Galicia as a 
base broke down the Rovno-Lutsky-Dubno 
triangle, but made no considerable additional 
progress and were presently brought to a full 
stop by an unexpected Russian success. 

In the small corner of Galicia still held 
by the Russians west of Tarnopol in the third 
week of September and soon after the Czar 
took command of his armies the Russians 
won a series of triumphs over the Austrians 
and pushed them back from the Sereth to 
the Stripa rivers, capturing some 40,000 
prisoners and making progress that was 
grudgingly admitted by official Austrian bul- 
letins. But Russian bulletins forbade at- 
taching too much importance to the successes. 

In sum on both flanks of the Russian front 
the Germans and Austrians were held with 
considerable success. Riga did not fall as 
was expected; the line of the Dvina was not 
forced and there seemed to be a small basis 
for Russian hope that it would not fall. 
Russian superiority over Austrian troops was 
again shown on the other flank where the 
first considerable Slav success since the early 
fighting in the Lublin gap was achieved. In 
the center from Vilna to the Pripet marshes 
the German advance continued and the Rus- 
sian line bulged in materially. Here, if any- 
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where, there remained a possibility of great 
German success. 

But there was nothing to suggest there was 
longer any chance that a decision could be 
had in the East. ‘The escape of the Russian 
armies, which seemed certain a month ago, 
was confirmed. German bulletins paid gen- 
erous tribute to the stubbornness of Russian 
resistance and there was strong reason for 
believing that the supply of ammunition was 
proving more nearly sufficient. Meantime it 
was plain that the Russians were still deter- 
mined to adhere to their former tactics and 
risk nothing on a pitched battle fought to a 
finish. ‘They were still meeting Hindenburg 
and Mackensen with the tactics that had cost 
Napoleon the best of his troops at Borodino 
and the strategy which encompassed his ruin 
in the retreat from Moscow. 

Conditions had so completely changed ; the 
coming of railways and motor transport had 
so transformed the question of supply, that 
there was little reason to expect another catas- 
trophe. Yet there was no mistaking the fact 
that Germany and Austria were finding it in- 
creasingly dificult to supply and munition 
their armies now far from their bases and 
there was more than a suggestion that the 
limit of invasion was rapidly approaching. 

Already the weather was beginning to 
change. The country about the Galician 
front was being transformed into a morass 
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by the first autumnal rains. The regions east 
of Brest-Litovsk were a swamp at all times 
and were sure to become practically impassa- 
ble when the rains began in earnest. At best 
but two or three weeks more remained to 
complete the campaign. Unless it were com- 
pleted a period of some months would have 
to pass before winter froze up the marshes, 
and these months would give Russia the 
first breathing spell since the Battle of the 
Carpathians opened in March. 

All things considered it seemed reasonable 
to suppose that by the end of October, at 
the latest, the great Eastern campaign would 
have been completed. By this time Riga 
might have fallen and the German line 
pushed forward to Minsk and solidly held 
behind the Dvina and the great marshes. To 
the south it was possible that a new drive 
might then be directed upon Odessa, over 
country better suited to operations. Bessa- 
rabia might be occupied with correspond- 
ingly favorably effect upon Rumania. But 
despite the enormous successes of the six 
months’ campaign, all the evidence still point- 
ed toward its failure in the main object, the 
elimination of Russia. Poland, Courland, 
and Lithuania had been conquered, Galicia 
and Bukovina regained; there was no longer 
any peril to East Prussia, but Russia was still 
in the field and by no means an insignificaat 
foe, as the latest Galician victories proved. 
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TEN THOUSAND RUSSIAN PRISONERS, IN ONE COLUMN 


(Notice the line along the road in the distance. 


All these prisoners were captured in one of the battles in Galicia) 

















GERMANY’S DOWNFALL AS A 
COLONIAL POWER 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


HILE our eyes have been fixed on the 

tremendous dramas of Flanders, War- 
saw, the Argonne, Gallipoli, we have lost 
sight, perhaps, of the momentous changes that 
have taken place in Asia, in Africa, in Poly- 
nesia. While a few hundred feet of trenches 
have been the reward of months of heroic 
fighting on the battlefields of France, enor- 
mous areas elsewhere have changed hands; 
in Africa, territories equal to the combined 
areas of France and Germany; in Asia and 
Polynesia, areas larger than the British Isles. 
And the loss and gain of these vast regions is 
likely to be permanent, deciding the history 
of Asia, Africa, and the Pacific for genera- 
tions to come. It is notable that just a cen- 
tury ago, Britain gained an enormous colo- 
nial area, acquiring from Holland, then un- 
der the dominion of Napoleonic France, a 
chain of colonies stretching round the globe, 
of which the Cape of Good Hope, Cey- 
lon, the Straits Settlements, and British 
Guiana were the most important. The 
changes in colonial empire created by that 
world-war have already made a century of 
momentous history. 

A year ago, Germany’s colonial empire 
contained something over a million square 
miles in Africa: an area roughly equal to the 
United States east of the Mississippi River; 
with about a hundred thousand square miles 
in the Pacific, made up of German New 
Guinea—Kaiser Wilhelm Land—with the 
Bismarck Archipelago along its shores, and 
an enormous number of smaller islands, con- 
tained in the Solomon, Caroline, Marshall, 
and Samoan groups. This German colonial 
empire was just thirty years old, its founda- 
tions having been laid by Bismarck in 1884, as 
the second part of his great life-work, while 
about a hundred thousand square miles in 
the Cameroon country in West Africa were 
conceded to Germany by France in 1911, in 
negotiations which cast a permanent shadow 
on the patriotism and honor of a group of 
French politicians with M. Caillaux at their 
head. 


The great war broke out, as we know, at 


the beginning of August, 1914. The earliest 
reaction on the colonial possessions of the 
aggressor took place half way round the 
world. On August 10, Australian warships 
entered Simpsonshafen, the harbor of the ad- 
ministrative capital of German New Guinea. 
They began by sweeping the harbor for 
mines. ‘Everything looked peaceful beneath 
the tropical heat,” says an eye-witness; “of 
any alarums and excursions of war there 
was not a suspicion; not a shot had been 
fired, nor had a single German soldier been 
seen, when the flag was hauled down by the 
German Governor.” After the capitulation 
of Rabaul, the capital of German New 
Guinea, the Australian warships steamed for 
Noumea, the capital of New Caledonia, to 
pick up the New Zealand transports. This 
done, they steamed back again for German 
New Guinea. “One may judge of the sur- 
prise which awaited them,” says the same 
recorder, “when in place of the Common- 
wealth flag that had been run up on the flag- 
post after the eagle had peacefully come 
down from its perch, there, large as life, was 
the German eagle, and the red, white, and 
black flapping defiantly in the breeze. After 
the event the explanation is easy enough. It 
appears that when the Australian ships were 
sighted in the first instance, the German sol- 
diers were hurried off and concealed on mer- 
chant vessels that lay in the harbor and later 
the commands of the enemy were obeyed 
without a murmur. But no sooner had the 
unwelcome visitors departed than up went 
the eagle, the soldiers came ashore, trenches 
were dug, mines were laid, and everything 
was put in a state of war.” We shall see, 
presently, what thereupon took place. 
Meanwhile, half way round the world, on 
the Gulf of Guinea, the huge indent into the 
west coast of Africa, on August 26, a com- 
bined French and British force brought to a 
successful conclusion warlike operations in 
Togoland, a Germany colony wedged in be- 
tween British Ashanti and French Dahomey, 
and here also the German flag was lowered. 
It is interesting to remember that both Gen- 
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eral Joffre and General Gallieni—the gal- 
lant war-governor of Paris—have seen serv- 
ice in this region of Africa, Gallieni, as the 
elder man, first cutting a track through the 
jungle, while Joffre later built a military 
railroad along it. ‘Togoland, though only a 
minor colony, is equal in area to Ireland, or 
to the territory now occupied by German 
armies on the western front. 

The German fleet was still a power on the 
ocean, and a double blow was dealt it three 
days later, on August 29, when British forces 
seized Apia in the Samoan islands, a German 
naval base, and a link in Germany’s world- 
This 
expedition to Samoa was a curiously com- 
posite force, being made up of New Zealand 
troops on the transnorts Moeraki and Mon- 
owai, Australians on the Australia and Mel- 
bourne, and Frenchmen on the Montcalm, 
picked up by the others at Noumea in New 
Caledonia. Noumea had been living in ex- 
pectation of bombardment by the German 
fleet from Samoa, and the joint expedition, 
proceeding to Samoa, was in full expectation 
of a hard-fought naval combat, but not a 
shot was fired. The German fleet had disap- 
peared and once more the red, white, and 
black gave place to the British flag. The 
flag of the Australian Commonwealth, 
which, as we saw, was raised over Kaiser 
Wilhelm Land, is a British Union Jack with 
the stars of the Southern Cross added, a 
very beautiful banner. 

That brings us to the end of August, 1914, 
in which month also—three days before the 
capture of German Togoland,—the Japanese 
bombarded Tsingtau, Germany’s leased area 
in China. September was a momentous 
month in the history of Africa and Polynesia, 
both because of the large areas which 
changed hands, and because the victorious 
forces were not those of England, but those 
of the British dominions beyond the sea: the 
Union of South Africa, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, and the Dominion of New Zea- 
land, these dominions having well-equipped 
armies and military policies of their own. 
September, 1914, therefore, marks a new 
epoch in imperial history, in the history of 
the world. 

New Guinea, the first approach to which, 
by Australian forces, has already been de- 
scribed, had, since 1884, been divided into 
three nearly equal areas, belonging to Hol- 
land, England, and Germany, Holland hold- 
ing the western end of the island, Germany 
the northeastern, and England the south- 
eastern region. But the area which we have 
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just described as English had been transferred 
to Australia by the New Guinea Act of 1887, 
and, after the formation of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, at the beginning of this 
century, the transfer was confirmed, British 
New Guinea becoming, in 1906, “the Terri- 
tory of Papua,” under the Australian Fed- 
eral Government. And for three-quarters of 
a century Australia had desired to add to her 
territories what, a year ago, was German 
New Guinea; her efforts to accomplish this 
had thrice failed, in 1847, in 1873, and in 
1883, when the Queensland Government 
strongly urged Great Britain to annex the 
then unclaimed northeastern third of the 
island. A few months later, Bismarck took 
advantage of England’s slackness and gath- 
ered the huge region, of seventy thousand 
square miles into his new German colonial 
empire, adding the archipelago on the coast, 
with his own name given to it. 

We have seen that, before England had 


‘been in the present war a week, Australia 


had raised her flag over Kaiser Wilhelm 
Land, but that, as soon as her ships sailed 
away to Noumea, the German Governor, 
shall we say, re-annexed this territory for 
his Kaiser. In the second week of September, 
the Australian fleet, with additional forces 
from New Zealand, returned, and, to their 
astonishment saw, instead of the Union Jack 
with the four stars, the black, white, and 
red flag of Germany. What thereupon took 
place is sufficiently indicated by a wireless 
message from Rear-Admiral Sir George 
Patey to Mr. E. D. Millen, the Australian 
Minister of Defense, on Monday, Septem- 
ber 14: “As a result of the operations of the 
Australian Expeditionary Force, Rabaul, the 
seat of gévernment in German New Guinea, 
has been occupied. The British flag was 
hoisted over the town at half-past three 
on Sunday afternoon, and was saluted.” 
A proclamation was then read by Rear- 
Admiral Patey formally setting out the oc- 
cupation. 

The quaintest comment on this bit of 
world-history is a cartoon in the Sydney Bul- 
letin: a kangaroo kicking a dachshund over 
a picket fence. With the capture of Rabaul 
and Herbertshohe, the Australian force ac- 
quired another great German wireless sta- 
tion. A further result was the elision of the 
names of Kaiser Wilhelm and Bismarck from 
the map of Polynesia, and the restoration of 
the older designations of New Britain and 
New Ireland to the islands which, since 1884, 
had borne the names of Neu Pommern and 
Neu Mecklenburg. 
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BOTHA INVADES GERMAN r 
SOUTHWEST AFRICA 


The British flag was 
hoisted over Rabaul on 
August 13, three days after 
General Joffre sent his fa- 
mous message of congratu- 
lation to General Maunory, 
on the decisive victory of 
the Marne. A fortnight 
later, on September 27, an- 
other of the British over- 
sea dominions entered on a 
war of conquest, no less 
than eight thousand miles 
west of New Guinea: Gen- 
eral Louis Botha, Premier 
and head of the army of the 
Union of South Africa, be- 
gan the invasion of German 


Southwest Africa. This 














immense area, half as large 
again as Germany, runs 
north along the Atlantic 
from the north of Cape Colony to Portu- 
guese Angola. A large part of its area of 
322,000 square miles is 5000 feet above sea 
level, with peaks two or three thousand feet, 
higher. It is, therefore, comparatively cool, 
and well adapted for white colonization, cat- 
tle and sheep grazing uniting with diamond 
mining to complete its resemblance to the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 
General Botha, as head of the forces of 
the South African Union, began his invasion 
from two points on the coast: from Walfisch 
or Whale Bay on the north, and the harbor 
which, for centuries had borne the Portu- 
guese title of Angra Pequefia, or Little Bay, 
but which the Germans had recéntly re- 
named, perhaps less euphoniously, Liideritz- 
bucht, in honor of one of their merchant 
pioneers, Herr Liideritz. By January 14, 
the northern force had linked Whale Bay 
with Swakopmund, at the mouth of the 
Swakop river, by a military supply railroad, 
and, starting from this base, General Botha’s 
forces began to work their way up into the 
hill country to the east, towards Windhoek, 
‘the German capital of the colony. This 
force went through sharp fighting, first at 
Tretskopje, a small settlement fifty miles to 
the north-east of Swakopmund, and again at 
Otjimbingwe on the Swakop River, sixty 
miles north-west of Windhoek. Meanwhile 
the southern force, moving northward and 
eastward from Angra Pequefia, and rounding 
Karas mountain, along the line of the rail- 
road from Liideritzbucht through Seeheim 
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GENERAL BOTHA AT THE SURRENDER OF GERMAN SOUTHWEST AFRICA 


(The surrender was signed by Governor Seitz in the tent) 


to Keetmanshoop, made a junction with the 
northern force. General Smuts, in command 
of this force, thereafter operated in direct 
touch with General Botha, whose forces 
finally took possession of Windhoek on May 
12, taking prisoner 3000 Europeans and four 
times as many natives. “The wireless sta- 
tion which, with only one relay, was able to 
communicate with Berlin, was captured in- 
tact, and much rolling-stock also fell into 
General Botha’s hands. 

The final surrender was preceded by a 
truce, concerning which a Boer witness re- 
lates an incident which gives a very graphic 
picture of General Botha. “Botha,” says 
this Boer, an officer on the general’s staff, 
“was confronted, on his arrival at the meet- 
ing-place, by the Civil Governor of the terri- 
tory, who occupied a deck chair, and Major 
Francke, commander of the German forces, 
who stood behind him. The Governor rose 
with a courteous smile to greet his distin- 
guished guest. After an exchange of compli- 
ments General Botha offered his hand to his 
enemy. Francke, with a contemptuous shrug 
of his shoulders, folded his arms and turned 
his back on General Botha, who, smothering 
his annoyance at the insult, asked briefly why 
an armistice had been called. Francke an- 
swered in broken English, speaking rapidly 
in a passionate manner. At times his voice 
almost rose to a shout. Trembling with his 
scorn for the conqueror, he spoke of the 
‘Burgher rabble,’ and spat out the terms he 
asked for as though he were offering them 
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to an offended but forgiven servant. ‘There 
are no terms,” said Botha quietly, when he 
had finished. “Understand,” he went on, 
“from now on I will listen to no talk of 
terms whatsoever. I demand unconditional 
surrender.” He then spoke of the poisoning 
of wells, and warned the German that he 
would hold him personally responsible for 
every such crime agajnst The Hague Con- 
vention. “I will finish my talk when your 
people choose to send a soldier,” replied 
Francke. “I have done with you.” With 
that he turned and hurriedly left the place. 
As he walked away Botha pointed with his 
forefinger. “TI’ll be even with you yet,” he 
said, “I’ll see you don’t poison many more 
wells!” Major Francke’s assumption of mil- 
itary superiority to a soldier so eminent as 
General Botha was, to say the least, amusing. 

On July 9, Lord Buxton, Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Union of South Africa, com- 
municated to Mr. Bonar Law, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, the news that, that 
morning at 2 a.M., General Botha had ac- 
cepted from Governor Seitz the surrender of 
all the German forces in Southwest Africa, 
and Mr. Asquith, the Premier, speaking in 
the House of Commons on July 13, an- 
nounced that “the German dominion of 
Southwest Africa had ceased to exist,’ and 
asked the Commons to testify to the admira- 
tion of the whole Empire and “its gratitude 
to the illustrious general who had rendered 
such an inestimable service to the Empire.” 

To go back for a moment to the vast ocean 
spaces of Polynesia. Japan, which, on No- 
vember 7, had brought about the fall of 
Tsingtau, had captured the German colony 
of the Caroline Islands, which lie due east 
of Mindanao in the Philippines, and, on No- 
vember 18, had handed them over to the 
forces of New Zealand. ‘The transfer was 
marked by the substitution of New Zealand 
bank-notes and specie for German currency 
in the Islands, which must thus be added 
to our new category of “the colonies of a 
colony,”—though it is no longer quite cor- 
rect to speak of the oversea dominions as 
colonies. On December 9, Australian forces 
took over the Solomon Islands, the Marshall 
Islands, with a powerful wireless station, 
completing the collection. In passing, one 
should record a word of admiration for the 
thoroughness with which the Germans had 
adapted Marconi’s wonderful invention to 
their colonial empire. 

There remain two large German colonial 
areas yet to be accounted for: the Cameroon 
region, in the elbow of the Gulf of Guinea, 


between the British territory of Nigeria and 
the French Congo,—a district, originally 
about two hundred thousand square miles in 
area, to which M. Caillaux and his associ- 
ates in 1911 added over a hundred thousand 
square miles of French territory from the 
French Congo; and German East Africa, 
which stretches inland from opposite Zanzi- 
bar, and is bounded, in the interior, by the 
chain of great lakes, Victoria Nyanza, 
Tanganyika, and Nyassa. This territory is 
still larger than the Cameroon region, even 
after Caillaux had enlarged it with a terri- 
tory half the size of France; it contains an 
area of 384,180 square miles. 


THE CAMEROONS 


Effective operations against the German 
colony of Kamerun began late, some time in 
the past spring. A forward movement of 
the British force is thus vividly described 
in the letter of a young British officer, printed 
in The Times: “TI hope you will have heard 
ere this of our capture of Duala and Bona- 
beri and our further advance along the 
Duala Railway to Tusa, and along the Wari 
River to Jabassi. .. . At sundown, night be- 
fore last, it was absolutely gorgeous with the 
purple mountain standing clear out against 
the orange and emerald sky and the dark 
gray shapes of our ships lying sombrely in the 
background, talking to each other in flashing 
Morse. The great mountain, Fernando Po, 
standing up out of the water to starboard, 
and the Peak of Cameroon wreathed in mist 
to port, Victoria invisible, as also Bula,—both 
hidden behind the clouds, as we passed dis- 
dainfully by, and entered the estuary of the 
Cameroon River.” The expedition pros- 
pered so well that it was able to record the 
capture of the important post of Ngaundere, 
four hundred miles inland, on June 29; 
Molundu, in the German Congo territory, 
having been already occupied, on March 19, 
by acombined French and Belgian force, thus 
taking a step towards undoing the work of 
M. Caillaux. 

Speaking on September 15, M. Gaston 
Doumergue, French Minister of the Colo- 
nies, declared that: 


Remarkable results have been obtained by 
French colonial troops, aided by British allies, 
fighting continually along a front of more than 
two thousand miles in Africa since last Septem- 
ber. 

German East Africa, said M. Doumergue, will 
soon be the only colony possessed by Germany, 
with the exception of a small part of the Came- 
roons. The other German ‘possessions are occu- 
pied either by the French or British, or conjointly. 
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BRITISH OPERATIONS IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA; 


EXPEDITIONARY FORCE RETURNING BY TRAIN, 


WITH GERMAN FLAGS AND TROPHIES 


When one considers the difficulties of transpor- 
tation in the interior of the Cameroons, not only 
of food, but of munitions and cannon, of our ex- 
peditionary columns, our success appears to be 
still more evident and meritorious. 

A number of French columns marching from 
east to west and from south to north already 
have covered more than 600 kilometres (about 
373 miles), and fighting continuously, have estab- 
lished junctions and thus surrounded the enemy 
on three sides, while Anglo-French columns are 
operating from the coast toward the interior and 
a blockade of the coast has been effected by Brit- 
ish vessels. 

The fighting in the colonies bears a great re- 
semblance to that on the western front. Trenches, 
barbed-wire entanglements and blockhouse ob- 
servation posts had been cleverly disposed and 
utilized by the Germans, who have shown here, 
as elsewhere, the greatest preparations for war. 
Our enemies had even sent to Africa some aero- 
planes, which the Allies fortunately brought 
down as soon as they appeared. 

The climate and the nature cf the ground op- 
posed great difficulties to the march of our troops, 
but fortunately they were overcome. I must in 
this respect refer to the excellent organization of 
our sanitary service, thanks to which our losses 
due to disease were greatly reduced. 


CONQUEST OF GERMAN EAST AFRICA 


In the great colony of German Eas¢ Africa, 
almost equal to the combined areas of Ger- 
many and France, the fighting began at the 
end of September, 1914, by a German raid 
across the frontier into British East Africa, 
and an attempt to capture Mombasa, the 
capital of that territory and the starting-point 
of the Uganda Railroad. The Germans 
were beaten back into their own territory, 
their opponents being a small body of the 
King’s African Rifles and Arabs from Zanzi- 


bar; but this small force was presently 
strengthened by troops from India, both regu- 
lars and forces supplied by the Indian princes. 
India thus made her entry into the war, as 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa had already done, and we shall 
find Indian troops fighting gallantly at 
several widely separated points in the war 
zone. In November the combined British 
forces made an attack on the German sta- 
tions of Tanga and Jassin, the former an 
important seaport, joined by rail with Moshi 
among the foothills of Kilimanjaro, and, in- 
land, there were vigorous attacks and coun- 
ter-attacks by boat in Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
The fighting in this region, as in the Kame- 
run region on the other side of Africa, con- 
tinues, and is likely to continue for some time 
to come. We may indicate its recent stages 
by recording that, on June 28, a telegram 
was sent by Lord Kitchener, as Secretary of 
War, to Major-General Tighe, in command 
of the troops in British East Africa, con- 
gratulating him on the success of his work. 

It is, perhaps, too soon to sum up the re- 
sults of the war as we have recorded its 
progress, in Africa, Asia, and Polynesia. 
But we may say that it appears very unlikely 
that the former German colonies now in the 
possession of the Union of South Africa and 
of Australia and New Zealand, will ever 
again fly the black, white, and red flag of 
Germany. Colonies which became British, in 
the world-war of a hundred years ago, are 
British still, and have in every way benefited 
by their incorporation in the Empire. As for 
Germany’s remaining colony in Africa, Ger- 
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man East Africa, the entire coast-line is in 
the hands of the Entente Powers, as well 
as many posts several hundred miles in- 
land. This means that the German gar- 
risons, however gallantly they may fight, 
are cut off from all possibility of re- 
newing their supplies of ammunition, so that 
their surrender is only a question of time. It 
is, in one way, a misnomer to speak of these 
vast African territories which, a year ago, 


were administered from Berlin, as “colonies,” 


in the sense of region§ colonized by the sur- 
plus population of Germany. ‘There were, in 
fact, in German Africa, less than 25,000 
white men, less than the “German colony” 
in more than one of our Western towns. So 
that the loss of them all means no real in- 
crease of congestion in Germany. ‘They 
were, indeed, rather a Bismarckian flourish 
than a practical necessity. 
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THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE, 
REFORMER 


ESS than a year ago the post of Warden 
of Sing Sing Prison, in New York, was 
accepted by Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne, a 
distinguished -citizen and noted advocate of 
prison reform. ‘The public then was curious 
to know not only how far he would go 
toward putting his radical theories into prac- 
tise, but also how the innovations would 
stand the test of trial. 
Nine months have passed; and, while it is 
too soon to express opipions based upon per- 
manent results, it is possible 


The law itself set many limitations, and 
the physical condition of the buildings and 
grounds set others; but Mr. Osborne strove 
to do the best he could with the materials at 
hand. 

The changes have thus, above all else, been 
in the nature of a more kindly attitude 
toward inmates upon the part of prison offi- 
cials,—expressing itself in the granting of 
minor privileges and responsibilities. 

It is true that some pcisoners have abused 





to state definitely two con- 
clusions: First, that prison 
discipline has not been dis- 
organized, and, second, that 
the men themselves have 
profited both physically and 
morally, 

Mr. Osborne’s interest in 
prisons is due in large part 
to the fact that his life- 
long. residence has been at 
Auburn, N. Y., where a 
State prison is a very promi- 
nent object. He first asso- 
ciated himself with the re- 
formatory community 
known as the George Jun- 
ior Republic, serving as 
president of its board of 
trustees for fifteen years, 
and during that time also 
became directly interested 
in individual prisoners at 














Sing Sing. A long period of 
active work for prison re- 
form followed, and in 1913, 
in order to study the problem at first hand, 
he became a voluntary inmate of Auburn 
prison for one week. 

_ At Auburn, Mr. Osborne had assisted ma- 
terially in the formation of a Mutual Wel- 
fare League, composed of prisoners; and soon 
after he came to Sing Sing a similar organiza- 
tion was started there, superseding the Gol- 
den Rule Brotherhood. One of his first 
official acts was to invite the men to suggest 
changes in prison routine and discipline, most 
of their recommendations being immediately 
adopted. 





Photograph by Greeley Photo Service 


HON. THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 


their privileges, and that escapes have oc- 
curred. The number of these is, however, 
below the average of former years. Recently 
fifteen inmates applied for and received per- 
mission to go in pursuit of a fugitive. They 
were out all night, and came back the next 
morning very proud of the trust shown in 
them. On another occasion the plans of two 
inmates to escape were frustrated by a mem- 
ber of the League. 

The feeling of the inmates is well ex- 
pressed in a recent bulletin of the League: 


A few short months ago, Sing Sing was worse 
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than any hell conceived in the lurid brain of a 
fanatic; physical conditions have scarcely been 
remedied ;—only dynamite, judiciously placed, can 
do that,—but, morally, the change has been as- 
tounding. 


Over against this might be placed the let- 
ter from an inmate at Sing Sing to his “pal,” 
found when he also got into the clutches of 
the law: 


I guess you know I am up here serving a three- 
year bit. But why worry? It is much easier up 
here than you think. Baseball every day, and 
swimming the same. We can talk and yell all 
we want, and we can talk in the shop. Movies 
every night. 


This man, however, had just begun his 
term. ‘The real- inmate would shrug his 
shoulders, and say: “Wait until he has been 
here longer.” 

Furthermore, when his term has come to 
an end, will not the prisoner have been so 
benefited, unconsciously, by this harmless and 
healthful recreation, that he will wish to 
avoid former haunts,—which, in his case and 
most others, were the saloon and the street- 
corner ? 

Those who believe that the new methods 
may make prison life a thing not to be feared 
and shunned, really miss the point. For, as 
Mr. Osborne has put it, the modern system 
will make the men desirous and capable 
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of leading an honest and useful life. 

It has been a personal sacrifice to Mr. Os- 
borne to carry on his work at Sing Sing. A 
wealthy man of high social and_ business 
standing, he has left his home and family to 
live——as a Warden must,—in contact with 
his charges. His methods, furthermore, have 
aroused no little opposition. While some 
of this has been from people who sincerely 
doubt the wisdom of making prisons more 
attractive places of abode, it is no secret that 
much of the opposition has been political. 
Prison administration in New York has been 
notoriously corrupt for a great many years, 
and the hold of the old “ring” has not yet 
been thoroughly broken. It is, however, 
not only as a prison reformer that the War- 
den is noted; he has long been regarded as 
one of the chief poljtical reformers in the 
Democratic party of New York State. 

The criticism has been made, too, that Mr. 
Osborne is creating an improved. system, 
through his own exceptional personality and 
intelligence, that would be difficult for an- 
other to carry on. But Mr. Osborne believes 
that the only thing necessary in a prison ad- 
ministration, under the self-government sys- 
tem, is patience and faith. “It does not need 
brains; for there is plenty of brains inside, 
among the men.’ 

Howarp Reniennen: 
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PRISONERS AT SING SING WELCOMING WARDEN OSBORNE, ON HIS RETURN FROM VACATION LAST MONTH 


(Acting? as officials of the Mutual Welfare League these men, with the prisoners’ band, are here shown on 
parade outside the prison walls) 
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THE WARDEN’S OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, AND THE CELL BLOCK 


(In the long structure at the_right, which is nearly ninety years old, practically the entire prison com- 


munity of 1500 men is housed. eyon 


lies the Hudson. 


One wonders why prison grounds should have been 


laid out on the water’s edge, rather than in the beautiful and healthful hills which rise up from the right of 


the picture. 


The lower tiers of cells are not only always damp, but frequently overrun with water) 


THE NEW METHODS AT SING 
SING PRISON 


BY THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE 


HE old barbaric theory which regarded 
the treatment of criminals as a matter 
of retribution and punishment is gradually 
giving way to the civilized theory of reforma- 
tion and education. Yet it remains a fact 
that our whole system of criminal law is 
still based upon that old and hateful theory. 
The first duty of a prison reformer, there- 
fore, is to impress and reimpress upon the 
public the doctrine that the present theory of 
the law must be changed,—that its aim 
should never be punishment, but prevention 
and reform. ‘The theory of punishment is 
condemned by religion, discarded by experi- 
ence, contrary to democratic ideals, and a 
disgrace to civilization. 

There must be a more enlightened system 
of justice, which shall include the administra- 
tion of both county jails and State prisons; 
a system which shall aim at reform rather 
than punishment; which shall encourage 
those unfortunate fellow-men who have 
broken the laws to learn to adapt themselves 
to the proper conditions of organized society. 





The photographs used in this article are copyrighted 
by the Greeley Photo Service. 
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Law itself is but the formulated expression 
of the conscience and convenience of society, 
and to change the law we must first arouse 
public opinion to the need. The ordinary 
man thinks and talks of a criminal as a crea- 
ture of a different breed than himself, and 
one that must be mastered; and punished 
as a matter of course. 

The interest that people are now taking 
in the question of prison reform is encour- 
aging. I confess that I have been greatly 
surprised at the way in which the public 
have gained a clear-headed notion of what 
we are doing at Sing Sing. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR PRISONERS 


Ninety years ago the Auburn system, so- 
called, stood for enlightened and liberal treat- 
ment of the prisoners, as against the Phila- 
delphia system of solitary confinement. It 
was practically the same system which now 
obtains generally throughout the country. 
But a new Auburn system has made its ap- 
pearance, and, it is believed, will be ulti- 
mately recognized as far superior to any 
of the so-called “honor” systems which 
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bers. Each violation of discipline or good 
conduct becomes an offense against the 
league, punishable by its duly constituted 
officers. ‘Thus we bring to the aid of the 
prison authorities the public opinion of the 
prisoners, the loyalty of a man to his-friends, 


—to the “gang,”—which is characteristic + 
of prisoners. 
My firm belief is that under such a prison I. 


system the men will become desirous and 
capable of leading an honest and useful life. 


ESSENTIALS OF AN ENLIGHTENED PRISON 
SYSTEM 


The very foundation of our prison system 
needs to be rebuilt; and at the bottom must 
lie three’ principles: 

First—The law must decree not punish- 
ment, but temporary exile from society until 
the offender has proven by his conduct that 
he is fit to return. 

Second—Society must brand no man as a 
criminal; but-aim solely to reform the mental 
conditions under which a criminal act has I 
been committed. 


























THE LIVING QUARTERS OF 700 MEN 


(The picture shows one-half oj the cells, in six tiers. 
The others are in the same building, backing up 
against those seen here. All of the cells are exactly 
alike. It will be noticed that the familiar rows of 
windows merely admit light to the galleries and form 
no part of the cells. For perhaps an hour each day 
the sun’s rays will come through the windows at such 
angle as to fall within the celis) 


have prevailed in different institutions. 

There have, of course, been advances in 
many States in the direction of kindness to 
the prisoners, a reduction of brutality and 
severity, and an increased number of pris- 
oners trusted on their honor as individuals. 

The self-governing system now in use at 
Auburn and Sing Sing not only goes a step 
beyond the honor system, but is totally dif- 
ferent in kind,—for it trusts not the indi- 
vidual, but the entire prison community. The 
individual is made responsible not to the 
warden or to some autocrat, more or less 
benevolent, but to the whole body of his 
fellow-prisoners. 

What we have done at Sing Sing is to 
lay the foundation for all good prison work, A PRISON CELL AND ITS INMATE ie 
by getting a right spirit of cooperation among (The cot occupies more than half the floor space. 
the prisoners. This has been accomplished /""s: Coy ee ogy oe. dg vec pt 
by allowing the prisoners to form themselves when the cell is occupied. In the lower tiers, even on | 





























: a hot summer day, the walls and ceiling glisten with 

into a Mutual Welfare League. To the moisture. Before Mr. Osborne became pe tye it 

ivi , H + was customary to lock the men in these cells from 

league all the privileges have been given; four o'clock in the afternoon until the next morning. 

and the league, as an organization, becomes Now they remain in the yard until six, and go out 

* C ° again in the evening to attend lectures or moving- 
responsible for the good conduct of its mem- picture entertainments) 
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THE DORMITORY—FOR HONOR MEN AND THOSE WHO ARE IN POOR HEALTH 
(There are more prisoners than cells, and part of the floor over the chapel is utilized as extra sleeping 


uarters. 
fer good conduct is furnished) 


Third—The prison must be an institution 
where every inmate shall have the largest 
practicable amount of individual freedom, 
because “it is liberty alone that fits men for 
liberty.” 

The plan of sentencing a convicted man 
to an indefinite period of imprisonment,— 
the length of which is to be determined by 
his conduct and tendency to reform,—has 
been tried and has proved itself. It should 
be extended. After the verdict of “guilty” 
is pronounced by the jury the man should 
be told by the court that, as he has trans- 
gressed the laws of society, he must remain 
in exile from it, until he has shown by his 
conduct that he is fit to return. 

Then every help should be given him, 
every resource of the State should aid him, 
every incentive should be offered him,—to 
learn his lesson. When he has learned it, 
be that time long or short, society should 
welcome him back to its midst. It should 
not turn its back upon him, because his 
very return will show that he has worked 
out his own salvation, that from the bitter- 
ness of experience he has learned the truth 
he would not or could not learn without it. 

There will be those who will learn their 
lesson without friction, and who will rap- 
idly come to the point where they can re- 


Thus not only is the crowding of two men in the same cell avoided, but another means of reward 


join the outside world. But there will also 
be those who cannot get along even with 
this modified liberty ; so they should be placed 
in an “inner prison” where even that liberty 
would be further modified. 

But always the basis of the system must be 
not more and more repression, but simply 
less and less liberty; the accent always be- 
ing on the liberty. As much freedom as the 
man can stand; no attempt to close the ave- 
nues of wrong-doing; but rather that the 
avenues to wrong-doing be left open and very 
apparent, so that he may learn to avoid them. 

“Tt is liberty alone that fits men for lib- 
erty,” as Mr. Gladstone wrote regarding 
Ireland’s demand for home rule. The prison 
system now endeavors to make men indus- 
trious by driving them to work; to make 
them virtuous by removing temptation; to 
make them respect the law by forcing them 
to obey the edicts of authority; to make them 
far-sighted by allowing them no chance to 
exercise foresight, to give them individual 
initiative by treating them in large groups ; 
in short to prepare them again for society 
by placing them in conditions as unlike real 
society 7s they could well be made. 

Character, however, is made not through 
absence of temptation, but by resistance of 
temptation. That is one of the fundamental 
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A PORTION OF THE YARD, OVERLOOKING THE HUDSON 


(Between four o’clock and six o'clock the men have free use of the 
yard,—playing baseball, tennis, and a form of bowling. Or they may prefer 
merely to stroll around and watch others at play. Before the “new free- 
dom” came there was no recreation of any kind, and the only use of the 
yard was upon a doctor’s prescription, calling for perhaps ten minutes a 
day! In the building at the left are the mess hall and the auditorium used 
for religious services, lectures, and moving pictures. At the right is one of 
the work shops. The photograph was made from a window in the cell block) 


punishment would imme- 
diately follow by imprison- 
ment in the dark cell. Six 
days’ confinement for turn- 
ing the head was not un- 
usual, 

Everywhere the prisoner 
was subjected to an atmos- 
phere of suspicion. It was 
assumed that he was thor- 
oughly wicked, that he 
could not be trusted to go 
a step apart from the regu- 
lar routine. 

The result was a system 
where men could not talk 
naturally, or walk natu- 
rally, or work naturally. In 
fact, they could not do any- 
thing naturally but breathe, 
—and there was not enough 
air to do that naturally in 
many of the cells. 





mistakes of the old prison system. ‘There 
was a vague idea in the minds of many peo- 
ple that men can be made better by train- 
ing in absence of temptation; so the endeavor 
always was to remove all temptation in prison 
life. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE OLD PLAN AND OF 
THE NEW 


As a logical outcome of the old theory, the 
men at Sing Sing were forbidden to talk or 














even to turn their heads in the great mess 
hall. Sixty officers were detailed at every 
meal to see that no man spoke, and if there 
Was any appearance of an attempt to do so 

















A BASEBALL GAME AT SING SING 
(Teams representing the various shops play every afternoon; and on 
Saturdays and Sundays there -are special games with visiting clubs from 
nearby cities. Upon these occasions victory rests often with the prison team) 


A LIBRARY OF 15,000 VOLUMES 


(It is not as well patronized as formerly, for then 
there was nothing else to do 
o’clock in the afternoon until bed tume 


but. — from four 


Being human, prisoners 
resent brutality. I do not 
think any decent man ob- 
jects to a fair punishment 
for what he has done. But 
when it is carried beyond a 
fair balance it begets resent- 
ment and a determination 
to get even, and more than 
even if necessary. 

At Sing Sing we have re- 
moved the officers from the 
mess hall, so that 1200 
prisoners eat pleasantly and 
sociably together, chatting 
like any other good-natured 
crowd of men, and with far 
less disorder than under 
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the old system. ‘The offi- 
cers have also been taken 
out of the work shops, 
which are left to the care of 
the foremen and their assist- 
ants, ° 

Everywhere the old at- 
mosphere of suspicion has 
been replaced by an atmos- 
phere of confidence and 
trust. Instead of the as- 
sumption that every man is 
inherently evil, and that 
every one of his acts must 
be subject to surveillance, 
he is assumed to be trust- 
worthy until he shows him- 














self false to his trust. “Then 
his fellow-prisoners take 
him in hand, try him before 


open river, an 

















ONE OF FOUR CLASSROOMS 


(New York has had prison schools for the past ten 
years. The men are given one hour’s instruction each 
day, fellow-inmates serving as teachers. During the 
coming winter the men at Sing Sing will also have the 
privilege of attending evening classes. Besides the 
“three R’s’ one may learn stenography, telegraphy, 
electrical engineering, or automobile repairing) 


A FAVORITE SUMMER PASTIME 


(The prisoners are allowed to swim in an enclosed part of the Hudson, 
Here they oe fare to face with temptation.—for beyond the fence lies the 
within plain view ts the Jersey shore) 


inefficiently and dishonestly administered. 

In order to have a prison honestly and 
efficiently administered, as a business institu- 
tion, it must be kept out of politics. And 
let me call attention to the fact that corrup- 
tion in a prison department is infinitely worse 
than corruption in a highway, public works, 
or conservation department, because those de- 
partments deal with inanimate objects, 
whereas the prisons deal with men. 


THE PRISON LABOR PROBLEM 


It is recognized now clearly that in all our 
prisons men should learn to labor. But it 
is not so clearly recognized that when you 
force men to labor that is slave labor; and 
there are few people who learn to love work 
by being forced to do it. You are grating 
against all the grooves of human nature when 





a judiciary board, and de- 
termine what discipline is 
necessary to check the evil. 


WHAT SING SING USED 
TO BE 


Sing Sing has long been 
a prison of the old type, in 
which the emphasis was en- 
tirely laid upon the mere 
imprisonment of the man, 
having no real consideration 
of the question how he was 
going to feel and act when 
he went back into society. 
The prison system in New 














York, up to within recent 
times, had been based upon 
false theories, and very 


TENNIS IS ANOTHER INNOVATION AT SING SING 
(The cell block may be seen from any corner of the yard being a con- 
stant reminder to the men, while at play, of former conditions—when the 
hours now spent in recreation were passed in confinement and in silence) 
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GONE ARE THE LOCK-STEP, THE PRISON UNIFORM, AND THE OFFICER 
(Yet the movement of 1500 men at one time from-cells or workshops to the mess-hall is accomplished with- 


out confusion, 


The men are divided into companies, and respond to the beat of a drum. 


Instead of by uni- 


formed guards, with clubs in hand, the men are directed by fellow-prisoners, whom they themselves have selected) 


{ 
you take such action. If it is desired that 
‘these men should work willingly when they 
come out of prison (and with many of them 
voluntary honest labor is the first necessity 
of their reformed life), then they should be 
taught while in prison voluntarily to choose 
labor rather than idleness. In order to do 
that you must give them liberty to remain 
idle; but let them bear the economic results of 
idleness—starvation and dependence. 
. 


Outside the walls the man must choose be- 
tween work and idleness—between honesty 
and crime. Why not let him teach himself 
these lessons before, he comes out? Such 
things are best learned by experience. 

The present problems are, first to find 
enough work for the men to do, for the prison 
industries have been so badly managed in the 
past that it is hard to make headway; and, 
second, the constant shifting of the prison 

population, which 








ye 





makes good fac- 
tory work diff- 
cult. Many ex- 
perienced workers 
are drafted off to 
other prisons; 
others come to 
the end of their 
terms. Another 
difficulty is the 
lack of incentive. 
The State pays a 
cent and a half a 
day, whether the 
manisagood 
worker, or a poor 
one, or a lazy 
one,—or, in fact, 
whether he works 








, IN THE GREAT. MESS-HALL, 


wholesome yy yal 
men carried 
stituted their supper. 


1200 OF THE MEN EAT SIMULTANEOUSLY 


(The State law decrees that they shall have “a sufficient quantity of inferior but 
There are now three meals a day, instead 
a chunk of bread with them to their cells in the afternoon, and that con- 
In this room, under the old system, men were forbidden to ‘ 
talk or even to turn their heads, and sixty officers were detailed to enforce the rule, 
Now they eat pleasantly and sociably together, with no officer present) 


at all, There is 
absolutely no in- 
ducement for a 
man to do good 
work, Slave labor 


of two. Formerly the 
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is notoriously inefficient. 
Another of the problems 
of prison labor is that the 
kind of work done by the 
men is for the most part un- 
attractive, because they have 
. no expectation of doing the 
: same kind of work when 
they leave prison. The ma- 
jority of. the men at Sing 
Sing, for “instance, make 
shoes, brooms, mats, or un- 
. derwear. 
The immediate necessity 
at Sing Sing is the purchase 
of a large tract of land, 


and the erection of a 
d ied 2 4 AO: THE KNITTING SHOP, WHERE UNDERWEAR AND SOCKS ARE MADE 
mo ern 2 In 0 ins . (In the distance may be seen the spindles of the machines. In the fore- 
tion. When the prison is ground is the finished product. This is the most important shop at Sing 
. 1 f Sing. Since prisoner-foremen were substituted for guards and voluntary 
removed to its arge tract o labor for the compulsory standard, the output of the shop has increased) 
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“YE TOGGERY”’—THE WELFARE LEAGUE STORE 


(Run by and for the inmates 
and equipped with cash register, 
typewriter, and telephone. Goods 
are sold at wholesale prices plus 5 
per cent., the profit being turned 
over to the general fund of the 
League) 


land I hope that farming 
may be made the basis of 
labor, so as to provide as 
largely as possible for the 
support of the inmates. The 
prison indeed, ought, as far 
as possible, to represent a 
real community. I should 
have the State pay a full 
wage; and I believe that if 
the State would allow the 
prisoners to aid in the sup- 
port of their families; the 
prisoners would do’so much 
better work that the prisons 


could be, in a very large measure, self- 
sustaining. 

It should never be lost sight of that it is 
the duty of the State to make the prison a 
school where men can be trained for citizen- 
ship,—and that includes the learning of some 
industrial pursuit, so that a man may be able 
to live by honest work. 


A PRISON-REFORM CREED 


I have stated in my recent book, “Within 
Prison Walls,” and in more than one public 
speech, certain general principles that my fur- 
ther experience fully supports. Some of these 
follow: 

No sensible person proposes to sentimenta- 
lize over the law-breaker. Call the prison by 

















A SECTION OF THE SHOE SHOP 


(Here the men make not only their own shoes, but footwear for women in 
State institutions and children in orphan asylums) 
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any name you please, yet 
prisons of some sort we 
must have so long as men 
commit crime; and that, 
from present indications, 
will be for many genera- 
tions to come. siya 

So far from setting men | § Wath ii 
free from prison, I would | § AVAUBAU 
put more men in prison 
than are there now; for we 
should send up all who now 
escape by the wiles of 
crooked lawyers, and we 
should include the crooked 
lawyers. 

But behind the prison 














walls we should relax the - 
iron discipline—the _hide- EDITORIAL ROOM OF THE “STAR OF HOPE” 

. Ba (The inmates of five State prisons in New York publish a semi-monthly 
ous, degrading. UNSUCCESS periodical. It is edited and printed at Sing Sing, The editor-in-chief 
ful system of silence and .- eg is a man a Pgh as editorial gern who has eid the 

‘ : post for six years. he periodical is now “‘set up” on a linotype machine,— 
punishment—and substitute a gift to the Welfare League, as the printers will tell aa we not the 


a system that will be fair ?7°Perty of the State) 

to all men, a limited form 

of freedom, and work in the open air. (2) If you treat them like beasts it will 
My personal observations of the working of be hard for them to keep from degenerating 

the Mutual Welfare League at Auburn and into beasts. If you treat them like men you 

Sing Sing have made me realize more firmly can help them to rise. 

than ever before these doctrines discussed in (3) If you trust them they will show 


the volume just mentioned : themselves worthy of trust. 
(1) The prisoners are men—real men— (4) If you place responsibility upon them 
your brethren and mine. they will rise to it. 

















THE PRISONERS’ BAND 
(Contributions from friends have enabled the League to purchase instru- 
ments and music costing nearly $500; and the members | 
think ‘that tt ts well worth the expense) 
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AUTOMOBILES BY THE 
MILLION 


How QUANTITY PRODUCTION OF PLEASURE CARS HAS BROUGHT THE 


AVERAGE PRICE FROM $2125 IN 
ABLE FURTHER REDUCTIONS 


1907 To $814 IN 1915—PRob- 
IN COST TO THE CONSUMER 


BY J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


E are in for it,—the complete auto- 

mobilization of the country from coast 
to coast, from the hog farm in the Ozark 
Mountains to the Fifth Avenue palace. In 
the last fiscal year (1914-1915) 703,527 cars 
were sold,—a 36 per cent. increase over the 
year before, though the money spent on them 
was only about 10 per cent. more! The 
total number of cars running is now over 
2,000,000, and in eight years the average 
price of autos has dropped from $2125 to 
$814. 

What it all means we haven’t stopped to 
figure out, but that it is a big thing,—a mon- 
strously big thing,—is already apparent. It 
is actually changing the life of nearly all 
classes of people, remaking business in many 
aspects, and strikingly affecting that very 
foundation of our economic life,—land and 
property values. 

What does all this mean to the average 
man and the average family? 

Well, to get the right point of view about 
it, we should look backward for some simi- 
lar phenomena with which to compare it. 
The steam railroad alone affords the proper 
comparison. Thirty or forty years ago a 
railroadization of the country was in full 
bloom. We have now about 250,000 miles 
of railway,—far more than any other nation. 
Everybody knows what a vitally big thing 
that has been; it is actually credited with 
making the country. Better means of com- 
munication always remove barriers, lower 
costs, and stimulate every form of human 
activity and enjoyment. 

The railroad, however great its advance in 
intercommunication, has, nevertheless, severe 
limitations. It is essentially a mass trans- 
portation method,—that is, it carries mer- 
chandise and people in bulk, along main 
trunk lines. It cannot penetrate into the by- 
ways, nor is it available for the individual 
and his private uses. 

The trolley was another jump forward 


toward the ideal of more widely penetrating 
and more individually useful means of trans- 
portation. In a comparatively few years 
45,000 miles of trolley lines were built. 
These have also done great things for the 
country. Then we had the bicycle, which 
gave a faint glimpse of what might be; yet 
the horse and carriage still remained the 
only practically available means of individual 
transportation. 

But what good was the horse and car- 
riage when the people were swarming to 
the cities so fast that instead of the greater 
portion by far of the population being in 
rural districts, as was the case formerly, the 
reverse is now true,—the greater portion is 
now in and around cities and towns? The 
impracticability of keeping a horse in a town 
withheld millions of people from the enjoy- 
ment of individual travel. ‘The joy that peo- 
ple used to feel riding on a rocking chair on 
the Erie canal boats or the open passenger 
cars of early times was no doubt the same 
joy that people feel to-day when riding in the 
luxurious tonneau of an automobile. But 
travel of any automatic kind is not so novel 
to-day, and almost without knowing it, the 
world was red ripe for a new extension of 
transportation which would bring ail places 
together, as the capillaries of the human body 
bring blood to the tiniest corners of the organ- 
ism and connect them with main arteries. 
The demand was for automatic individual 
transportation, and in duxury. Luxury was 
the keynote of it. Flushed with successful 
work and savings, people wanted to get the 
same soft seat and swift movement that a 
Pullman coach gives them,—but for ail of 
their goings and comings, to all places, at 
their own sweet will. 

Here, then, is the human-nature secret of 
the marvelous place the auto has quickly 
assumed in our life. We wanted very much, 
indeed, what it had to give,—that is why 
the making of autos jumped from 3700 cars 
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>] servative financiers took 
steps to stop the dreadful 
waste and inflation, and 
many bubbles burst. 

Then things began to 
happen. The new era of 
the automobile was about to 
dawn. New men came into 
the field, and organization 
in the fullest sense of the 
word was started. Some of 
the best brains of typical 
American business genius 
went into the field. Ever 








($440—20-horsepower, four-cylinder, two —— forward and reverse, elec- 
tric headlights and high-power magneto left-hand drive) 


in 1899 to 703,527 in 1915, with spectacular 
possibilities for the future. 

In fact, we Americans took the automobile 
much as a savage tribe takes a new intoxicant, 
—we regaled ourselves with it quite intoxi- 
catedly for a series of years before we even 
thought seriously of what it might do for 
us in a practical way. We almost grabbed 
the cars out of the hands of the makers, so 
eager were we for them. We paid as high as 
from $6000 to $12,000 for an auto (im- 
mense prices measured by our standards of 
to-day), and vented upon the auto all our 
national vices of extravagance, snobbishness, 
excess and carelessness. Men came _ into 
automobile offices with their wives, peered 
around the show car a few minutes, asked 
their wives if they liked the seat cushions, 
and then ordered it sent around to the house. 
People snobbishly affected to judge of wealth 
and standing by the make of one’s car. For- 
eign cars inferior to domestic cars were 
bought at higher prices, for purposes of 
social impression. Chauffeurs outrageously 
grafted on supplies, and misused cars. Houses 
were mortgaged and ruin was accomplished 
for many who paid the high prices for cars 
and then could not stand the high main- 
tenance and repair cost. 


since then (about 1907) the 
real automobilization of not 
only this country, but lat- 
terly also of the world, has been going for-. 
ward in a wonderful manner. 


THE ENGINEERS’ JOB,—STANDARDIZATION 


The first thing to do by way of remedy 
was to take automobiles out of the list of 
expensive luxuries, requiring constant me- 
chanical attention; for it was realized that if 
this were not done, the market would shrink 
rather than expand; the auto would de- 
generate into the status of a fad, doomed to 
collapse like the bicycle craze. The im- 
portant load of responsibility for saving the 
automobile for the average American fell 
upon the engineers. There is a fascinating 
romance in their efforts alone. They. realized 
that if they worked as separate individuals 
employed by separate firms they could accom- 
plish little. The great need was for stand- 
ardization. The nation could never be auto- 
mobilized if there were a hundred separate 
makers with separate sizes and standards, 
compelling you and me as automobile owners 
to wait for weeks for the arrival of a particu- 
lar kind of screw-thread used by a particular 
company, if something went wrong. It 
would be like traveling when every town 
you came to used a different kind of money. 





Bankers protested and en- 
tered complaint against the 
automobile as a_ degener- 
ating factor in life. Auto- 
mobile-makers, made dizzy 
with the pace of the ‘auto 
game,” expanded lavishly, 
over-capitalized, undertook 
to build entire cities. or 
effect great stock-jobbing 
consolidations, with lavishly 














paid, incompetent officers 
and executives,—until con- 


($750—35-horsepower, four-cylinder, electric starting and _ lighting, | de- 
mountable rims, left-hand drive, high-tension magneto, built-in windshield, 
non-skid tires in rear, deep upholstery) 
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So the automobile engi- - 
neers, like the true scientists 
they were, banded them- 
selves together to work as 
one. They appointed com- 
mittees to investigate sepa- 
a 1 rate problems,—one to go 
to Europe and study into 
hard metals, another to re- 
vise screw-thread standards 


(which they found — had 




















men 
never been improved since ee ee Fp we cher oral electric starting and lighting, de- 

a ° a mountable rims, left-han rive, full set of instruments, full floating axle, 
ancient naval days). The Timken bearings, one-man top, safety tread tires, high-grade steels) 


entire manufacturing field 
has been advanced by the striking work of farmer,—in line for its benefits. All 
automobile engineers. mechanisms destined for the millions, as the 
Also, they went to work on the tire- auto is now destined, must be so standard- 
makers, to set standards for wheel-rims, and ized or fail. © 
LOW-PRICED CARS FOR THE 
MANY. 


But popular price was 
just as vital as standardiza- 
tion of mechanisms. ‘That 
low-price automobile genius 
in Detroit who is now so 
well known, had already 
proved that the automobile 
market’s depth and capacity 
was exactly in ratio to the 
possible price reduction. It 
was, to all intents, a bot- 
tomless well, plumbable 
only as you figured the price 
of automobiles. Or, it was 
a triangle (see illustration), 
with a small market at the 


Ng ve gg Pyne prac eight-cylinder, new V-type motor, —- crank- tip where the prices were 

ing device, 122-inch wheelbase, one-man top, windshield, nickel trimmings, : : tite 

full set of instruments, demountable rims, tires 36 x 42) P high, but with the majority 
of families in the United 








+ 

















] 
to limit sizes. You can imagine how glad the States as a market near the base line,—if 
tire-makers were for this, because otherwise prices were made as low as some cars will 
— they were obliged to make dozens of sizes of likely be offered at in the future. There is 


wheels and rims and keep dealers stocked good reason to believe that there are 5,500,- 
with them. You, as an auto 
owner, were constantly irri- 
i tated to find that you could 
= not get your size readily. 

, To-day all these things, 
and many more, are per- 
fectly accomplished, and 
automobiles are perhaps the |. 
ae | most interchangeable of all -} © 
mechanisms. Standardiza- ‘| | 
tion has a new meaning 
since the automobile came. * " 
It saved the auto from ulti- POF cE ii A ee 
mate annihilation, and in- ($2600—25-horsepower (touring, phaeton, or runabout), seven-passenger, 
stead has put the average 12-cylinder (V-type), self-starting system, electric lights power tire pump, one- 


h ] k d th man top, windshield and ventilator, 36x4% tires, demountable rims, chowe of 
man,—the cler an the wood finishes and monogram, spare lamps, divided front seats. extra seats, etc.) 
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Incomes 


Over $60,000 


























$6,000 - $15,000 
$3,000 - $6,000 








as $1,800 - $3,000 
$1,200 - $1,800 











People Cars 
5,000 for 
75,000 4 17,000 ~ 

250,000 WA 100 ,000 . 

925 ,000 300 ,000 
2,000,000 Sf 700 ,000 . 
2,225,000 7 520,000 4 
5,480,000 1,640,000 


DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE AUTOMOBILE MARKET 


000 people in the United States with incomes 
of $1200 or over, and 3,225,000 with incomes 
of $1800 and over. 

Once these truths were fully grasped, 
there began a pretty race for quantity pro- 
duction. It was realized that automobiles 
would in the future really have to be sold,— 
that is, people would hardly step up to the 
counter, and order them, as, figuratively 
speaking, they had done in the past. Price, 
service, and salesmanship then became the 
deep concerns of auto-makers. It was de- 
manded of the engineers, again (and finan- 
ciers), to bring about quantity production, 
and it can easily be imagined that efficiency 
marvels have been accomplished to enable 
one maker to produce 318,000 of his. cars 
annually and others from 10,000 to 100,000. 
One Middle Western maker of moderate- 
price cars made only 400 cars in 12 months 
eight years ago,—to-day he ships 400 cars 
every day (and plans to make it 600 in a 
few more months) and his car is not the 
cheapest car,—there are at least ten others 
selling lower. He has sixty-seven factory 
buildings covering seventy-nine acres. 


OUTPUT-INCREASING MACHINERY 


To accomplish highest production in the 
manner which has been necessary, the ma- 
chining of parts by automatic action has been 
the most important element. In former 
times, cylinders were bored one at a time, 
necessitating many handlings and separate 
machines. Now, even the six-cylinder motors 
are all bored at one operation. A block of 
cylinders now requires 120 minutes, whereas 
it used to take eleven hours. To machine a 
crankcase it formerly took 1275 minutes,— 
now only 314 minutes. 

Needless to say, machines which can do 


such work are large in size and enormously ° 
costly. The price of fifty or 100 automobiles 
must, in some cases, be invested in one ma- 
chine to make one part. The same is true 
of planing, which had to be done on one 
side of the metal at a time, but is now done 
on three sides at a time,—also by big special 
machines. Again, take the cutting of gears, 
One gear at a time was the rule in former 
days, whereas a dozen are cut at once now,— 
and more quickly than one used to be cut! 
When you realize the costly nature of ma- 
chines to make single parts you can also 
realize, first, that the tremendous investment 
necessary to equip a factory with large pro- 
duction facilities has not made it easy for 
ambitious manufacturers to bring the price 
down. It has also made it a practical neces- 
sity to greatly reduce the number of parts, 
while at the same time there was the com- 
pulsion of competition to add to the facilities 
provided in the automobile. 


THINGS THAT GO WITH THE CAR 


This latter phase of automobile-selling has 
tremendously advanced in the past three or 
four years. It is interesting to note what 
one can purchase to-day as contrasted with 
what one was able to purchase seven or 
eight years ago. For $1800 one could at that 
time secure from a few of the pioneers of the 
moderate-priced car, a fairly serviceable ma- 
chine. As a matter of course, at that price 
it did not have high-grade metal fittings or 
accessories that are possible to obtain for 
$600 or $700 less to-day. It had no self- 
starter, of course; it had an imitation leather 
top, was minus a lighting system, and usually 
used battery ignition, unless extra was paid 
for a magneto. There was no speedometer, 
oil gauge or gasolene pressure system; the 





$15,000 - $60,000 
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wheel base was about 
100 inches, the tires were 
small, and upholstery 
was not of leather or 
high-grade deep cushion- 
ing, and bronze bearings 
and chrome nickel steel 
or roller bearings were 
not for that type of cars; 
the rear axle was not 
full foating and there 
were no demountable 
rims. Back in 1903 no 
automobile even had a 
top on it; and a poor 
doctor who had rigged 
one of his own to shelter 
himself, wrote complain- 
ingly to the Horseless 
Age on the subject! 
To-day all the above 
enumerated points and 
many others are included 
in a car at less than 

















$1000. To make a di- 
rect comparison, a car 
which sold at not less 
than $2300 six or seven 
years ago did not even 
include many of the good 
points of the lower-priced car, which now 
can be bought for about $800,—a little more 
than one-third the price! The full sweep of 
the accomplishment of the past six or seven 
years in automobile manufacture and service- 
rendering is thus made apparent. 


m inutes. 
six wheels. 


WOMEN CAN DRIVE THE IMPROVED CAR 


One must not overlook the full significance 
of the new improvements in automobiles as 
they affect the place of the automobile in the 
present and the future. The self-starter is, 
perhaps, the greatest of these. Living condi- 
tions, both in the city and country, together 
with the increasing outdoor tendencies of 
women, have combined to open a door of 
cpportunity to the auto self-started, which 
has hitherto been closed. Women as drivers 
of automobiles have increased rapidly in 
numbers throughout the country. At any live 
suburban station may be seen lined up dozens 
of women bringing to or taking from the 
station the men of their families who ‘‘com- 
mute” to the city. The chauffeur is no lon- 
ger an indispensable part of automobile up- 
keep and expense, both for the reason that 
the snobbish conception of automobiling is 
disappearing, and also because the modernly 
equipped car does not demand the constant 


A MODERN FLYWHEEL MACHINE 


(With the old turret lathe, the completion of a single flywheel required 123 
The time now, using the machine shown above, is 14 minutes for 

On the old lathe three men were needed. 
tends the making of six wheels. 
out, which in the past was a three or four- days’ task. 
sheet a saving of 80 per cent. has been effected) 


Now one man superin- 
In an ordinary day shift 80 wheels are turned 
On the flywheel cost 


trained mechanical services of a chauffeur. 

The suburban wife who has never been 
able or willing to crank a car or manage the 
old type of gear-shift levers, now finds that 
even a many-cylindered, seven-passenger car 
responds to her tender touch as lightly and 
readily as a sewing machine or a typewriter. 
The demountable rim for the first time en- 
ables her to cope with tire trouble on the 
road. Before that improvement, it was quite 
too much to ask of any woman to do the 
strong-arm work necessary to wrench loose 
a tire and jam it back again, and operate a 
hand-pump. For a few dollars one can now 
obtain a power or spark-plug pump which 
dispenses altogether with the hand-pump. : 

A very important part of the automobili- 
zation of the country hinges upon this entry 
of great numbers of women into automobile- 
driving. The suburban woman does her 
calling with the new moderate-priced, easy- 
to-run: car; she goes marketing with it, 
making :the automobile take the place of the 
market-basket of her grandmother, thus 
assisting in domestic economy. The woman 
of former days who desired to keep herself 
a companion to her children had to seclude 
herself with them, and to deny herself social 
calls or much going about. The modern 
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young matron takes her children with her in 
the car, having the pleasure of their compan- 
ionship and affording them all additional 
outside exercise. A score of economic and 
social advantages, pleasures, comforts and 
conveniences have come in the wake of the 
automobile in the city and suburban districts, 
not to speak of rural sections. ‘The entire 
outlook of the individual on life and com- 
munity benefits has been enlarged and 
sweetened. The movement of city folk 
toward the suburbs has been enormously 
accelerated. Recreations and social pleasures, 
visiting, attendance at church and school, and 
general culture have all been deepened and 
improved in the most directly traceable way. 


WORK FOR GOOD ROADS 


Perhaps the most prominent and striking 
part played by the automobile as a national 
factor has been its effect on roads. Only a 
small percentage of the roads of this country 
are improved even to-day (about 8.7 per 
cent. in all!), but in past years the percent- 
age of improved roads has hardly been even 
half of that. Business. conditions have re- 
pressed much road-building that is already 
planned, but the automobilist is fighting hard 
for better roads, whether he is a farmer or a 
millionaire. The political sentiment and 
pressure which the two million automobilists 
of the country exert will surely eventually 
give this country a decent percentage of 
travelable roads. At least two-thirds of the 
reasons for present road development are 
automobile reasons; so to the automobile may 
be ascribed credit for the widespread benefits 
of improved roads. What are these benefits, 
and what are the effects being produced by 
the good-roads pressure? 

Let us consider Lee County, Va., as an 
example, as reported by the United States 
Government. A 100-acre farm there was 
sold for $1800 before the roads near it were 
improved. Directly after the roads were im- 
proved, the price put on it was $3000. In the 
same county is a 188-acre farm which was 
bought for $6000, and directly after the 
roads were improved was sold for $9000,—a 
50-per-cent. gain. 

In Jackson County, Ala., $250,000 was 
appropriated for improving 24 per cent. of 
the county’s roads. The 1900 census records 
the value of land at $4.90 per acre in that 
county. In practice, the average actual sell- 


ing price was from $6 to $15 per acre. The 
1910 census gives the valuation at $9.79, 
while the average selling price is $15 to $25 
per acre. This represents a tremendous jump 
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in values in return for an expenditure of 
$250,000 for good roads at the instigation of 
automobilists. 

As a matter of fact, it is impossible to give 
here the tremendous array of proof of the 
far-reaching influence of the moderate-priced 
automobile upon land values through road 
improvements, and all that these two things 
mean. The ubiquity of the automobile has 
concentrated technical attention upon better 
road-building, and brought into prominence 
the concrete road (which is now the high 
standard everywhere acclaimed). 

The concrete road will permit hauling of 
a load of from 5000 to 8000 pounds, whereas 
a dirt road will permit a haul of from zero 
up to 800 pounds (according to its condition 
and the weather). A macadam road will 
permit a haul of from 2000 to 5000 pounds. 

Simple as these figures may seem, they 
are really of the most ‘vital meaning 
when analyzed. Farmers now load up 
two or three tons on a wagon, hitch four 
horses to it and haul to the concrete 
road. Arriving there they put only two 
horses to the load and take the other two 
back to the farm to work. The concrete road 
permits two horses to haul what takes four 
horses on the dirt road. ‘This is the human 
picture behind the fact that the average cost 
of hauling per ton-mile, when only a small 
percentage of the roads are improved, is 
22.7 cents; whereas with a larger amount of 
improved roads, 5 cents per ton-mile may be 
saved. Now, this saving applied to hauling 
one quarter of wheat, amounts to $36, which 
is 4 per cent. interest on $900. I leave it to 
the reader to use his imagination from this 
instance as to what the further automobiliza- 
tion of the country, and its resulting effect 
for good roads, must mean to our national 
life in the next decade. 

Just to connect this matter of roads with 
another human illustration, get this picture: 
Up in Michigan, where they have so many 
concrete roads, the school children have rol- 
ler skates and roller-skate to school on the 
concrete roads. Contrast this with what 
happens in some of the backward Southern 
States, where the children go to school over 
crude mountain trails, through swamps and 
thick underbrush,—when they can go to 
school at all! 

Illinois and California have provided 
splendid examples of the modern point of 
view,—mainly because in those States auto- 
mobiles are now in larger proportion than 
in any other States in the West. Illinois 
has set an example with its State Aid Law 
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and is building concrete roads where formerly 
prevailed the Illinois mire (which is won- 
derful for growing corn, but terrible to drive 
an auto over in wet weather). California 
three years ago put out an $18,000,000 bond 
issue for 3000 miles of concrete roads, 1800 
miles of which are trunk lines running up 
and down the State, with laterals connecting 
between. Ohio is building brick roads of an 
unusual and permanent kind. Agitation for 
national highways is well known and ad- 
vancing as rapidly as financially possible. 


THE RATIO OF CAR TO INCOME 


The interesting question is, What does the 
future hold in store for the automobile, and 
what in the future is the automobile going to 
do to us? With 2,000,000 automobile own- 
ers to-day, and every indication that the 
annual production for some years to come 
will be more than the 703,000 produced this 
year, we face in plain facts a probable annual 
sale of over 1,000,000 automobiles every 
year, on an average for the next five years 
at least. Until the automobile became popu- 
lar there were about 1,000,000 carriages sold 
each year, and as these were undoubtedly 
sold mainly to rural and suburban popula- 
tions there is sound reason to believe that 
2,000,000 automobiles per year is not an 
extravagant future prediction in the slightly 
more distant future. 

The high-priced automobile makers used to 
insist that no man making less than $3000 
annually could afford to purchase an auto; 
but that was before the day of the magic of 
the moderate-priced perfected automobile. 
‘To-day it is admitted that no one knows the 
income starting point for automobile owner- 
ship. The stiff-necked makers of highest- 
priced autos who four or five years ago af- 
fected to despise the moderate-priced car, 
believed that their future lay with the more 
wealthy coterie of auto-owners, who, it was 
believed, would “always” buy expensive cars. 
They cheerfully admit to-day that they were 
wrong, and that the number of buyers of 
high-priced cars is steadily decreasing. 

A well-known automobile engineer, talk- 


_ing to a group of well-informed automobile 


specialists, was optimistic enough to lay out 
the following table as representing the pos- 
sible future sales: 


a 

Class No. of Autos Price 
1 40,000 at $1800 to $4000 
2 100,000 ; at 900 to 1500 
3 500,000 at 500 to 700 
4 1,000,000 at 250 to 400 


Total, 1,640,000 cars annually. 





He showed that by introducing further 
fuel economy, low operating cost, lower 
weight, less internal loss due to friction and 
oscillating masses, automobiles would be 
made fool-proof, almost completely auto- 
matic,—as indestructible as the best modern 
genius can devise and a wonderful instru- 
ment for general popular benefit. 

Another well-known automobile man has 
given study to another and rather more opti- 
mistic prediction of automobile sales possi- 
bilities, according to incomes. His table of 
possible sales to various classes of income is 
given herewith: 


No. of Autos To People with Income. 
7000 over $60,000 


40,000 $15,000 to $60,000 
253,000 6000 to 15,000 
700,000 3000 to 6000 
1,500,000 1800 to 3000 
1,300,000 1200 to 1800 


Total, 3,800,000 cars. 


As the graphic chart showing the progress 
of price-reduction in automobiles demon- 
strates, the price is unquestionably certain to 
go still further downward. The _ hand- 
writing on the wall has been seen by the old- 
time manufacturers of very high-priced cars 
who endeavored to cater only to the small 
coterie of the wealthy, and there is scarcely 
one of these old high-priced car manufac- 
turers who has not in the past year or two 
brought out cars of moderate price. The car 
of the future is the car of moderate price; 
not necessarily the extremely cheap car, for 
the craze for the very cheapest cars in the 
market, irrespective of quality, design, lux- 
ury, and service, is only a forerunner of the 
taste for the really good moderate-priced car. 
The very cheap cars, of which so many are 
now made, are merely whetters of the appe- 
tites of the plumbers, the grocers, the middle- 
grade farmers, and the clerks. ‘They induce 
such people to save and to drop various ex- 
travagances. They give the “automobile habit 
of mind” to great numbers who later become 
buyers of better cars. ‘The more of the very 
cheap cars that are sold, the more of the bet- 
ter but moderate-priced cars are sure to be 
sold,—this is the view of the wiseacres in 
automobiledom. 


THE EXPORT TRADE 


The war, by the way (contrary to the 
ideas of many), is going to help exceedingly 
in hastening the automobilization of the 
country. It is going to do this, first, by open- 
ing up the markets of the world in a hurry, 
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as it is now doing, and whetting the appetite 
of manufacturers for export trade; and, 
second, by providing just at this time the 
large amounts of ready cash from bulk for- 
eign orders, to encourage manufacturers to 
put in the requisite large-quantity type of ma- 
chinery and build the additions necessary to 
handle the large pro- 
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diately to design new models. These benefits, 
as well as many others, in mechanical ‘and 
quality facilities, will now bring added 
speed and facility to the automobilization of 
America. 
That such a prediction is no “pipe-dream” 
is proved by what Wall Street thinks.» Wall 
Street’s chief stock 
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more than 5000 cars 

a month are now being shipped abroad,— 
which is a greater monthly number than has 
ever been shipped before. The great war 
crders are for trucks mainly,—the shipments 
for 1914-15 being 14,000 as compared with 
only 784 in 1913-14. This is a truly tre- 
mendous increase. We are shipping ap- 
proximately $9,000,000 worth of trucks 
abroad every month at present. The foreign 


Studebaker, Willys- 
Overland, and Maxwell), and the num- 
ber of points which these stocks have gained 
since the opening of the Exchange totals 
approximately 320. In other words, each 
share of these four companies has added 
$320 of value to itself,—a quite unprecedent- 
ed rise of valuation,—and a brass-tack dem- 
onstration that the automobilization of Amer- 
ica is believed in and backed by the keenest 
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“INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT” 
AS DESCRIBED BY ELIHU ROOT 


[The most important step taken by the recent convention engaged in the work of writing anew 
the constitution of the State of New York was the decision in favor of concentrated and respon- 
sible executive authority. The plan for bringing this about is to reduce the number of elective State 
officers, and to group the great number (said to be 152) of existing departments, commissions, and 
agencies into a series of seventeen compact groups, each one headed by a responsible official, with 
the Governor at the center of power. . 

The most important and interesting speech made in the convention was in defense and advocacy 
of this great project of reform. It was delivered on August 30, by the president of the convention, 
the Hon. Elihu Root. The first part of it was devoted to a history of the demand for this change, 
from the time when it was first advocated by Governor Hughes down to its recent endorsement by 
conventions of all the leading political parties. The second half was a description of the way in 
which New York State had been governed by party leaders, so-called “bosses,” during the forty 


years of Mr. Root’s intimate acquaintance with contemporary politics and government. 


This part of the address is so remarkable for its frankness and its earnest plea for democracy 
and a proper system of State government, that we are glad to give it place in our pages. Mr. 
Root’s reference to his expected retirement to his country home at Clinton affected the convention 
deeply. Not only is there great respect for his trained talents as statesman and publicist, but:ia 
steadily increasing desire for his judgment and experience in the guidance of our national affairs. 
At no moment in his distinguished career has he been so well qualified to serve the country in issues 


of large moment as he is to-day.—TuHE Epiror.] 


R. CHAIRMAN, there never was a 

reform in administration in this world 
which did not have to make its way against 
the strong feeling of good, honest men, con- 
cerned in existing methods of administration, 
and who saw nothing wrong. Never! It is 
no impeachment to a man’s honesty, his in- 
tegrity, that he thinks the methods that he is 
familiar with and in which he is engaged are 
all right. But you cannot make any im- 
provement in this world without overriding 
the satisfaction that men have in the things as 
they are, and of which they are a contented 
and successful part. I say that the growth, 
extension, general acceptance of this principle 
shows that all these experienced politicians 
and citizens in all these Conventions felt 
that the people of the State saw something 
wrong in our State government, and we are 
here charged with a duty, not of closing our 
eyes, but of opening them, and seeing, if we 
can, what it was that was wrong. 

Now, anybody can see that all these 152 
outlying agencies, big and little, lying 
around loose, accountable to nobody, spend- 
ing all the money they could get, violate 
every principle of economy, of efficiency, of 
the proper transaction of business. Everyone 
can see that all around us are political organ- 
izations carrying on the business of govern- 
ment, that have learned their lesson from 
the great business organizations which have 
been so phenomenally successful in recent 
years. 

Oct.—6 


The governments of our cities: Why, 
twenty years ago, when James Bryce wrote 
his “American Commonwealth,” the govern- 
ment of American cities was a byword and 
a shame for Americans all over the world. 
Heaven be thanked, the government of our 
cities has now gone far toward redeeming it- 
self and us from that disgrace, and the gov- 
ernment of American cities to-day is in the 
main far superior to the government of Amet- 
ican States. I challenge contradiction - to 
that statement. How has it been reached’? 
How have our cities been lifted up from the 
low grade of incompetency and corruption on 
which they stood when the “American Com- 
monwealth” was written? It has been done 
by applying the principles of this bill to city 
government, by giving power to the men 
elected by the people to do the things for 
which they were elected. So I say it is 
quite plain that that is not all. It is not all. 

I am going to discuss a subject now that 
goes back to the beginning of the political 
life of the oldest man in this Convention, 
and one to which we cannot close our eyes, 
if we keep the obligations of our oath/ We 
talk about the government of the Constitu- 
tion. We have spent many days in discussing 
the powers of this and that and the other 
officer. What is the government of_ this 
State? What has it been during the orty 
years of my acquaintance with it? The gov- 
ernment of the Constitution? Oh, no; not 
half the time, or half way. When I ask what 
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do the people find wrong in our State gov- 
ernment, my mind goes back to those periodic 
fits of public rage in which the people rouse 
up and tear down the political leader, first 
of one party and then of the other party. It 
goes on to the public feeling of resentment 
against the control of party organizations, 
of both parties and of all parties. 

Now, I treat this subject in my own mind 
not as a personal question to any man. I 
am talking about the system. From the days 
of Fenton, and Conkling, and Arthur and 
Cornell, and Platt, from the days of David B. 
Hill, down to the present time the govern- 
ment of the State has presented two different 
lines of activity, one of the constitutional 
and statutory officers of the State, and the 
other of the party leaders,—they call them 
party bosses.- They call the system,—lI don’t 
coin the phrase, I adopt it because it carries 
its own meaning,—the system they call “in- 
visible government.” For I don’t remember 
how many years, Mr. Conkling was the su- 
preme ruler in this State; the Governor did 
not count, the legislatures did not count; 
comptrollers and secretaries of state and 
what not, did not count. It was what Mr. 
Conkling said, and in a great outburst of 
public rage he was pulled down. 

Then Mr. Platt ruled the State; for nigh 
upon twenty years he ruled it. It was not 
the Governor; it was not the Legislature; it 
was not any elected officers; it was Mr. Platt. 
And the capitol was not here; it was at 49 
Broadway; Mr. Platt and his lieutenants. 
It makes no difference what name you give, 
whether you call it Fenton or Conkling or 
Cornell or Arthur or Platt, or by the names 
of men now living. The ruler of the State 
during the greater part of the forty years of 
my acquaintance with the State government 
has not been any man authorized by the Con- 
stitution or by the law, and, sir, there is 
throughout the length and breadth of this 
State a deep and sullen and long-continued 
resentment at being governed thus by men 
not of the people’s choosing. The party 
leader is elected by no one, accountable to 
no one, bound by no oath of office, remov- 
able by no one. Ah! My friends here have 
talked about this bill’s creating an autocracy. 
The word points with admirable facility the 
very opposite reason for the bill. It is to 
destroy autocracy and restore power so far 
as may be to the men elected by the people, ac- 
countable to the people, removable by the peo- 
ple. I don’t criticize the men of the invisible 
government. How can I? I have known them 
all, and among them have been some of my 
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dearest friends. I can never forget the deep 
sense of indignation that I felt in the abuse 
that was heaped upon Chester A. Arthur, 
whom I honored and loved, when he was 
attacked because he held the position of 
political leader. But it is all wrong. It is 
all wrong that a government not authorized 
by the people should be continued superior 
to the government that is authorized by the 
people. 

How is it accomplished? How is it done? 
Mr. Chairman, it is done by the use of 
patronage, and the patronage that my friends 
on the other side of this question have been 
arguing and pleading for in this Convention 
is the power to continue that invisible gov- 
ernment against that authorized by the peo- 
ple. Everywhere, sir, that these two systems 
of government co-exist, there is a conflict 
day by day, and year by year, between two 
principles of appointment to office, two radi- 
cally opposed principles. ‘The elected officer 
or the appointed officer, the lawful officer 
who is to be held responsible for the adminis- 
tration of his office, desires to get men into 
the different positions of his office who will 
do their work in a way that is creditable to 
him and his administration. Whether it be 
a president appointing a judge, or a governor 
appointing a superintendent of public works, 
whatever it may be, the officer wants to make 
a success, and he wants to get the man select- 
ed upon the ground of his ability to do the 
work. 

How is it about the boss? What does the 
boss have to do? He has to urge the appoint- 
ment of a man whose appointment will con- 
solidate his power and preserve the organiza- 
tion. The invisible government proceeds to 
build up and maintain its power by a reversal 
of the fundamental principle of good govern- 
ment, which is that men should be selected 
to perform the duties of the office; and to 
substitute the idea that men should be ap- 
pointed to office for the preservation and 
enhancement and power of the political lead- 
er. The one, the true one, looks upon ap- 
pointment to office with a view to the serv- 
ice that can be given to the public. The 
other, the false one, looks upon appointment 
to office with a view to what can be gotten 
out of it. Gentlemen of the Convention, I 
appeal to your knowledge of facts. 

Every one of you knows that what I say 
about the use of patronage under the system 
of invisible government is true. Louis Mar- 
shall told us the other day about the appoint- 
ment of wardens in the :Adirondacks, hotel- 
keepers and people living there, to render no 
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service whatever. They were appointed not 
for the service that they were to render to the 
State; they were appointed for the service 
they were to render to promote the power of 
a political organization. Mr. Chairman, we 
all know that the halls of this capitol swarm 
with men during the session of the Legisla- 
ture on pay day. A great number, seldom 
here, rendering no service, are put on the 
payrolls as a matter of patronage, not of serv- 
ice, but of party patronage. Both parties are 
alike; all parties are alike. The system ex- 
tends through all. Ah, Mr. Chairman, that 
system finds its opportunity in the division of 
powers, in a six-headed executive, in which, 
by the natural workings of human nature 
there shall be opposition and discord and the 
. playing of one force against the other, and 
so, when we refuse to make one Governor 
elected by the people the real chief executive, 
we make inevitable the setting up of a chief 
executive not selected by the people, not act- 
ing for the people’s interest, but for the sel- 
fish interest of the few who control the party, 
whichever party it may be. Think. for a 
moment of what this patronage system 
means. 

How many of you are there who would be 
willing to do to your private client, or cus- 
tomer, or any private trust, or to a friend or 
neighbor, what you see being done to the 
State of New York every year of your lives 
in the taking of money out of her treasury 
without service? We can, when we are in 
a private station, pass on without much at- 
tention to inveterate abuses. We can say to 
ourselves, I know it is wrong, I wish it could 
be set right; it cannot be set right, I will do 
nothing. But here, here, we face the duty, 
we cannot escape it, we are bound to do our 
work, face to face, in clear recognition of 
the truth, unpalatable, deplorable as it may 
be, and the truth is that what the unerring 
instinct of the democracy of our State has 
seen in this government is that a different 
standard of morality is applied to the conduct 
of affairs of State than that which is applied 
in private affairs. I have been told forty 
times since this Convention met that you 
cannot change it. We can try, can’t we? 

I deny that we cannot change it. I repel 
that cynical assumption which is born of the 
lethargy that comes from poisoned air dur- 
ing all these years. I assert that this perver- 
sion of democracy, this robbing democracy 
of its virility, can be changed as truly as the 
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system under which Walpole governed the 
commons of England, by bribery, as truly as 
the atmosphere which made the credit 
mobilier scandal possible in the Congress of 
the United States has been blown away by 
the force of public opinion. We cannot 
change it in a moment, but we can do our 
share. We can take this one step toward, 
not robbing the people of their part in gov- 
ernment, but toward robbing an irrespon- 
sible autocracy of its indefensible and un- 
just and undemocratic control of govern- 
ment, and restoring it to the people to be 
exercised by the men of their choice and 
their control. 

Mr. Chaiteun, this Convention is a great 
event in the life of every man in this room. 
A body which sits but once in twenty years 
to deal with the fundamental law of the 
State deals not only for the present but for 
the future, not only by its results but by its 
example. Opportunity knocks at the. door 
of every man in this assemblage, an oppor- 
tunity which will never come again to most 
of us. While millions of men are fighting 
and dying for their countries across the 
ocean, while government is become serious, 
sober, almost alarming in its effect upon the 
happiness of the lives of all that are dearest 
to us, it is our inestimable privilege to do 
something here in moving our beloved State 
along the pathway towards better and purer 
government, a more pervasive morality and 
a more effective exercise of the powers of 
government which preserve the liberty of 
the people. When you go back to your 
homes and review the record of the summer, 
you will find in it cause for your children 
and your children’s children, who will re- 
view the Convention of 1915 as we have been 
reviewing the work of the preceding Con- 
ventions, to say, my father, my grandfather, 
helped to do this work for our State. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a plain old house 
in the Oneida hills, overlooking the valley 
of the Mohawk, where truth and honor 
dwelt in my youth. When I go back, as I 
am about to go, to spend my declining years, 
I mean to go with the feeling that I have not 
failed to speak and to act here in accordance 
with the lessons I learned there from the God 
of my fathers. God grant that this oppor- 
tunity for service to our country and our 
State may not be neglected by any of the 
men for whom I feel so deep a friendship 
in this Convention. 

















HY should it surprise us, Americans, 

that the conduct of France in this war 
is so magnificent and so modest? Can it be 
that America has misunderstood the char- 
acter of her great neighbor, that she has 
stupidly underestimated the temper which 
for centuries has flowered into a splendid 
history of ideals and achievement? 

It would begin to seem likely. Some of 
us have attempted to explain it by vague talk 
of the regeneration of a decadent people 
by the purifying fire of war. But those 
of us who have been privileged to see 
the French on trial know the hypothesis to 
be unsound: France is unchanged. Our 
cherished tradition of the “mercurial Latin” 
of France, his instability, excitability, and 
hysterical lightness, vanishes into the fog of 
misapprehension out of which it came. We 
have to abandon all that folly in the face 
of the facts. 

Consider for a moment the truths that 
are common knowledge. France has moved 
steadily forward through the centuries, 
driven always by the irresistible pressure of 
love for personal liberty, to a final expres- 
sion of that trait in the form of her govern- 
ment. We are nearly related to France 
both by sympathy of principle and by our 
common history. Even before France had 
established popular government, its funda- 
mental ideas had been laid down in Montes- 
quieu’s great book for the guidance of our 
forebears, and we know that his injunctions 
were followed. And his people felt so 
deeply in the matter,—for they hated the 
oppressive principles from which we were 
striving to free ourselves,—that they sent us 
active help in the work of establishing our 
own republic. Incidentally, Jet us not deceive 
ourselves about the value of that assistance. 
In General Upton’s “Military Policy of the 
United States” we find this enlightening 
comment on the part played by France in our 
Revolutionary War: 
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FRENCH CHARACTER 
UNDER TEST 


S OBSERVATIONS 
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We find that but two military events had a 
direct bearing upon the expulsion of the British. 
One of these was the capture of Burgoyne; the 
other that of Cornwallis—an event which was only 
made possible by the codperation of a French 
army and a French fleet. 


A century later France made a serious 
political blunder, and in our country her 
defeat seems to have been accepted as proof 
of her deterioration. But we ignore the’ 
fact that France paid a huge money indetti- 
nity so fast that the influx of cash pretty 
nearly ruined the financial equilibrium of 
the victor; a couple of years after the 
Franco-Prussian war the bank rate in Ber- 
lin was more than double the Paris rate. 
So France did not settle regretfully down 
into cowed penury; the inherent strength 
was there, and she became the world’s 
model in thrift—a very cool proceeding 
for a “beaten” nation,—and inaugurated a 
system of national education in team-play. 
At the beginning of the present war not 
only were millions of well-nurtured French- 
men trained to arms, but the French gold 
reserve was quite the biggest in the world. 

France did not expect war at this time. 
She believed it to be an impossibility, and 
admits that she was unprepared, but the 
ancient principles showed themselves again, 
and, as always before, the nation was ready 
to make the supreme sacrifice for her ideal 
of freedom, ungrudgingly and without an 
outcry. 


WE HAVE MISJUDGED THE FRENCH PEOPLE 


Why, then, have we passively accepted 
the dogma that France is unstable, light, and 
immoral? Seen in the brilliant light of her 
intellectual and economic accomplishment, 
the thesis seems to carry on its face thé 
clumsy thumb-prints of the lout who has 
thrust it upon us. Too often, indeed, has 
America been represented to Europe by the 
half-educated person who is blinded to every- 
thing but the obvious by the fumes of his 
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burning money. Having seen nothing but 
what he can buy, he comes back with his 
gross defamation. And apparently we have 
swallowed whole this calumny of the French, 
as fair as would be an estimate of American 
character based on a drunken experience of 
ten blocks of Broadway. We ought to see 
that our splendid gullibility has dethroned 
our vaunted shrewdness, 

It must be admitted that some of the 
French writers have taken no pains to re- 
move the stigma; they have made books to 
sell to lewd foreigners. But these books 
give no truer idea of France than do some 
of our “best sellers,” which describe America 
as the slime-pot of crooked business, give a 
true picture of the realities in our country. 

As a brilliant Frenchwoman says in a let- 
ter: ‘War has filed off the rust,—the metal 
can be seen.” ‘The churches are filled with 
devout people who go quietly out to their 
posts in the great national task; current lit- 
erature has shed the shell of frivolity that 
hid its strong tissue of seriousness and power ; 
acrid political life has sweetened into unity. 
France is not reborn: war has simply re- 
vealed the true France. 

And the Frenchman of 1915 is the French- 
man of the last half thousand years. ‘True, 
he fights for his home, his country, but his 
main battle is for civilization as he has ex- 
emplified it and as much of the rest of the 
world understands and desires it. The ideals 
that have made French history and civiliza- 
tion are the very ideals that steel the hearts 
of the French who to-day maintain the bar- 
rier across Western Europe. And they do 
their work with a precision, a scientific neat- 
ness, an absence of confusion and excitement 
that would astonish no one who knew the 
power of the people, but which our ignor- 
ance finds amazing. 


FRANCE UNITED, CALM, DETERMINED 


For five months I lived with the modern 
Frenchman. I ate his rations,—and good 
food it is,—I slept in his barracks, I read his 
books and his letters, and I talked with him 
and with his family. Usually he was 
wounded, but there were others, old men 
and boys, officers and soldiers, wives, widows, 
and parents, work-people and managers and 
the farmer folk in the back country. 
Nowhere was there a sign of hysteria, never 
a gleam of unsteadiness. On the contrary, 
as the months labored from winter into 
spring and summer, the cool determination 
to go through with the dreadful task hard- 
ened and crystallized. France is a unit. 


There is no wailing of the women; they are 
proud of the steadfast courage of their men. 
The small boys seriously assume the unac- 
customed duties of their elders and perform 
them with true French thoroughness. The 
facts are not blinked, and the whole nation 
is working to keep life alive. 

Truly the calm judgment, the clear vision 
of this intellectually honest people is its out- 
standing characteristic. The national watch- 
word is the saying of the great Joffre: 
“Nibble them.” In half of France I met 
only two men who underestimated the 
enemy. Both of them were prosperous bach- 
elors,—almost unique Frenchmen who had 
no immediate family connection with the con- 
flict. And over our coffee they spoke boast- 
ingly, saying that it would be easy for their 
army to crush back the “savages” across the 
Rhine. And of course they were both civil- 
ians. Officers and men know that the enemy 
is strong, and the government makes no ill- 
judged attempt to hide the facts from the 
citizens by a blundering censorship. That 
government is taking no risk of lulling the 
country into a false sense of security and 
optimism. 

An artillery lieutenant rode in my ambu- 
lance from the hospital to the station on his 
painful way back to the front he loved. 
Said he: “For five months my 155’s (six- 
inch guns) have been pounding away at 
them. They don’t move; they are hard to 
root out, ‘ces cochons la, they are very, very 
strong.” Once in a while in the mountains 
a man would say that the enemy seemed to 
be a bit demoralized; that they were coming 
out of their trenches and begging to, be taken 
prisoners. But always the caution was 
added: ‘“‘It’s of small importance. These 
are but a few of them [I saw them come in 
from the lines, radiant with delight because 
they had escaped from the devil-drudgery of 
their lot, into safety, kindness, and peace] 
and most of them are Alsatians who didn’t 
want to fight against us anyway. ‘The or- 
ganization is not like that. It is magnificent 
in its strength.” 


THE RESULTS OF MILITARY TRAINING 


And it is by unswerving, pitiless analysis 
of that strength that the modern French 
army is now,—in the opinion of many com- 
petent judges,—as efficient, up to the least 
detail, as any in the world. The foundation 
of training was there, but the organization 
has been built since the beginning of the war. 

This one fact ought to teach us how un- 
reasoning is our confounding of the issue 
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between universal military service and the 
justly dreaded horrors of militarism, France 
has compulsory service in the army, but no 
sane person can even suggest that the country 
suffers from militarism. We try unsuccess- 
fully to twist the conditions to suit our preju- 
dice, failing to see the obvious fact, that the 
ills of militarism flow not from the training 
system, but from a deeper spring. The army- 
training has taught the liberty-loving French- 
man the value of codperation in every phase 
of national life, but it cannot plant in him 
that foreign thing, a lust for conquest. 

But of course the training has given to 
the men of France a working familiarity 
with a practical manual of arms, and when 
the necessity burst upon the unready world, 
when the time came for France to defend 
her brand of civilization for mankind, the 
foundation was there on which to build a 
real army. There was no fever about it. 
The millions of France went about the work, 
calm, steady, inexorable, and facing all the 
facts. Strength and unity were there. 

Moreover, this strength is not being 
wasted. In one year of war a hundred and 
forty general officers have slid quietly into 
retirement because they hadn’t the skill to 
get full value for the lives they spent. The 
French officer holds his commission by sheer 
ability; he is a professionali and knows his 
business. An officer of rank remarked to 
me: “In our army an officer is an officer, 
not the son of his father.” And this par- 
ticular man was of noble birth, as was the 
chauffeur of his car. 

The French soldier, too, is a trained man, 
and intelligent to boot. He knows that he 
can place utter confidence in the skill and 
devotion of his officers; that his equipment 
is the very best, and he knows what is to be 
done. An American army observer who has 
seen and analyzed both the main forces in 
the Western field has arrived at a detinition 
of their salient characteristics. He calls the 
German army a “magnificent bull, the em- 
bodiment of force, charging with head down 
and with shut eyes.” But the French army 
he describes as “a great tiger, with eyes wide 
open, crouching for the spring.”” This man’s 
trained intelligence perceived at once the 
great trait of the French,—clear vision. 

Beyond that, indeed, lie the steadfastness, 
the calmness, and the firm, sturdy courage 
of the whole people,—of these “mercurial 
Latins.” 

One of them, a prosperous woman in a 
town not very far from the grumble of the 
guns, asked me for news of. her husband. 


Two shy, pretty children,—I remember that 
they bore the pleasant names of Renée and 
Marcel,—clung to the folds of her skirt. 
She was not hysterical, her voice didn’t 
waver. She wanted to know that her man 
was doing his part well, simply that her 
children might be properly proud of their 
father and their nation, 

There was another typical case, the huge, 
red Norman farmer who grew irrepressibly 
merry over our intimate discussion of farm 
affairs. He was too old to fight,—he did 
not look his sixty-five years,—but then his 


work was valuable to the army. The brave’ 
poilus must have good bread and cheese, and’ 


he could see to that better than another. 
“Monsieur could easily see that these fields 
were essential to the affair. All must help 
in teaching the lesson to those savages” —and 
his kindly eyes grew cold and terrible. A 


true Frenchman, his depths were plumbed 


and his speech ceased. 
And the six urbane young lieutenants who 


stopped for a cigarette with me in the dawn: 


will never quit my memory. Matter-of-fact, 


cool, and hard they were, although they knew: 


that in half an hour’s walk they would be 
facing death with their companies. You un- 


derstand,—they knew the business of war;: 


fighting held no mysteries for them save the 
ever wonderful exhilaration of perfect team- 
work. But in spite of their certainty that 
not all of them could ever see another morn- 
ing, instead of being excited or uneasy they 
were calm, clear-headed, even quietly humor- 
ous. Word had been sent to them the even- 


ing before in their trenches a few miles down: 


the line, where they lived eight meters from 
the enemy, that they were needed in the 
detached battalion of their famous regiment. 
They were to replace their friends who had 
been killed that day, to lead their companies 


into more of the bloody work. Yet here 


they were strolling briskly and even merrily 
up to death. One young lieutenant, spruce 
and blond, who wore a new overcoat,—for 
dawn in the high mountains is cold even at 
the end of June,—stretched a steady hand 
to me for a light and noticed that there was 
no galon on his sleeve. He smiled and re- 
marked that somebody might mistake him 
for a soldier. So he opened his rucksack, 
fished out the old coat and sewing-kit, ripped 
off the gold stripe and proceeded deftly to 
sew it to the new sleeve. 

A few hours later he came back. He was 
walking smilingly beside the ammunition 
wagons which jolt their :ghastly loads over 
the shell-torn roads from the danger zone of 
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the first-line postes de secours, or dressing 
stations, to the second-line stations. He 
seemed singularly jaunty, and reminded me 
gaily of our meeting that morning. “See,” 
he laughed, “the old galon saved the arm. 
I wish I’d been a better tailor, it might have 
prevented this.” “This,” of course, was the 
splintered, soaking fragment that had sent 
him back. A moment later I heard him 
congratulating a tortured boy,—his shoulder 
had been thoroughly torn by a shell fragment 
that had wellnigh scalped him as well,—on 
his “fortunate escape”; no bones had been 
broken. “See this,” said the officer, “if I 
had been but one step further along, the ball 
that touched me would have got home full 
in the chest. What luck!” 


FORBEARANCE IN THE CAUSE OF CIVILIZA- 
TION 


The intellectual honesty, scientific steadi- 
ness, and the firmness of the nation’s determi- 
nation to win, throw into high relief its 
generous adherence to the practise of civiliza- 
tion. My sympathies, naturally enough, have 
been enlisted by the qualities before un- 
familiar to me, but which I have known 
under stress. This extraordinary generosity 
of the French wrung my heart. ‘Time and 
again I asked officers and men why,—in the 
name of the national safety,—a clearly hos- 
tile section of that recently German territory 
was permitted to continue its active spy- 
work; why no revenge was taken for the 
three hundred wounded who were stabbed 
to death on the 26th of April on our famous 
mountain; why, in short, they didn’t adopt 
the ruthless methods of their enemy.  In- 
variably the reply was the same as that of the 
grey captain, who laid a kindly hand on my 
shoulder and said: ‘Young man, be calm. 
We can’t do it! These civilians don’t 
know yet, but they will learn under kind- 
ness and forbearance. We are not fighting 
for revenge but for civilization, and if we 
were to do these horrible things,—if it 
were possible for us to do them,—how should 
we differ from the exponents of the very 
principles against which we fight ?” 

This sounds to our less civilized compre- 
hension like humane folly. But I am sure 
that it was not vain or intended to mislead, 
for officers told it me,—cool at table, and 
many a wounded man still sweating from 
the fight, has gasped out his conviction of 
the truth. For this ideal, at any rate, they 
are ready handsomely to give their lives. 
They practise the precepts of their sermon, 
for I have talked with wounded prisoners 
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and with the Alsatian civilians who make 
their gardens blossom and bear under the 
shadows of planes and shell-smoke, and with 
them there has been no French interference. 


THE ALSATIANS 


There is too much misunderstanding cur- 
rent concerning these native mountaineers, 
resulting partly from bias and partly from 
ignorance. They are, in fact, neither French 
nor German. ‘To our ears their speech is a 
dreadful cacophony, and it is neither German 
nor French. They have enormous pride in 
their racial integrity and institutions, and 
their lovely country holds them fast by the 
heart-strings. Moreover, they are plentifully 
endowed with common sense. Many of them, 
—not of the colonized stock of the last forty 
years,—have told me that if they must choose 
between two over-lords, the choice must be 
for that government from which will flow 
the greatest tolerance and the least interfer- 
ence with themselves and with their native 
life. So it becomes plain that the French 
policy of laissez vivre is based on good psy- 
chology. 


FRENCH GOOD-HUMOR 


Another quality is evident in the French- 
man in the trenches that perhaps is not so 
surprising to us, even if we understand it 
no better than we understand his steadiness, 
his calmness, and the splendor of his physique, 
and that quality is his gay good-humor. 
During three months of the spring and sum- 
mer my work lay with the Alpine troops. 
Everyone who has known the Midi knows 
that these children of southern sunlight have 
absorbed so much of their native element that 
they fairly radiate the warmth of kindness 
and the light of gaiety. Their mountains 
have endowed them with legs as big as trees 
and with chests like barrels,—none too 
roomy to house their great affectionate hearts. 
‘They are as naive and frank as children, but 
the child cruelty that is familiar to us Anglo- 
Saxons has been mellowed out of them. For 
generations it has been their habit to take 
the sun of an afternoon in the streets of their 
cosy villages, and the present exigencies of 
military traffic seem to them merely an ex- 
cellent opportunity to show a youthful delight 
in standing as still as possible in the middle 
of the road while the trucks, ambulances, 
and staff-cars thunder and whizz past. But 
their unfailing charm disarms annoyance. 

When you have learned by experience their 
deep kindness and generosity you are stag- 
gered by the thought of what must have been 
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their experiences in this war to transform 
them into what they are, the “diables bleus” 
who take no prisoners in battle. It is un- 
necessary to recite the ghoulish details of 
what they have suffered, the fact alone is 
enough. But after the relentless ardor of 
their fighting comes their amazing gaiety 
under the torture of wounds. Literally, they 
laugh at pain with a pride that is magnificent. 
Small wonder that the nation regards them 
affectionately as the é/ite of the whole army. 
Their bravery and their jaunty perfect skill 
would be enough to endear them to the ama- 
teur of manhood, but this merry suffering of 
their shattered bodies is heart-wringing. It 
is courage raised to the sublime. 

Two instances from my recent experience 
adequately illustrate this trait. The ambu- 
lance skated in the slush of the mountain 
pass under a cold rain that beat through the 
canvas top. During the whole hour’s ride, 
the three Alpines made merry on_ their 
stretchers inside. They sang, solo and cho- 
rus, not to bolster failing spirits,—each of 
them had a serious leg-wound,—but from 
sheer light-heartedness. At the rail-head 
clearing hospital the receiving officer asked 
his usual “Can your clients walk?” Before 
I could reply a bold voice came from behind 
the curtains. “Why not? We are real walk- 
ers, Alpines of the — Battalion. We've just 
done five hours of walking in two meters of 
snow up there!’ And all three voices joined 
in a great laugh. 

Another night I carried a stocky, middle- 
aged chasseur who grumbled and swore in 
his grey-streaked beard. Astonished, for it 
was the only sign of complaint I had met 
among them, I asked him the cause of his 
temper: had the bandage been displaced on 
his torn shoulder? His reply was gruff, and 
not until I held a light to his pipe did I 
perceive the twinkle in his deep-sunken eyes. 
“No. It is this execrable management. 
Sacré nom! But they ought not to have sent 
us old men against the youth of the Imperial 
Guard. Of course we drove them out of 
their trenches easily enough, but they should 
have given us spry youngsters to finish the 
job. Our legs are too old and stiff,—we 
couldn’t catch them.” 


THE MOTHERS OF THE,NATION 


Finally let me tell you of the Widow 
Fardin, who sells delicious cheese in a village 
on the Moselle. I had not passed that way 
in a fortnight, and she had told me proudly 
of her two sons. The elder had been killed 


in performing a feat that had brought him 
the high distinction of the Medaille Mili- 
taire. So her hopes had centered themselves 
on her younger son, a sergeant in the — 
Battalion of Alpines. Cheerfully I called her 
out into the sun and asked if she had any 
news of the boy. She replied sadly: “Yes, 
Monsieur, of bad news. He was killed the 
third of May. ‘The first bullet that had 
touched him: clean through the head.” His 
commandant had photographed the graves of 
the two brothers, side by side on the crest 
of the mountain, and had sent her the picture 
with all their effects. 

I thought of what they had told me the 
day before of that cemetery, churned into 
fragments by a fresh bombardment,—modern 
artillery does not strike haphazard,—and I 
didn’t tell her of it, for she told me that 
“when one can” she meant to search out their 
resting place, and by that time it will have 
been restored to holy quiet. ‘They died 
well.” She spoke almost sternly: ‘They 
were all I had. A life of pain and effort to 
make a certain position for them: all wasted. 
But perhaps not all, for we many mothers 
of France don’t give grudgingly: the world 
and its future mothers must be spared.” She 
was splendidly brave, the Widow Fardin, 
but she choked very humanly and then fin- 
ished quietly: “What will that William 
have to answer for!” And all this in the 
cool, aromatic dark of the big cheese-room 
on the Moselle. 

When the mothers of a nation are like 
that, what becomes of our notions that the 
people are pale, effete, worn-out? If ever 
the chance presented itself to America to do 
justice to a friend in sore need of justice, 
it is here and now. 

We must reject this cherished idea that 
has obscured our vision. We have thought 
that France is losing vitality because she 
does not display a fecundity prolific as that 
of rabbits or savages. Long since we ac- 
cepted the theory that civilization limits 
population by the possibility of individual 
happiness and prosperity, and we must now 
recognize the fact that France is civilized in 
practise, not de-vitalized. 

We know that like principles produce 
like results—both nations have developed 
into republics,—but we have to learn that 
France is still France the strong, battling 
mightily and in perfect unity,—without ad- 
vertising,—for what she considers the civili- 
zation of the world. France is as sound and 
clean as wheat. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS TRANS- 
FORMED BY THE WAR 


BY CHARLES F. SPEARE 


ie the history of American business no 
chapter reads more like a fairy tale than 
that dealing with the events of the past year. 
No more rapid or complete transition from 
a state of dependence to one of independence, 
or from the “pauper to prince” condition, 
has ever occurred in any country. 

A year ago the United States was worried 
by its debts to Europe, and apparently had 
no means of paying. The amount was from 
$300,000,000 to $400,000,000. England 
sent commissioners over here to tell us how 
it must be paid. The main argument was 
to pay in gold and pay quickly. Ameri- 
can dollars were at a heavy discount, $7 
being required at one time to offset an 
English pound, against a normal $4.86. In- 
dustries were closing. The numbers of un- 
employed taxed the organized efforts of all 
charity bodies. Savings banks were losing 
deposits at an alarming rate. Mortgages 
were being foreclosed on a scale almost un- 
known in the East. The stock exchanges 
were silent. There were several hundred 
thousand idle cars on the side-tracks of Amer- 
ican railroads, and a proportionate number 
of idle engines. Money was “tight,” and 
the banks in New York were much under 
their legal reserve requirements. Gold coin 
and gold certificates were being hoarded. 
Mines were shut down. Building operations 
were at a standstill. Even automobile sales 
dropped abruptly. 

The reverse of nearly every one of these 
conditions obtains to-day. To pay our bills 
contracted before the war we sent $110,000,- 
000 gold abroad, most of it to Canada for 
account of the Bank of England. Not only 
has this amount been returned, but $175,- 
000,000 more. The depreciated dollars have 
been set on a pedestal. The merchant in 
China, the trader in South America, the im- 
porter out in India, and the neutral manu- 
facturer of laces in Switzerland read the 
pulse of the world’s exchanges in dollars 
where they used to make their diagnoses from 
the fluctuations of sterling. Never until the 
debt of Great Britain to the United States 
became so large in September had bills on 


London sold at $4.50, or at a discount of 
about 714 per cent. Simultaneously ex- 
change on Paris was 15 per cent. below nor- 
mal, exchange on Berlin and Frankfort even 
a little more depreciated, and Italian lire 
more than 20 per cent. under the rational 
figure. 


THE INFLOW OF GOLD 


From across the seven seas have been com- 
ing the argosies of the debtor nations, bring- 
ing their golden tribute to American shores. 
First of ali, Canada paid back for English 
bills all of the gold she had taken in and 
some from her own stock. Then the Bank 
of France began to give up from its store, 
afterward the Bank of England. Then gold 
began to arrive at Pacific ports from the 
South African mines, from Australia, and 
New Zealand. Some even came in the form 
of Japanese yen, showing that the bottom of 
the bin was being reached. It came on liners 
that ran the submarine gauntlet, and on the 
fastest cruisers in the British navy. One of 
these crossed from Liverpool to Halifax in 
four and a half days. The last stage of the 
journey was in armored steel cars which ran 
in special trains from the Canadian port to 
New York, where the treasure was deposited 
in the vaults of the sub-treasury. Having 
taken in $275,000,000 this year, the United 
States is in possession of more than $2,000,- 
000,000 of the yellow metal, holding an 
amount in excess of that in the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Bank of France, and the Bank of 
Russia, and 25 per cent. more than that of all 
other European banks. 

Again there are banking commissioners 
here to negotiate with our bankers and busi- 
ness men. But the trading positions are 
changed. It is to establish a credit in the 
United States, to adopt a modus operandi 
under which old debts and those about to be 
contracted can be paid, that the ablest men in 
the London and Paris circles of finance have 
come to this country. ‘The shoe is on the’ 
other foot, and it has been pinching very 
severely of late. In July, Great Britain and 
France bought so much more of goods than 
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they sold that the trade balance against them 
was $206,000,000. For the seven months 
ending with August 31, Great Britain’s im- 
ports were $1,615,000,000 greater tnan her 
exports, whereas the year before the excess 
was only $765,000,00. Not all of this dif- 
ference is owing the United States, but a 
large percentage of it is, and there is no like- 
lihood that the proportions will decrease. 
This is why treasure ships are steadily steam- 
ing our way, and why loans, credits, or what- 
ever form the present negotiations take, are 
necessary. 


THE ADVANCE IN IRON AND STEEL 


Last autumn the iron and steel trade of 
the country was so poor and the outlook so 
lean that the United States Steel Corporation 
could not earn much more than the full in- 
terest on its bonds, to say nothing of divi- 
dends on some $870,000,000 of stock. So it 
first reduced and then passed the common 
stock dividend. For the three months end- 
ing September 30, this year, it has earned 
four times as much as it did in the Decem- 
ber quarter; and its present revenues indicate 
record monthly returns before the end of 
1915. In August, pig-iron production in the 
United States was at the rate of 35,000,000 
tons per annum, compared with 18,000,000 
tons in January. Eight months ago the iron 
and steel mills of the country were running at 
about 40 per cent. of capacity, and now at 
nearly 95 per cent. With this increased pro- 
duction has come a rise in prices, For in- 
stance, last September pig iron ranged from 
$14.00 to $14.90 a ton, and now it is $16 to 
$17,—an advance of about 14 per cent. Bil- 
lets that were $21.00 a ton are now $24.00 
to $24.50. Wire rods were $26.50, and to- 
day $29.00. Steel: bars and steel plates are 
up 12 to 15 per cent., and steel scrap and 
iron rails, which were almost unsalable at 
$12 to $14 per ton, are quickly marketed at 
$14.00 to $18.50 a ton. The payrolls in the 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Chicago districts are the largest in the his- 
tory of the steel industry. 

The recovery in iron and steel has meant 
an enormous amount to all collateral lines. 
Ore is moving down the lakes in quantities 
never before approached. The coal fields of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, and 
Kentucky are producing in excess of the 

_carrying capacity of the railroads entering 
those districts. This affects favorably every 
distributor of merchandise, every power 
plant, traction line, and bank in the neighbor- 
hood. It takes the corner grocery store a 


long time to feel the effect of full employ- 
ment following a period of complete or par- 
tial industrial paralysis, and even longer is 
the railroad in noticing the benefits of a ris- 
ing purchasing power among wage-earners. 
This change was visible in the East in June, 
and three months later had begun to spread 
to nearly every part of the Eastern States. 


A YEAR OF GREAT CROPS 


The West will gain momentum from its 
own bumper crops. It was not because of 
any poverty of resources that it bought con- 
servatively last year, when the biggest yield 
of wheat on record brought the highest aver- 
age prices since the Civil War. The East 
cautioned the West then to save its profits 
and reserve the period of spending until the 
financial outlook in New York was clearer. 
To-day the farmer is finishing the harvest of 
a crop of wheat measuring nearly a billion 
bushels, of oats almost a billion and a half 
bushels, and of hay many thousands of tons 
in excess of other years, and has the prospect 
of three billion bushels of corn. His prices, 
to be sure, are down. Wheat is nearly 25 
per cent. lower because the European coun- 
tries are buying as they consume and not to 
accumulate, and because, too, the crops of 
other countries are better than they were. 
The world’s yield is estimated by Beerbohm 
at 4,148,000,000 bushels; and in this gain of 
466,000,000 bushels over 1914 Russia fig- 
ures for an increase of 112,000,000 bushels 
and England’s colonies for 204,000,000 
bushels. So it is evident that the demand 
for American foodstuffs this fiscal year will 
be much under that of the year just closed. 


WAR ORDERS AS A FACTOR IN PROSPERITY 


In this review of trade conditions as they 
appear to us to-day the effects of war orders 
are the striking feature. Present prosperity 
is based largely on the necessities of the 
Allies for food, clothing, the paraphernalia 
of war, and the means of winning battles. 
In the twelve months to June 30 last, the 
shipments of what may be properly classed as 
materials of war represented a money value 
of $283,347,569. The cost of the same ex- 
ports in the year previous was $56,393,245. 
So we sold to Europe,—and chiefly to Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and .Russia,—because 
of the war, $227,000,000 more than in 1914. 
This was exclusive of breadstuffs, which were 
$573,823,676, as against $165,000,000 in 
1914. 

The value and volume. of the war ship- 
ments are indicated in the following table: 
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advances in wages or 


nee aioe a, Quantity noe foreign competition, and 
iis a stcaes $64,046,534 $ 3,388,819 289,340 22.776 — — whose divi- 
Mules .......... 12,726,143 690,974 65,788 4,883 ends had been reduced 
Commercial autos 39,140,682 1,181,611 13,996 794 and then passed, and 


GROIS 8 abies, concars 17,679,931 10,117,965 
Harness & saddles 17,460,519 786,455 
Wearing apparel 53,762,110 12,363,143 


Explosives ...... 41,476,188 
Firearms ....... 9,474,947 3,442,297 
Horseshoes ..... 2,001,258 98,835 29,157,243 Ibs. 


Metal machinery 28,162,968 14,011,359 
Barbed wire.... 7,416,289 





Totals...... $283,347,569 $56,393,245 


1 Dynamite and gunpowder; shrapnel not included. 


6,972,366 pairs 4,452,840 


6,272,197 15,399,479 Ibs. *15,453,916 


4,039,590 330,605,238 Ibs. 178,696,730 


whose bonded interest 
was not being earned. 
To-day they are making 
enough from current 
profits to retire bonds 
from cash resources and 
declare enormous divi- 
dends. We know of one 
tool manufacturer in 
New England, whose 


2,723,806 








In the month of July the exports of muni- 
tions were valued at $50,000,000, and they 
were fully as large in August. In September 
there was a decline in the movement. It is 
conservative to place the deliveries of muni- 
tions, transports, clothing, etc., since the war 
began, at $400,000,000 to $450,000,000. 
This is about what the United States pays 
Europe annually on tourist credits, alien re- 
mittances, and freights. 

The actual shipments are only one-quarter 
to one-third the vaiue of the contracts nego- 
tiated here. One can sit down with paper 
and pencil and in a few minutes foot up a bill 
of $1,250,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 that 
the Allies will have to pay here in the next 
nine or twelve months, on materials already 
spoken for. “wo concerns alone, the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company and the Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company, have contracts for 
more than $500,000,000. A dozen corpora- 
tions have taken orders for rifles, shrapnel, 
high-explosive shells, tools, cars, locomotives, 
rails, powder, and chemicals that will aver- 
age $25,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

The situation at the end of September is 
that most of the large munition-makers have 
reached their plant capacity, and the new 


, business is being distributed among hundreds 
of small manufacturing units. 


A tour of 
the New England and Middle Western 
States will reveal the fact that many little 
factories that have been closed for months 
and perhaps years,—their own special in- 
dustry having been depressed or replaced 
in the economic changes of the century,—are 
reopening as supplies agents of the armies 
“somewhere in France.” 

One of the most striking features of the 
whole war trade is the way it has revitalized 
languishing corporations. Here is one that 
a year ago faced bankruptcy after a hard 
struggle against a rise in raw materials or 


previous maximum 
monthly output was $200,000, now mak- 
ing deliveries worth $1,000,000 in a like 
period. It is claimed that in Connecti- 
cut the war orders have reached a value - 
of $500,000,000. The brass manufactories - 
in the Naugatuck Valley, which at full ca- 
pacity consume 725,000,000 pounds of cop- 
per per annum, are working at full tilt. The 
city of Bridgeport has increased its popula-- 
tion by 25,000, mostly all active workers at 
high wages. Its savings bank deposits have 
risen 45 per cent., while the freight move- 
ment into and out of the city increased 100- 
per cent. between January and June. Build- 
ings to cover armies of 10,000 to 20,000 
skilled operators are being erected by makers 
of rifles, machine-guns, and ammunition. — Is 
it any wonder that the securities of these con- 
cerns should have increased in value some 
fourfold and some tenfold, that Bethlehem 
Steel common which could not be sold a year 
ago at $30 a share should now be quoted at. 
$350, or the stock of the Winchester Arms at 
$3000 a share? At one time the Bethlehem 
Steel Company was turning out daily more 
shrapnel than all of the munition plants in 
Great Britain. Even at its present rate of 
output it would take it two months and a: 
half to supply the shells used by the French 
in their steady bombardment of the German 
position in the Argonne Valley in the first 
fifteen days of September. 

If the Russian Government were to-day 
in possession of the 14,000,000 shells con- 
tracted for in Canada, and the several mil- 
lion rifles now being made in Pittsburgh, its 
armies would not have been compelled to re- 
treat out of Poland at such a pace or have 
been reduced to warfare with iron clubs. De- 
liveries on these shells and rifles will not be- 
gin until next April. 

The admission was made in London re- 
cently that after the war “the United States 
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will have all the cream and England the 
skimmed milk.” This was another way of 
saying that though already the wealthiest 
nation in the world the resources of this 
country would be relatively much greater, 
compared with those of every other country, 
than they were prior to July 1, 1914. There 
is one strong element in the United States 
that sincerely believes American wealth will 
be the envy and irritation of Europe, and 
that to hold what we have won in a material 
way we will have to fight for it. ‘The obvi- 
ous thing is that the wealth is here, that we 
are on the point of lending probably $1,000,- 
000,000 to Great Britain and France, and 
that for the first time in financial history the 
debt will be paid off at maturity in dollars 
instead of in the customary gold of the Brit- 
ish realm. 

What of business after the war, or even 
when it becomes evident that definite peace 
proposals are in sight? Will the prosperity 
now so marked in industries catering to war 
supplies collapse, or will there be a continued 
demand for these materials to replace ex- 
hausted stocks abroad and to create a sur- 
plus for home defense? What are to be the 
economic reactions of the war, as on labor, 
immigration, and the trend of political 
thought? Will our present profits be ab- 
sorbed in the greater costs to come,—when 
Europe faces her war debts, perhaps in effect 
repudiates them, and certainly enters an era 
of enforced economy to repair the wastage of 
the battlefield ? 

In the early days of the war, before it was 
possible to obtain a perspective on any phase 
of it, the feeling in this country was that the 
conflict would be of brief duration, but that 
the expense of it would be so great as to com- 
pel enormous exports from Great Britain and 
Germany particularly to pay the price of it, 
and that the goods shipped would come into 
competition with American products at very 
low prices. 

To-day the outlook is different. The hu- 
man loss has been so great, especially in Ger- 
many and in France, that it will take months, 
if not years, to bring about an industrial 
reorganization that would be able to cope 
with our manufacturers. ‘This takes into ac- 
count the factor of tremendous efficiency on 
the part of the workman who will be avail- 
able at the end of the war, and the inven- 
tions which have been one of the few com- 
pensations of the war. ‘The destruction of 
property has been on a scale so enormous 
that the replacement requirements will lift 
exports of iron and steel and of railroad 


equipment above the present level, and sus- 
tain them there for several years to come. 

Much as it is to be regretted, the profitable 
experience of munition-makers in the past 
year will keep alive the jingo element in the 
United States, and Washington will un- 
doubtedly be conscious in the future of the 
presence of strong “lobbies” made up of rep- 
resentatives of these interests. ‘The stock of 
one concern, which has advanced from about 
$20 to nearly $600 a share, has been affected 
almost entirely by the prospect of American 
war contracts. Not a few of the plants erect- 
ed for the manufacture of heavy armament, 
rifles, and ammunition are built to stand years 
after the present war is over. Mechanics are 
being trained for a life work and not for an 
emergency situation. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 


As to the labor outlook: Some phases of 
this have been plainly outlined during the 
summer, and it only remains to be seen 
whether they are to be emphasized outside 
the circles of munition manufacturers. The 
eight-hour day has become popular, and has 
been conceded under pressure of large profits 
on quick deliveries of arms and ammunition. 
The agitation to extend it to every industry 
is silently but forcefully going on, and any 
business man who does not reckon with it 
will injure his chances of success in the next 
few years. It is a significant fact that among 
the shrewdest merchants and manufacturers 
of the day there is more hesitancy because of 
inability to read the outlook from the stand- 
point of economic readjustments than from 
anxiety as to how the fortunes of war may 
go. If, under the compulsion of a famine in 
raw materials, scientists are to draw from 
the air the elements that were formerly the 
basis of prosperous businesses, if under the 
lack of operatives inventors are to create ma- 
chines that will depose men from their trades, 
if there is to be a revolution in domestic sci- 
ence, if after fighting until exhausted the 
peoples of Europe buy nothing except 
what is absolutely required for sustenance 
and just enough clothing to cover and keep 
them warm,—then certain established indus- 
tries must obviously sicken and decay. As 
yet no one can foresee the extent of this ex- 
haustion, though we do know that the war 
is now costing the Allies nearly $50,000,000 
a day and the Teutonic alliance probably 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000, and that Eng- 
land, France, and Germany are $16,000,- 
000,000 deeper in debt than they were twelve 
months ago. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND’S RECRUITS, 
ON SEA AND LAND 


BY P. T. McGRATH 


Honorary Secretary of the Newfoundland Finance Committee 


EWFOUNDLAND, while the old- 

est, is at the same time the smallest of 
Britain’s colonies, having only 250,000 people 
spread over an area of 42,000 miles, or that 
of New York State. Depending, as these 
people do, on one industry alone, fishing, for 
their support, they could do but little to help 
their motherland, yet their record for the 
past twelve months is not inferior to Can- 
ada’s, though by reason of their small num- 
bers the work of the Newfoundlanders has 
attracted but little attention from the great 
world. 

Nearly twenty years ago the British Ad- 
miralty recognized the value of the New- 
foundland fisherman as an adjunct to the 
Imperial navy, and established there a branch 
of the naval reserve. It was limited to 
six hundred men, owing to difficulties of 
organization, and this force was soon re- 
cruited. A drill ship, the Calypso, was estab- 
lished at St. John’s and the force per- 
manently embodied, and carried on from year 
to year. Curiously, the only active service 
seen by the Newfoundland reservists before 
the present war was in alliance with Ger- 
many, when British and German warships 
bombarded the Venezuelan coast some years 
ago in a dispute with President Castro. 
When the present struggle began the New- 
foundland reservists were scattered widely 
on the annual summer fishing campaign. 
Some were operating from Massachusetts, 
and others on Farthest Labrador, but all 
hurried back and within a fortnight the 
whole active strength was available. Then 
the colonial government undertook to double 
the strength and speedily had 1200 men 
available, all of whom are now on active 
service, while further enlistment _ still 
continues. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERMEN IN THE NAVY 


Gratifying reports were made by the Ad- 
miralty regarding these men,—their disci- 
pline, efficiency, and enthusiasm being note- 
worthy. They have been employed in all 


classes of ships from superdreadnoughts to 
submarines, and have proved their quality 
everywhere. Some fought in Sturdee’s 
squadron against von Spee at the Falkland 
Islands; others figured with Beatty in the 
North Sea fight when the Bluecher was 
sunk; still others were in the Queen Eliza- 
beth and her consorts in the Dardanelles, 
and some sustained wounds in the early fight- 
ing there. Most, however, are now being 
utilized to crew mine-sweepers and subma- 
rine-chasers, for which their experience in 
small crafts, keen vision, and skill in boat 
work render them specially useful; and re- 
cently the Admiralty his intimated that it 
will take all the naval reservists the colony 
can supply. The year has not passed for 
this force without its share of losses. In the 
total loss last winter of the armed auxiliary 
cruisers Viknor, Clan Macnaughton, and 
Bayano more than sixty Newfoundland re- 
servists perished, this representing more fa- 
talities, proportionately, than Canada has yet 
sustained in all the land fighting her men 
have done since hostilities began. 


A DEMOCRATIC LAND FORCE 


Besides this naval contribution, however, 
Newfoundland also undertook to raise five 
hundred soldiers, although having no mili- 
tary organization, since the island is so law- 
abiding that one hundred constables are the 
sole force needed to maintain order, the rec- 
ord being but one murder in ten years for 
the past half-century. Still, the spirit of the 
young people was such that within a fort- 
night 500 men were enrolled, the city of 
St. John’s alone supplying 430 of these, al- 
though the population is but 30,000, and it 
was already represented in the naval reserve 
by nearly 300 others. The offers for the 
land force continued so great that gradually, 
month by month, the force grew until, at 
this writing, practically 2000 men have been 
secured, all of whom but the last 250 have 
been sent across the ocean. 

The force was, perhaps, the most demo- 
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cratic of the many representing the British 
Empire in the present crisis. Young men of 
every class enlisted as privates. No influ- 
ence could procure a commission as an officer, 
and the only such named were those who al- 
ready héld rank in some cadet brigades con- 
nected with the colleges at St. John’s. The 
Imperial authorities were asked to appoint 
a British officer of experience to command the 
contingent on its arrival in England, whither 
the first 500 men were sent with the big 
Canadian convoy one year ago, in the New- 
foundland steamer Floriselle with a New- 
foundland captain and crew, other compa- 
nies of 250 being despatched at intervals later 
as they were sufficiently drilled. This Eng- 
lish commandant was empowered to select 
from the ranks the men to receive commis- 
sions, and such appointments were ratified 
by the Governor of the colony, Sir Walter 
Davidson, who became colonel of the regi- 
ment. The battalion enjoyed the signal honor, 
during part of its training in the Old Country, 
of being chosen to garrison Edinburgh Castle, 
the first non-Scotch regiment ever within its 
walls. It has recently been despatched to 
Egypt to be acclimatized for the Darda- 
nelles campaign, and out of the reserve com- 
panies and those now training at St. John’s 
it is hoped shortly to embody a_ second 
battalion. 


NATIVE-BORN VOLUNTEERS 


Not the least valuable circumstance con- 
nected with these two forces, as showing the 
spirit of the people, is that they are entirely 
native-born. Newfoundland has_ virtually 
no immigration whatever, and depends on 
the natural increase for its growth of popula- 
tion. Over 99 per cent. are native-born and 
these proportions are fully maintained in its 
naval and military contingents. Out of 
1203 naval reservists enlisted up to the mid- 
dle of August only four were born outside 
the colony, and out of 1750 soldiers enlisted 
in the same period only forty-seven were 
non-native. This is in marked contrast to 
Canada, where a large proportion of the 
enlistment is of men migrating there in late 
years from the British Isles; and the inevita- 
ble losses of the war will fall with special 
severity upon Newfoundland, especially be- 
cause four months before it began she lost 
250 of her seal fishers, many of them naval 


reservists, in the ice-floe disasters of 


March, 1914. 


WORK OF THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 


Another noteworthy fact regarding the 
Newfoundland enlistment is that it has been 
accomplished without any cost whatever. 
When war broke out the colonial premier, 
Sir Edward Morris, in pledging Newfound- 
land’s participation, undertook that no sus- 
picion of political manipulation should be 
associated therewith, and, accordingly, the 
whole movement was placed under control of 
a Patriotic Association, with the Governor 
as chairman and representative citizens as 
members, its committees enlisting, training, 
equipping, and despatching all these forces. 
A sum of $1,000,000 was raised for mili- 
tary purposes and entrusted to a finance com- 
mittee, composed of the leading business 
men of St. John’s, with absolute powers 
as to its disposal; which committee has been 
disbursing it on strictly commercial prin- 
ciples. 

The same committee is expending a Pa- 
triotic Fund of $100,000, raised by public 
subscription, to assist the wives and families 
of the soldiers and sailors sent from the 
colony, the principle adopted being to main- 
tain these on, proportionately, the same scale 
of living as when the breadwinners were at 
home. Finally, this committee has also un- 
dertaken, at the government’s request, the 
duties of a War Pension Board, so that this 
prolific source of political jugglery elsewhere 
may be kept free from such influence in 
Newfoundland. Another committee of ex- 
perienced citizens has equipped the men, and 
seen good value given in every instance; all 
supplies being purchased by contract, and, 
wherever possible, made locally so that the 
employment might be given to the people of 
the colony. Similar committees have super- 
vised training and transport, and all the 
work of these committees has been given free, 
and the only outlay incurred has been that 
for clerk who acts as paymaster for the regi- 
ment and a stenographer as an assistant. 
The entire payment under this head for the 
past year did not exceed $1500. Finally, 
the railroad and steamboat companies have 
carried all volunteers to headquarters, and 
physicians in every village have examined 
them, both without cost. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 
MONTH 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


F there is in this country any marked 

abatement of interest in the great war 
the editors of the magazines do not seem to 
have found it out. In the October numbers 
of five standard American periodicals topics 
directly or indirectly related to the war have 
a prominent place, in two instances, at least, 
absorbing nearly half the contents of the 
magazine. 

In the Yale Review (quarterly), which 
within the past four years has made for itself 
a place in the front rank of our serious peri- 
odical literature, there are five articles sug- 
gested by the conflict in Europe. Professor 
L. T. Jacks, of Oxford, writes on “Hatred—- 
And a Possible Sequel” ; Mr. Henry D. Sedg- 
wick on “Italy and the War’; Morris Hill- 
quit on “The War and International Social- 
ism”; Mr. Alexander D. Noyes, of the New 
York Evening Post, on “The Economic 
Aftermath”; and George N. Tricoche, for- 
merly an artillery officer in the French army, 
on “Compulsory Service in the United 
States.” The last-named article is to be 
especially commended to those misguided 
Americans who have confounded compulsory 
service with militarism. 

The Atlantic Monthly follows its series of 
letters from the mistress of “The Little 
House on the Marne,” from which we are 
making excerpts on page +86 of this number, 
with some letters written home by a mission- 
ary in the German Kamerun. Dr. Kuno 
Francke’s article on ‘“The True Germany” 
is a reply to those criticisms which have left 
the impression that the Germany of to-day 
is a perversion of her former self. Professor 
Francke admits, however, that there is a 
grain of truth in the assertion that Germany 
has over-reached herself, and that, so far as 
this is the case, she bears her part of the 
guilt of having conjured up the present world 
calamity. In saying this, Professor Francke 
refers not to the German policy of arma- 
ment, but to “a spirit of superciliousness”’ 
which has developed, especially during the 
past twenty-five years, in the ruling classes 
of Germany. This spirit, according to Pro- 


fessor Francke, led to the isolation that 
finally brought on the war. 

The October number also contains Mr. 
Alfred G. Gardiner’s character sketches of 
the British Admiralty, besides an essay by 
Simeon Strunsky entitled “A Year of War’s 
Emotion.” The September number had four 
important war articles in addition to the 
Marne letters. 

The star feature of Scribner’s is an article 
by Captain X, of the French staff, about 
General Joffre, the victor of the Marne, the 
man and the soldier. This is a soldier’s 
story well supplied with military maps show- 
ing how the battle of the Marne was fought 
and won. Mrs. Edith Wharton continues 
her account of her experiences in the trenches 
and in bombarded towns. The October in- 
stalment is entitled “In Lorraine and the 
Vosges.” Mr. E. Alexander Powell, who 
wrote vividly in the September number of 
what he had seen on the French front, re- 
lates this month his experiences among the 
British fighters. 

In the Century Mr. T. Lothrop Stoddard 
tells the inside story of “How Italy Went to 
War.” Another article of interest in this 
October number is Mr. Lincoln G. Valen- 
tine’s account of recent Nicaraguan history 
containing a plea for America’s champion- 
ship of liberty and union in the Central 
American Republics. 

Harper’s for October is one of the very 
few American magazines that advertise no 
special war contributions. Its opening fea- 
ture is an account by Donald B. Macmillan, 
the Arctic explorer, of his expedition in 
search of the new land that Peary and 
others have long believed to exist and which 
was christened Crocker Land. Professor Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart takes pleasure in expos- 
ing certain famous liars who have helped to 
make the written history of America. Mr. 
W. D. Howells contributes his impressions 
of picturesque Charleston, and Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, with the codperation of the 
artist Lester B. Hornby, gives a graphic ac- 


count of his wanderings in Brittany. 
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OUR RAILROADS 


AND NATIONAL 


DEFENSE 


N the September number of the North 

American Review, which is occupied 
with problems of military and naval defense, 
Mr. Charles O. Haines, formerly chief engi- 
neer of the Florida East Coast Line, con- 
tributes an illuminating discussion of the 
part that may be played by American rail- 
roads in any scheme of effective national 
defense. 

It should hardly have required the sternly 
enforced lessons of the great war in Europe 
to bring clearly to our minds the truth that 
the far-reaching use and coéperation of our 
railroads must be included in any plans for 
national defense worthy of the name. It is a 
strange fact, however, that if any plans for 
the utilization of American railroads in time 
of war have been worked out by the au- 
thorities, no details have thus far been per- 
mitted to reach the public. In what other 
modern country would such a state of affairs 
be permitted ? 

As Mr. Haines remarks, it is assumed that 
the Quartermaster-General will arrange for 
the transportation of troops and munitions, 
and it is expected that numbers of railroad 
employees will be enrolled in the armed 
forces and employed in ways for which their 
civil training has peculiarly fitted them, yet 
the magnitude of the transportation problem 
seems to have escaped even our ablest mili- 
tary minds. The problems of transportation 
in war time and in times of peace are 
wholly different, and it was Germany’s fore- 
sight in recognizing the underlying  differ- 
ences between these two sets of problems that 
contributed so greatly to her early successes 
in the war, while it was England’s loss that 
she failed to recognize these fundamental dif- 
ferences until after the beginning of hostili- 
ties, thus being placed at a serious dis- 
advantage. 

As to the United States, Mr. Haines thinks 
that we have made no advance since our war 
with Spain. 


The attitude then, both of the railroads and 
of our military leaders, was that the transporta- 
tion of armies and their needs involved a purely 
commercial transaction; and the Quartermaster- 
General was required to arrange for the move- 
ment of so many men and so much freight to Port 
Tampa, Chickamauga, or Montauk, as the case 
might. be. He, or his representatives, called on 
the traffic officials of different railroads for pro- 
posals as to rates, routing, and facilities for 
handling the business. The most satisfactory 


proposals were accepted, and troops or munitions 
of war were sent forward by that route. Traffic 
officials sought this new business with the same 
ardor and persistence as they sought an excursion 
to a fair, or a Grand Army encampment. Ship- 
ments of munitions of war were desirable to the 
extent that the traffic was profitable. One par- 
ticularly energetic official of the railroad that the 
writer was at the time managing succeeded in 
getting a shipment of ammunition for Tampa 
forwarded by us, though the route was some 
hundreds of miles longer than the direct one. 

Our Government declared war on Spain April 
25, 1898. But it was not until May 8 that the 
Quartermaster-General directed his subordinates 
to make proper arrangements with the railroad 
officials, so that troops might be moved with 
“comfort and celerity.” The results of this hap- 
hazard policy, concurred in by both Government 
and railroad officials, were deplorable. ‘They 
failed of being disastrous only by reason of the 
feeble resistance of the enemy. Yet, while our 
press directed public attention to delays in for- 
warding troops, and, more frequently, to the 
manner in which needed war supplies were held 
up, the happenings at the front were more inter- 
esting, and these adverse criticisms made no last- 
ing impression. 

It is true that our railroads to-day are 
well organized and highly efficient, but. they 
are organized for times of peace and are eff- 
cient as agents of commerce. Put the same 
organization, specialized for peaceful com- 
merce only, under the stress of a great war 
and we may safely predict that it would break 
down again just as it did in 1898. The time 
to perfect plans for military and railroad 
codperation, Mr. Haines urges, is while, we 
are at peace. Our railroad organizations 
should now be developed and strengthened... 

In considering the relationship of the rail- 
roads to our military policy, Mr. Haines pre- 
fers to regard the roads not as separate sys- 
tems, but as a whole. In this way only can 
any comprehensive plan for national defense 
be formulated. ‘Troops and supplies should, 
of course, be forwarded by the most ex- 
peditious route, whether it be all included in 
one railroad system, or be made up of several. 

The selection of the military trunk lines 
would dépend, first, upon regional or geo- 
graphical considerations, and, secondly, upon 
questions of direction, grades, solidity of con- 
struction, and security from attack under 
given conditions. Certain roads would -be 
chosen as feeders, or auxiliary lines to the 
military trunk lines, and certain other roads 
would be designated chiefly for commercial 
usage. 

In order to show the complexity and im- 
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IMPORTANT RAILROAD LINES BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC SEABOARD, SHOWING 
POSSIBLE TRANSPORTATION ROUTES FOR MILITARY FORCES AND SUPPLIES IN TIME OF WAR 


(The New York Central lines might be used for the 


eastbound movement of troops, while the empty equip- 


ment might be returned to Chicago over the Erie; munitions might be forwarded east over the Pennsylvania and 
food supplies for the civic population over the Lacka wanna) 


portance of the main elements of military 
transportation problems, Mr. Haines supposes 
that an enemy has invaded New England and 
that an army was being rushed forward from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic seaboard to 
the aid of the defense. 


The approved plan for military purposes might 
select the New York Central lines with all of 
their tracks for the forward movement of troops, 
while the returning empty equipment might be 
routed over the Erie. Ammunition and war sup- 
plies would possibly be forwarded over the Penn- 
sylvania, the West Shore, and the Delaware and 
Hudson. In the meantime, however, the great 
cities in New York and New Jersey would have 
to be fed, and the Lackawanna and Lehigh Valley 
would be designated to transport such supplies. 
But if the expeditious movement of empty equip- 
ment necessitated the use of part of the Lacka- 
wanna trackage, thus breaking up the continuous 
operation of that system, this would have to be 
arranged for by utilizing part of some connecting 
lines, so that the inflow of supplies for the civil 
population would be insured. One such example 
serves to show the need for an unhurried study 
of these problems, by both transportation expert 
and military strategist. 


Fo facilitate such a study Mr. Haines sug- 
gests as a first requisite the preparation of a 
railroad map of the United States drawn by 
competent cartographers, but from a military 
standpoint. On this should be designated the 
military trunk roads, their feeders or auxil- 
iaries, and also those lines which should be set 
apart for commercial purposes and for 
civilian benefit. In the selection of such lines 

Oct.—? 


little or no consideration should be paid to 
actual ownership, but parts of different rail- 
ways should be so combined as to form one 
strategic road. “These maps would show, 
naturally, the physical character of the rail- 
roads, their grades, number of tracks, char- 
acter of construction, character of bridges 
and their location, and the kind and char- 
acter of all connecting tracks, or tracks to 
landing places on water lines. 

A full and accurate description of all roll- 
ing stock, motive power, and other equip- 
ment should also be prepared and the capacity 
of every passenger and freight train car 
should be stated in terms of men and horses, 
and it should be known what equipment is 
capable of speedy conversion into armored 
trains, siege-gun carriages and the like, and 
where it is located. 

To utilize effectively the personnel of our 
railroads,—a million and a half of men of 
the best training and highest discipline, with 
a well-developed sense of responsibility,—Mr. 
Haines suggests that a complete roster should 
be prepared, including all classes and many 
individuals, describing their duties and spe- 
cial aptitudes in peace and war. It should 
prescribe the proportion of different classes 
that might well be released for army service, 
and while providing men for military trans- 
portation should also provide them for com- 
mercial transportation, since many railroad 
employees would be of far greater service to 
the nation on the tracks than in the trenches. 
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NAVAL WAR AND PRIVATE PROP- 
ERTY: GERMANY’S ATTITUDE 


HE German jurist Kurt Perles discusses 

the various phases of the maritime prize- 
law in a recent issue of the Deutsche Rund- 
schau (Berlin), telling of the different steps 
that have led to its present status, and reach- 
ing the conclusion that it would be detri- 
mental to Germany’s interests to have it 
annulled. 

Naval warfare,—the writer explains,— 
differs from warfare on land not only in the 
scene of its activities but in its aims. The 
efforts of the former, too, are, of course, di- 
rected primarily against the military enginery 
of the enemy, but, besides that, its object is 
the direct economic overthrow of the foe. 
While in a land-war private property is re- 
garded as inviolable, and may be taken, in 
exceptional cases, only by paying indemnity, 
in naval warfare the injury and, if possible, 
the annihilation of -the traffic of the enemy 
constitutes to the present day the chief object 
of naval operations. This applies to the pri- 
vate property of neutrals as well as -to that 
of the enemy, subject to the regulations of the 
prize-law. By the terms of that law certain 
commodities utilized for warfare, as well as, 
under certain conditions, the ships conveying 
them, may be seized without indemnity or 
regard to their ownership. It permits, fur- 
thermore, the seizure of ships attempting to 
run the blockade of the enemy’s coast. 

The prize-law, finally, allows -the seizure, 
without indemnity, of all.enemy vessels on 
the high seas and of all goods belonging to 
the enemy found on such or any other vessels. 

The exemption of goods conveyed on neu- 
tral boats from the prize-law (always, of 
course, excepting contraband) is one of the 
results,—and the only one of essential impor- 
tance,—that have been achieved in the cam- 
paign waged against the prize-law in the last 
hundred and fifty years; it was established by 
the second regulation of the Paris Declara- 
tion of 1856. 

The opponents of the prize-law base their 
attacks mainly upon two points. ‘They assert, 
in the first place, that it is never a decisive 
factor in the outcome of a war, since the 
enemy can procure the necessary commodities 
by means of neutral vessels,—rendering the 
prize-law superfluous; and, secondly, that 
operations directed against private persons or 
private property violate “the spirit of modern 
war” which sanctions only the struggle of 
state against state. 


Both contentions, the writer declares, have 
been refuted in the great European war. 
Only the measure in which the prize-law will 
influence the result of the conflict cannot as 
yet be determined. But it is already a settled 
fact that a war of our time is not waged be- 
tween the organized forces alone. On the 
contrary, the dragging of peaceful civilians 
into captivity regardless of age and sex, the 
plundering of private property, and the ex- 
pressed purpose of the English group to 
achieve a conquest over the Central Powers 
by means of starving their people, are the 
most characteristic features of the present 
conflict. 

But from the lessons taught by this war is 
it not desirable to agitate the question of abol- 
ishing the prize-law ? 

The writer details the attitude of various 
countries and important representative bodies 
on this point. The Interparliamentary 
Union has repeatedly declared itself against 
it. The same view has been advocated by the 
Institut de droit international at several ses- 
sions, the first in 1875, the last in 1912. The 
recent private peace and arbitration con- 
gresses have followed their example. The 
most important representative body of Ger- 
man marine interests, Die Deutsche Nau- 
tische Verein, resolved in 1909, with but one 
dissenting voice, “that the seizure and de- 
struction of enemy private property (always 
excepting contraband) is declared inad- 
missible.” 

In France public opinion, greatly influ- 
enced by Admiral Aube, has favored the 
maintenance, nay the extension, of the prize- 
law as the “surest means of national de- 
fense”; and this view has been the prevailing 
one in England, though it has met with 
sharp opposition from various authoritative 
quarters. 

Nor has the attitude of the various govern- 
ments been of a uniform character. Since 
1785 there have been only isolated instances, 
—none between naval powers of conse- 
quence,—of international agreements to abol- 
ish the maritime prize-law. Though con- 
fined within narrow limits, such agreements 
might create the impression that the tendency 
is towards annulling that law. Facts of 
more recent occurrence, however, show that 
this is not so. In all the naval wars since 
1871 the prize-law has been extensively util- 
ized; for instance, in the Spanish-American, 
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the Russo-Japanese, the Tripolitan, and the 
Balkan wars. It was at the second Hague 
Peace Conference, in 1907, that the proposi- 
tion of the United States to secure the free 
passage of the private property (save contra- 
band and excepting blockade-runners) of all 
the signatory powers, came up for discussion. 
England, France, Russia, and Japan were 
the chief opponents of the proposal. Ger- 
many assented, with the condition that regu- 
lations concerning contraband and blockade- 
running be passed in advance. The defeat 
of the advocates of annulment of the prize- 
law was so crushing at that conference that 
the question was not even brought up at the 
London Naval Conference of the next year. 

During the present war the various govern- 
ments conformed to the prize-law within its 
accustomed limits. Then followed the well- 
known intensification of that law, proclaimed 
by the English, in virtue of which the prop- 
erty of German subjects, and likewise com- 
modities issuing from or destined for Ger- 
many, were subjected to seizure or deten- 
tion,—an extension which, if not a direct 
abrogation of the Paris Declaration, comes 
very near being so. 

More than once during the present conflict 
has the wish been expressed that the end of 
the war should likewise be the end of the 
maritime prize-law. It is questionable wheth- 
er Germany’s interests demand, or even per- 
mit, an international agreement of that na- 
ture, particularly with England. 

As regards the question of military interest 
the writer thinks it can be easily answered. 
The British merchant marine is, on the one 
hand, greater than the German, and on the 
other, its utilization is vitally necessary to the 
United Kingdom. Owing to its superior size 
it offers a broader field of attack to the Ger- 
man navy than does the German merchant 
marine to the navy of England. As the sup- 
pression of its merchant vessels would destroy 
the vital arteries of the British island king- 
dom, it dare not withdraw them from attack. 

Germany, on the other hand, can stand the 
stoppage of vessels to her ports for a consid- 
erable period without decisive detriment to 
her military arrangements. Moreover, it is 
not likely that in a future war with England, 
France, and Russia will be on England’s side. 
Since, finally, the German navy is smaller 
than the British but is not compelled to fight 
the latter, it is to Germany’s interest to main- 
tain the prize-law as an essential means of 
warfare. ; 

German economic interests, particularly 
the shipping and commercial interests, might 








A GERMAN VIEW OF ENGLAND'S POSITION 


Joun Butt: “What, I am not to indulge in piracy? 
Then I shall lose all joy of my world power.” 


From Jugend (Munich) 


seem to point in the opposite direction,— 
that is, toward the annulment of the prize- 
law. There is no doubt that in a German- 
English war German shipping is hard hit, 
and thus a great source of economic strength 
is cut off. But is there any guarantee that it 
would be different should the prize-law be 
abrogated? Judging by the experiences of 
the present war, we must answer in the nega- 
tive. How easy it is to declare, and how 
hard to disprove, that an enemy ship carries 
persons or goods in the interest of the enemy 
navy? Now, England regards such ships as 
“auxiliaries,” that is, as part of the war-fleet, 
and accordingly does not give them the bene- 
fit even of the maritime-prize-law but treats 
them as ordinary war booty. 

As matters stand, the writer: continues, the 
gains to German shipping by the annulment 
of the prize-law would be scarcely worth 
mention. For it is indifferent to a ship-owner 
whether his vessel is seized by virtue of a 
maritime prize-law or some other. ‘That the 
crews of German merchant-vessels would in 
either case be consigned to captivity may be 
incidentally mentioned. 

Greater even, it may be, than losses in ship- 
ping is the loss incurred by Germany in her 
overseas trade. But would German sea- 
trafic gain anything in reality,—not only on 
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paper,—if the legal rule that “enemy goods 
upon enemy ships are subject to seizure” were 
rescinded? In the great war England and 
her vassals have proclaimed a law of contra- 
band,—encountering only theoretical objec- 
tions on the part of the neutral nations,— 
which in its boundless reach makes the mari- 
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time prize-law practically superfluous. One 
who sees things as they are, the writer ob- 
serves, must arrive at the conclusion that 
Germany’s import and export trade would 
not be increased to any appreciable extent 
by the abrogation of the maritime prize- 
law. 





NEUTRAL OPINION, AS WEIGHED IN 
FRANCE AND ITALY 


N Rassegna Nazionale (Rome) appears a 

notice on the attitude of the neutral 
powers toward the Allies, more especially to- 
ward France. The writer, E. S. Kingswan, 
one of the staff of the Rassegna, takes for his 
text an article by M. René Milan, on the 
“Evolution of the Neutrals,” looked upon 
from a strictly French viewpoint. This is 
characterized and criticized as follows: 


It is well to observe that, in the evolution of 
neutral opinion, enthusiasm has had much less 
influence than our author supposes. The senti- 
ments of the neutrals have been evolved, not in 
accord with chivalric ideas alone, but also’ ac- 
cording to the vital interests at stake in the 
tremendous conflict. We intentionally use the 
term enthusiasm, because the writer does not cite 
facts, and contents himself with claiming an ab- 
solute conformity of sentiment among the various 
neutral countries. If, however, we confine our- 


selves to the facts, we must note, for example, 


that the Balkan countries are holding themselves 
more and more aloof from intervention; indeed, 
late reports eyen state that an agreement has 
been reached with the Central Powers for sup- 
plying them with provisions. 

As to the United States of America, directly 
menaced by Germany, we note that the American 
people, which always seemed the most sensitive 
on a point of honor, and ever ready to cry out 
for war because of the slightest offense to any 
of the citizens, has to-day become the most pa- 
tient of peoples, and appears to be absolutely 
averse to becoming involved in hostilities. 

However, the German ruthlessness in the war 
should be looked upon, not as an end in itself, 
but rather as means to an end; this should not 
be forgotten. For a belligerent nation, self- 
preservation is the first law, but the impartial 
outsider or observer is able to perceive that 
alongside of the word “law” is traced in small 
letters and in parentheses the word “interest.” 

That among neutrals the current sets strongly 
toward sympathy with France is insisted upon 
by M. Milan. The existence of this sentiment we 
are not disposed. to deny; it is another thing, 
however, to say that it is altogether general, or 
that it has long existed. According to the French 
writer, the distrust felt regarding France at the 
outset of hostilities had its root in Waterloo and 
Sedan, two battles and two defeats. This seems 
to be an error. We all know of another France, 
—a France not of defeats, but of victories,—and 


our sympathy for France could not be clouded 
by the memory of these disasters. It was not 
Waterloo nor Sedan that gave birth to the unde- 
niable distrust, but the spectacle offered to the 
world by French officialdom during recent years. 


The’ widespread corruption of the France 
of the Third Republic before the war is clear- 
ly recognized and emphasized by the Italian 
writer. Boastfulness coupled with unpre- 
paredness in military affairs; rampant anti- 
clericalism and a disquieting “red” note in 
internal politics; a general relaxation of the 
moral standard; and last but not least the 
terrible Caillaux scandal, “which made every 
Italian blush for the Latin sister,” all these 
things tended to weaken the sympathies of 
those nations which had long valued and 
esteemed French civilization, the best prod- 
ucts of French art and literature, and the 
important contributions France had made to 
the world’s progress. For the opinion of 
outsiders must always be determined by ex- 
ternal aspects. In the case of Italy, the real 
determining causes were, however, to be 
sought elsewhere. Of this the Italian critic 
says: 


For one thing, we are not ready to admit any 
evolution in Italian sentiment; from the very be- 
ginning we had decided, and this appears in our 
Green Book. It is certain that the instances of 
German ruthlessness were important factors that 
slowly affected the masses; but we were held 
back by the necessity for adequate preparations 
that were initiated at the outset of the war. 

Moreover, if the neutrals had a moment of 
distrust before the Battle of the Marne, who 
shall blame them? France risked her very ex- 
istence upon a single maneuver. Paris was 
stripped of troops, and all that intervened be- 
tween her and the victorious Von Kluck were a 
few scattered forces. Von Kluck, distrustful, 
swung around toward the Marne and was de- 
feated. Providence had saved France; but had 
not the neutrals good cause for anxiety and hesi- 
tation? If the new France maintains herself, 
Italy’s sympathy will be lasting, but if unfortu- 
nately she should relapse into what she was 
before the war, then we would be filled with 
a regret, but we could no longer follow 
er. 
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THE COMMON SOLDIER OF FRANCE 


HE masses of French infantry, the ter- 

ritorials and reservists, are known to 
the professional soldiers as the poilus, “the 
bristly,” “the unshaven,” “the hairy ones.” 
An American correspondent, Arno Dosch, 
describes in the Forum a company of these 
infantry, “all bearded, all weary, all covered 
with mud.” This was the impression that 
these rough-looking soldiers gave of the grim 
determination with which they go about the 
work at hand: 


There was not a comment, not a movement of 
the head, in the whole company; but each man 
expressed the toughness of the job with his eyes. 
Nor did those eyes express 


of the past spring, Notre-Dame-de-Lorette, 
Carency, Vermelles, and Mount Saint-Eloi, 
where the Germans had first weakened 
under the persistent French attack. ‘Here 
was the first trial of strength, ‘hand to hand, 
body against body, bayonet clashing against 
bayonet. Here it was that France first had 
the feeling that soldier for soldier, man for 
man, she could push the Germans right out 
of France. And who had done the attack- 
ing? The poilus.” 

A line of trenches was reached, separated 
only by seventy-five feet of green field from 
the parapet of the first German trench. 





anything of the joy of battle. 
You could see only that it 
was a tough job and they 
knew it; -but that it had to be 
done and they were doing it. 
I cannot say how they con- 
veyed the idea that they were 
also going to succeed in doing 
it, but they made that plain, 
too. 

All these impressions they 
gave without saying a word. 
They did not even speak 
among themselves. They sim- 
ply stopped and looked at us, 
but their eyes showed that they 
knew exactly what they were 
doing, and the price in lives 
they would have to pay, and, 
somehow, that seemed to make 
them invincible. Physically 
they were indifferent, short, 
stocky men, from whom the 
spring of youth had entirely 
gone. Their uniforms, badly 














fitting in the first place, were 
pulled out of shape by hard 
usage. Their trousers, red and 
grey cloth, and brown cordu- 
roy, were plastered with mud. 
So were their elbows and caps. 
mud in their beards. 


A GROUP OF “THE 


There was even 


The cavalry officer who was conducting 
Mr. Dosch pointed to the ditches and great 
holes left by exploded mines on the sides of 
Notre-Dame-de-Lorette. “They’re taking 
it,” said this cavalry officer. “They will 
take it all, too, bumping the Germans out 
of France, yard by yard.” Yet in this regu- 
lar officer’s tone there was a bit of contempt; 
for the professional soldier cannot forget 
the distinction between the trained and the 
untrained fighter; but even he betrays his 
affection for the “bearded, nondescript, 
scrubby-looking soldier,—the man who has 
saved France.” 

This writer was visiting the battlefields 
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HAIRY ONES” THAT FORM THE BONE AND SINEW OF 
THE FRENCH ARMY 


(These are some of the French soldiers who reoccupied Amiens) 


“Near enough?” laughed the poilu, as I stepped 
hastily down. I told him it was as near as I 
wanted to get. “But we shall be nearer soon,” 
he remarked. “For seven months we have been 
creeping up on them, and they cannot hold us 
much longer. ‘They were blind when they at- 
tacked us. Because they were ready and we were 
not, they thought they could wipe us out. They 
did not know whom they were fighting, or they 
would have realized no Frenchman could rest 
while a German soldier remained on French 
soil. We have been winning it all back inch by 
inch and we will go on winning it back if we 
have to creep underground and blow up their 
trenches every twenty yards from here to the 
Ardennes.” 

He spoke with a fierce intensity and a volubility 
that made up for all the silent poilus I had seen 
that day. The fact that the German soldiers 
were only seventy-five feet away in their trenches 
seemed to be neither here nor there. I could 
imagine them, though I could not even see the 
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point of a helmet, big, blond, well-fleshed young 
Bavarians, admirable-looking soldiers; but they 
did not seem a menace at that moment. It was 
they who were menaced. The spirit of the man 
beside me made me feel that the trench in which 
I stood was a comparatively safe place. And 
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yet he was only a middle-aged man in a badly 
fitting coat and sloppy trousers, and he needed a 
shave. But, as he spoke, his eyes shone and his 
jaws squared under the stubble. He was not 
much to look at, perhaps, but he was a patriot 
after an American’s own heart. 





HOW AN AMERICAN WOMAN SAW 
THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE 


N American woman, Miss Mildred 

Aldrich, had the unique experience of 
living throughout the great battle of the 
Marne, in September, 1914, within sound of 
the cannonading and within sight of the 
movements of troops. Her story is related 
in letters addressed to a friend in this coun- 
try and published in the July, August, and 
September numbers of the Atlantic Monthly. 
From the concluding letter, in the September 
number, the following excerpts are made: 


The battle had advanced right over the crest 
of the hill. The sun was shining brilliantly on 
silent Mareuil and Chauconin, but Montyon and 
Penchard were enveloped in smoke. From the 
eastern and western extremities of the plain we 
could see the artillery fire, but owing to the smoke 
hanging over the crest of the hill on the horizon, 
it was impossible to get an idea of the positions 
of the armies. In the west it seemed to be some- 
where near Claye, and in the east it was in the 
direction of Barcy. I tried to remember what the 
English soldiers had said,—that the Germans 
were, if possible, to be pushed east, in which case 
the artillery at the west must be either the French 
or English. The hard thing to bear was, that 
it was all conjecture. 

So often, when I first took this place on the 
hill, I had looked off at the plain and thought, 
“What a battlefield!” forgetting how often the 
Seine et Marne had been that, from the days 
when the kings lived at Chelles down to the days 
when it saw the worst of the invasion of 1870. 
But when I thought that, I had visions very dif- 
ferent from what I was seeing. I had imagined 
long lines of marching soldiers, detachments of 
flying cavalry, like the war pictures at Versailles 
and Fontainebleau. Now I was actually seeing 
a battle, and it was nothing like that. There was 
only noise, belching smoke, and long drifts of 
white clouds concealing the hill. 

By the middle of the afternoon Montyon came 
slowly out of the smoke. ‘That seemed to mean 
that the heaviest firing was over the hill and not 
on it—or did it mean that the battle was re- 
ceding? If it did, then the Allies were retreating. 
There was no way to discover the truth. And 
all this time the cannon thundered in the south- 
east, in the direction of Coulommiers, on the route 
into Paris by Ivry. 

A dozen times during the afternoon I went into 
the study and tried to read. Little groups of old 
men, women, and children were in the road, 
mounted on the barricade which the English had 
left. I could hear the murmur of their voices. 


In vain I tried to stay indoors. The thing was 
stronger than I, and in spite of myself, I would 
go out on the lawn and, field-glass in hand, watch 
the smoke. 

Between me and the terrible thing stretched a 
beautiful country, as calm in the sunshine as if 
horrors were not. In the field below me the 
wheat was being cut. I remembered vividly 
afterward that a white horse was drawing the 
reaper, and women and children were stacking 
and gleaning. Now and then the horse: would 
stop, and a woman, with her red handkerchief 
on her head, would stand, shading her eyes a 
moment, and look off. Then the white horse 
would turn and go plodding on. The grain had 
to be got in if the Germans were coming, and 
these fields were to be trampled as they were 
in 1870. 

I did not wake on the morning of Monday, 
September 7—yesterday—until I was waked by 
the cannon at five. I jumped out of bed and 
rushed to the window. This time there could be 
no doubt of it: the battle was receding. The 
cannonading was as violent, as incessant, as it 
had been the day before, but it was surely farther 
off to the northeast of Meaux. It was another 
beautiful day. I never saw such weather. 

Amélie was on the lawn when I came down. 
“They are surely retreating,” she called as soon 
as I appeared. 

“They surely are,’ I replied. “It looks as if 
they were somewhere near Lizy-sur-l’Ourcq”; and 
that was a guess of which I was proud a little 
later. I carry a map round these days as if I 
were an army officer. 

As Amélie had not been for the milk the night 
before, she started off quite gaily for it. She has 
to go to the other side of Voisins. It takes her 
about half an hour to go and return; so,—just 
for the sake of doing something,—I thought I 
would run down and see how the little French 
family at the foot of the hill had got through the 
night. 

Amélie had taken the road across the fields. 
It is rough walking, but she doesn’t mind. I had 
stopped to tie a fresh ribbon about my cap,—a 
tri-color,—and was about five minutes behind her. 
I was about halfway down the hill when I saw 
Amélie coming back, running, stumbling, wav- 
ing her milk-can and shouting, “Madame,—un 
Anglais, un Anglais.” And sure enough, coming 
on behind her, his face wreathed in smiles, was 
an English bicycle scout, wheeling his machine. 
As soon as he saw me he waved his cap, and 
Amélie breathlessly explained that she had said, 
“Dame Americaine,” and he had dismounted and 
followed her at once. 

We went together to meet him. As soon as he 
was near enough, he called out, “Good morning. 
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GERMANS CROSSING THE MARNE ON A PONTOON BRIDGE 


Germans been as near 
Close shave.” 


Everything is all right. 
you as they will ever get. 


When it was all over Miss Aldrich found 
herself wondering how it had happened and 
by what strange stroke of fortune she had 
come to live on that hillside only to see a 
battle and have it come almost to her cot- 
tage door, and then turn back and leave her 
and her belongings untouched, while so few 
miles away the destruction has been com- 
plete. 


The sensation was uncanny. Out there in the 
northeast still boomed the cannon. The smoke of 
the battle still rose straight in the still air. I 
had seen the war. I had watched its destructive 
bombs. For three days its cannon had pounded 
on every nerve in my body; but none of the hor- 
ror it had sowed from the eastern frontier of 
Belgium to within four miles of me had reached 
me except in the form of a threat. Yet out there 
on the plain, almost within my sight, lay the men 
who had paid with their lives—each dear to 
someone,—to hold back the battle from Paris,— 
and incidentally from me. 


THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS OF 
RUSSIA 


HE sensation of the past month on the 
eastern battle front was the recall of 
Grand Duke Nicholas from the leadership 
of the Russian armies and the assumption by 
the Czar of full command. Notwithstand- 
ing the many reverses which the Russian 
armies had endured for months past, it was 
generally believed among friends and foes 
alike that the one strong man of the Russian 
military organization was the Grand Duke 
himself. His deposition, as it was called 
(which was really a shift to the Turkish 
front), was everywhere received with in- 
tense surprise, mingled with chagrin. 
Prior to the outbreak of the war little 
was known about Nikolai Nikolaivitch out- 
side of Russia, and even within the Empire 





itself, excepting in professional military 
circles, he was only a name. Yet within 
the year just past no personality on either 
side of the conflict has stood out more con- 
spicuously than that of the Grand Duke. 
Such a character became a shining mark for 
the pen of the veteran American correspond- 
ent, Samuel G. Blythe, whose impressions of 
the Grand Duke appear in a recent issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post (Philadel- 
phia). 

One incident that Mr. Blythe narrates 
at the beginning of his character sketch is 
so illuminating that we quote it in full: 


Two officers of the Russian army sat with two 
women at a table in a café in Warsaw. They 
were eating, and drinking, and laughing, and 
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ONE OF THE MANY GERMAN CARICATURES OF 
THE GRAND DUKE 


making eyes at one another, all pleasantly and 
harmlessly enough, for their food was the food 
of the country, and their making eyes was the 
custom of the country, and their merriment was 
the merriment of youth. But what they were 
drinking was wine. 

An officer came into the café,—an officer tall 
and thin, more than six feet by several inches, 
and very erect and military in appearance. He 
wore a long gray overcoat and wide gold shoul- 
der straps, and at his neck there glittered a cross. 
His eyes were coldly blue. His pointed beard 
was streaked with white. He carried a riding 
crop in his hand and was booted and spurred. 

The café was full of officers, and as he entered 
every one of them rose quickly to his feet and 
stood rigidly at salute. The two young officers 
who were sitting with the women jumped up, 
too, and came to salute. The women sat, rather 
frightened, in their chairs. 

The tall, bearded officer with the glittering 
cross looked about the room keenly and quickly. 
He returned the salutes. Then he walked to the 
table where the two young officers were sitting 
with the women. He reached down and took one of 
the glasses, holding it to his nose an instant and 
then threw it to the floor, where it broke to frag- 
ments at the feet of one of the young men. 

“Vina!” he said sternly. 


The two officers, grown gray with fear, trem- 
bled as they stood before him. The tall man 
looked at them with infinite disgust. He reached 
out, tore off their shoulder straps and threw them 
on the floor. Then he turned and said a few 
words in harsh Russian. Some soldiers came 
forward and surrounded the young men. The 
tall man made a gesture that meant “Take them 
away,” and the two officers were marched from 
the room. They were degraded. ‘They were 
sent to the ranks to serve as private soldiers. 


Of course the reader has already guessed 
that the tall man with the pointed beard 
streaked with white, the cold blue eye, and 
the glittering cross, was the commander-in- 
chief of the Russian army. The Grand Duke 
had urged on the Czar that drinking in the 
army should be stopped, and it was believed 
to be owing largely to his demand that 
drinking had been prohibited by imperial 
ukase. The young men in the café had dis- 
obeyed both the ukase of the Czar and the 
order of their commander-in-chief. As soon 
as the Grand Duke found them drinking in 
public he deprived them of their rank and 
sent them to the trenches. This was only one 
of many similar instances in the inner history 


of the Russian campaign, and, according to - 


Mr. Blythe, there have been cases where the 
punishment was far greater. 


This tall; thin man who is the hope of Russia 
is also the practical dictator of Russia. He heads 
the army. He dominates the Czar and the gov- 
ernment. Intensely Russian in his patriotism, he 
is quite non-Russian in many of his tendencies. 
The leisurely zahftra,—to-morrow,—has no place 
in his vocabulary. He is quick, decisive, deter- 
mined, imperative, stern, absolute. He is severe. 
He is implacable. He does not postpone or palter 
as does the average Russian. He thinks and acts 
instantly. A self-sufficient, self-contained, fierce, 
entirely military man. He is cold and aloof, but 
passionately patriotic. He demands the last drop 
of blood, the last ounce of effort. He drives his 
soldiers to death without a thought save that of 
victory. 

He uses men not as human beings, but as im- 
plements of warfare. He exacts implicit obedi- 
ence and punishes ruthlessly those who even seem 
to disobey. He is cultured, the highest type of a 
Russian aristocrat,—than whom there is no more 
agreeable man,—and affable and hospitable; but 
in war and in discipline he is terrible. 

There is no nonsense about him, none of the 
dreamy frivolity that is the general characteristic 
of the Russian people. He is given neither to 
imagination nor to sentiment. He is a hard, 
practical, austere, exacting man, who hesitates 
at nothing to get results, and who will send a 
hundred thousand soldiers to slaughter, if he 
thinks there is an advantage to be gained, with 


as little compunction as he will light a cigarette.. 


Yet, despite his severity, his iron discipline, 
and his ruthless sacrifice of men, Mr. Blythe 
declares that Nikolai is worshiped by the 
army and by the country. “He is the great 
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man of Russia. The Russians pin all their 
hopes on him.” His independence of the 
bureaucracy, noted by Mr. Blythe, may have 
had much to do with his removal from chief 
command. As Mr. Blythe put it: “He 
operates as he wills; the ministry and the 
Czar have their say; he listens gravely and 
does as he pleases; he scorns the bureaucrats ; 
he pushes the governmental advisers aside.” 

Mr. Blythe gives a graphic description of 
the difficulties under which the Grand Duke 
has labored throughout the war: 


He has been hampered in many ways. He has 
lacked ammunition, because of the eternal pro- 
crastination of the bureaucrats in Petrograd. He 
has lacked rifles for his soldiers. He has lacked 
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supplies. He has been forced to wait for endless 
hours for maintenance and munitions for his sol- 
diers while government officials dickered and de- 
layed and quibbled and grafted in Petrograd. He 
has had insufficient care for his wounded. He 
has even sent out soldiers armed only with oak 
cudgels. He has lost by disease and by cold. 
He has had inefficient generals. He has been 
compelled to retire. He has been whelmed by 
disaster, but never overwhelmed. He has known 
about thousands on thousands of tons of essen- 
tials for his campaigns piled up in Archangel, in 
Petrograd, at Tornea,—supplies that would help 
him win victories,—but he has fought on grimly, 
and he has held his men steadily to their bloody 
work. He is above the intrigue of Petrograd, 
above the sinister and conflicting influences of 
that partly German, partly Russian court. A 
whale of a man is Nikolai Nikolaivitch,—the big 
man of Russia. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN MILITARY 
SYSTEM 


MONG English-speaking countries Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand alone have 
thus far tried to combine the duty of na- 
tional defense with the privilege of citizen- 
ship through the establishment of a system of 
compulsory military service under democratic 
auspices. This has been brought about large- 
ly through the efforts of radical labor admin- 
istrations. Both countries entered on the ex- 
periment only six years ago. In the World’s 
W ork (London) for September Mr. Arthur 
Willert describes the workings of the system, 
which provides, he says, for the compulsory 
military training of all males not physically 
unfit, but it has nothing in common with the 
conscription system of the great European 
military powers. 


Each individual’s training is spread over a 
period of thirteen years. There is no wrenching 
of youths away from college or from the opening 
of their careers and herding them in barracks for 
a year or two. The training is what is called 
“home training.” 

Australia is divided into 200 “areas,” under an 
“area officer” responsible for registration and 
organization of the various classes into which the 
men of his area are divided. The first period of 
training starts at the age of twelve and continues 
two years. The “junior cadets,” as they are 
called, practise physical culture, drills, gymnas- 
tics, walking, running, swimming, and other ex- 
ercises calculated to produce good military ma- 
terial. They are also taught such things as “first 
aid” and miniature rifle shooting. 

The second stage begins at fourteen and lasts 
four years. During it the cadet is thoroughly 
drilled in all the first essentials of military duty, 
so that when, at the age of eighteen, he passes 
into the ranks of the citizen soldiery he may be 


something much better than a raw recruit. He 
will have been disciplined, he will know the use 
of his arms, and, above all, he will have learned 
the meaning of order, obedience, and duty. In 
the active ranks of the citizen soldiery the young 
Australasian passes seven years (from eighteen 
to twenty-five). 

At no time is either cadet or soldier withdrawn 
from his ordinary employment. Not more than 
sixteen days of training or their equivalent in 
half days or shorter spells are enforced in any 
cne year. Junior cadets receive ninety hours’ 
physical training and elementary drills under the 
public-school authorities. Senior cadets are under 
the military authorities. They do four whole-day 
drills, twelve half-day drills, and twenty-four 
night drills every year. 

The citizen army does sixteen whole-day drills 
a year, including at least eight days in camp,— 
the infantry and cavalry part of it, that is to say. 
Men in the naval service, the artillery engineers, 
and other special corps do twenty-five whole days 
of work, of which seventeen must be spent on 
shipboard or in camp. It is expected, too, that 
the cavalry will soon be put under the latter 
regulations as well. 


Lord Kitchener, having been asked to give 
his advice, paid the United States the com- 
pliment of preferring West Point to the Eng- 
lish officers’ training establishments of Sand- 
hurst and Woolwich as a model for the Aus- 
tralian military college for the training of 
officers. Hence Duntroon, as the Australian 
military academy is called, is a fairly ac- 
curate copy of the institution at West Point. 
Its course is four years and its education is 
comprehensive. Entry to it (from the age of 
sixteen to eighteen) is by competitive ex- 
amination. 
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A DETACHMENT OF AUSTRALIAN TROOPS 


It is estimated that in Australia there will 
eventually be from 90,000 to 100,000 senior 
cadets in training out of a total male popu- 
lation of about 186,000 between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen, and about 120,000 citi- 
zen soldiers out of an available male popula- 
tion of about 320,000. In considering this 
ratio of soldiers to population it should be re- 
membered that parts of Australia are so 


sparsely inhabited that training on the 
“home” system is impossible. 

Sydney University was the first university 
in the British Empire to put military science 
on a par with the other branches of the ordi- 
nary curriculum. A naval college to corre- 
spond with the military college at Duntroon 
has recently been established near the new 


federal capital. 


GERMANY AND IRELAND 


T was an undoubted disappointment in 

German diplomatic circles that the con- 
flict of views and desires between Ulster and 
the southern counties of Ireland, which bore 
so ominous a portent for a while, should have 
failed to embarrass the British Government 
as had been expected in those momentous 
days of August, 1914, when Britons were 
called to arms. Men on both sides put 
aside their private griefs to rally to the stand- 
ard of the Union Jack. 

Nevertheless there remained a few disaf- 
fected spirits to whom the name of England 
continued to be anathema. Some of them 


took refuge in Germany, and of these Sir 
Roger Casement is probably the most distin- 
guished. Others made pilgrimage to our own 
shores, and there has been much talk, public 
and private, of their activities in behalf of 
the Teutonic cause. 

It is peculiarly interesting, therefore, to 
learn that Sir Roger, the irreconcilable, has 
contributed a preface to the recent German 
edition of a monograph published in this city 
a few months ago under the title: “British 
versus German Imperialism: A Contrast.” 

Sir Roger expressly states that this po- 
litical pamphlet was sent to him from New 
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York by an unknown hand. But, while he 
disclaims knowledge of the name or personal- 
ity of the writer, he feels sure he is a fellow 
Irishman. He writes in the Deutsche Rund- 
schau: 


In prefacing this study of the two kinds of 

Imperialism with a few ‘sweeping remarks of 
my own, I must acknowledge that I can lay no 
claim to being a neutral. Indeed I cannot under- 
stand how aay warm-blooded person can remain 
neutral in this war,—least of all an _ Irish- 
man. . 
Few persons in Ireland, and yet fewer in Ger- 
many, have ever thought of the possibility of a 
political union between the outlying Atlantic is- 
land and the great Central Europe empire. And 
yet there was a close union in the past, occasioned 
not by political, but by religious and spiritual 
ties. Irish priests, Irish teachers, Irish monks, 
came overseas, and, passing through Gaul or up 
the Rhine, brought to the bright fields of South 
Germany the evangel of self-denial, founding 
there some of the earliest consecrated spots of 
Christendom. It is quite as certain that Germans 
undertook to visit Ireland in those early days. 
More than one of the Irish churches still extant, 
dating from the ninth and tenth centuries, show 
unmistakable signs of a modeled after Ger- 
man _ prototypes. 

How this early union might have developed 
if is now impossible to say. The onslaught upon 
Ireland by the wild Norman warriors of Henry 
II, each of them determined to carve out a little 
kingdom of his own from the bleeding body of 
the “Holy Island,” had the effect of severing all 
union between Ireland and the continent. 
Thus was the culture-carrying element between 
western Christianity and the Middle Europe cul- 
ture cut off by that policy of expansion that even 
in the days of the Plantagenets already distin- 
guished England as the central fortress of a 
Pirate Kingdom. After the plan of reducing the 
size of France by means of the skill of their 
island bowmen had failed, the kings of England 
chose Ireland as the one conquered spot where it 
was possible to lay the foundation and form the 
first stages of an “Imperium.” The weakening of 
Ireland was a necessity for the builders of the 
empire. This policy, at first only vaguely per- 
ceptible, became clear to the crafty minds of 
Henry VIII and his daughter Elizabeth. 

In the seventy years of their combined rule 
they laid the foundations of British greatness, 
British world-power, for the edifice of that mighty 
empire that now lays claim at once to the aston- 
ishment and the admiration, the fear and the 
horror, of mankind,—the foundations were laid 
in the plundering and destruction of the Irish 
people, and in the subjection of their beautiful, 
fruitful island to the necessities of the British 
expansion policy. Never was a more careful 
plan more ruthlessly executed. The horrors of 
the Thirty Years’ War in Germany are but a 
pale reflection of the atrocities suffered in Ireland 
throughout the whole century in which the Eng- 
land of the Tudors grew into imperialistic 
Britain. 


After this impassioned attack upon Britan- 
nia’s crimes Sir Roger remarks bitterly that 
since he. who would bind the bodies of a 




















SIR ROGER CASEMENT 


people must destroy their soul, English pol- 
icy left no stone unturned to destroy every 
vestige of the relics of their former rich in- 
heritance, and that when her brutal task 


. had been ended she was ready to turn else- 


where for plunder and profit gained by the 
same means. And he declares that, if Eng- 
land could, England would do to Germany 
what she has done to Ireland, and that the 
same evils would follow a similar ruin. 


Even as the Irish have been maligned, op- 
pressed, insulted, and exposed to general con- 
tempt, even so would the German people be 
attacked, even so are they in fact being attacked 
in every quarter of the globe where the English 
lies can penetrate and spread their asphyxiating 
gases. A common foe, a common enmity, should 
create a common interest and a fixed policy. 
Hitherto Germany has entirely misunderstood the 
Irish situation, and has missed,—doubtless from 
her honorable good-will for England,—many op- 
portunities to better her position in this direction. 


Sir Roger’s next point is a complaint that 
one of the chief mistakes of latter-day di- 
plomacy has been Germany’s failure to en- 
deavor to get the Irish viewpoint, a mistake, 
however, which he considers that other op- 
ponents of England have been equally guilty 
of. And he adds significantly : 


And yet the easiest path for the hindering and 
confounding of British policy and checking the 
British offensive on the continent certainly led 
through this neglected island. If at the time of 
the Boer War, i. ¢., when the opposition to Eng- 
land assumed a definite form, Germany had sent 
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a consul to Ireland and begun a systematic study 
of conditions there, she would not have been led 
into her recent mistake of believing that the 
menace to England’s security in Ireland came 
from the Ulster volunteers. The British Govern- 
ment cherished no such illusion. It allowed Sir 
Edward Carson to arm his people openly. They 
forbade the import of arms into Ireland only 
when the Irish Nationalists, with whom I was 
working, began to imitate the much-praised 
loyalty of the people of Ulster. Downing Street 
well knew where “Irish” loyalty lay. It is not 
Belfast which is denied weapons to-day and 
which is surrounded by mines and hostile garri- 
sons, but the closed and empty harbors of the 
south and west of Ireland. 

A definite German policy with regard to Ire- 
land should have been a part of the German war- 
plan in the event of a German-British war... . 
Even as things are now Germany has friends in 
Ireland, and more perhaps than is suspected. 
To be sure they are unarmed friends, and hence 
powerless to support either their own cause or 
that of the nation now threatened by the same 
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arch-enemy. But if there had been an Irish 
policy, if German methods had been less con- 
scientious, iess uprightly honorable towards Eng- 
land, then the Irish volunteers might have com- 
prised a well-armed fighting body, a well-armed 
Ireland might have had a more deterrent effect 
upon England’s greedy ambition than even the 
“outraged neutrality” of Belgium could have out- 
weighed. An armed Ireland might well have 
meant a disarmed England. 

Germany has hesitated to meddle in the “in- 
ternal affairs” of her neighbor, and as a result 
she finds to-day that the neighbor whose interests 
she has so loyally regarded, . . would fain 
place her,—if she could manage it,—in a position 
of lasting impotence and subjection. 


In his closing paragraphs Sir Roger re- 
marks that the beginning of an understanding 
between Germany and Ireland can already 
be seen, that “the foundations of a common 
policy, grounded in a common hope, have al- 
ready been laid in America.” 


SANITATION FOR ARMIES AND 
BATTLEFIELDS 


MONG tthe gravest and most urgent 

problems now confronting both mili- 
tary and civil authorities in the belligerent 
countries of Europe are the maintenance of 
sanitary conditions in the army and _ the 
restoration of wholesomeness to the battle- 
fields that have been polluted and rendered 
noxious by the dreadful retinue that waits 
on carnage. 

Such wholesale slaughter when it took 
place in the Dark Ages was followed by ter- 
rible epidemics that swept Europe with the 
irresistible violence of a prairie fire, and rav- 
aged the stricken countries more cruelly than 
the sword. 

It is encouraging to learn that organized 
effort is being made on both sides of the con- 
flict to avoid such hideous consequences. The 
Germans take the shortest cut to checking the 
menace of pestilence by burning the bodies 
of men as well as animals. ‘There is a strong 
feeling among the French, however, against 
such summary and unsentimental efficiency in 
the disposal of the remains of their fallen 
heroes. But so numerous have become the 
graves of these brave fellows that the French 
Minister of the Interior has been obliged to 
sound a note of warning that if the practise 
be continued there is danger that large areas 
of arable land may be permanently with- 
drawn from agricultural uses, 

In a late number of Le Correspondant 
(Paris) M. Francois Marré has an interest- 


ing article telling what is being done to solve 
these problems of sanitation for camps and 
for battlefields. He speaks first of the ad- 
mirable hygienic regulations governing the 
disposal of the enormous mass of waste mat- 
ter which is an inevitable accompaniment of 
army life. In the first place the débris from 
the preparation of food and particularly from 
the abattoirs is most carefully looked after. 


Wise and prudent rules prescribe the reception 
in metal vessels of the blood and water used in 
washing the carcasses, so that none is allowed to 
run on the ground. These liquids are then mixed 
with vegetable débris or with earth so as to form 
a semi-solid magma, which is then carried to pits 
te be interred. These must be not less than 11% 
meters in depth (nearly 5 feet), and the bottom 
is covered with a thick layer of quick-lime. The 
refuse is disposed in successive layers, separated 
by layers of straw covered by quick-lime mixed 
with an equal weight of sulphate of iron. When 
the mass reaches within 0.75 meters of the top 
(cc. 2% feet) it is sprinkled with crude oil, and 
covered with packed earth. Finally the top is 
sown with clover or grain. It thus forms a com- 
post, isolated from the open air, in whose interior 
the larve of flies will not develop. 

At certain points the blood from the abattoirs 
is sometimes submitted to a special treatment to 
transform it into fertilizer, or even into food for 
poultry or swine; but this is necessarily excep- 
tional, in zones far from the front. 


The same excellent method disposes of 
kitchen débris where incineration is impos- 
sible. Care is also taken to locate such pits 
where they will not contaminate streams or 
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surface waters by septic products which may 
escape from them, and if possible a sandy soil 
is chosen, rather than one of limestone or 
clay, since in the latter there might be seepage 
through cracks or fissures down to deep reser- 
voirs of water without previous filtration. 
Even where an army is in retreat the effort 
is made to have this work performed by the 
rear guard, so that the inhabitants of the 
region may not suffer from infection of earth 
and water and from a plague of flies. 

Similar care is taken as regards excreta 
and M. Marré observes: 


It must be noted to the honor of our military 
chieftains that they do not consider these meas- 
ures of elementary hygiene unworthy of their at- 
tention. At all points along the front the removal 
of human excreta is performed so methodically, 
thanks to the excellence of the orders given and 
the perfection of their execution, that at the end 
of the month of May, after more than 300 days of 
war, of which some 250 were in the trenches, the 
cases of typhoid are rarer among our soldiers 
than when in barracks in time of peace. . 
The excreta of horses is also moistened with sul- 
phate of iron, lime is added, and it is then buried 
in deep pits. . . . The places where animals have 
been picketed for several days are plentifully 
sprinkled with antiseptic liquids and spaded up 
to a depth of not less than half a meter (over half 
a yard), after being abandoned. As for bedding 
straw, of which each man receives not less than 
5 kilos per fortnight, it is always burnt, and it is 
without doubt due to this sage precaution that 
typhus fever,—that frightful malady which deci- 
mates troops stationed in masses,—is still un- 
known in our army. 


But admirable as all these precautions are, 
more heroic measures must be taken when 
after a battle the field is strewn with corpses 
of men and animals. The latter portion of 
M. Marré’s article is devoted to the con- 
sideration of this subject. 


The vanquished leave to the victor the care of 
giving to the one a decent sepulture, interring the 
others, and making the battle-field sanitary. But 
the triumphant army, too, must be on the march 
in order not to lose the benefit of its victory. . . . 
Besides, military heads are unanimous in the be- 
lief that nothing is more demoralizing to troops 
than to pass the night on the field of a just fought 
battle. . . Therefore it is the usual custom to 
requisition these funeral offices from the inhabi- 
tants of the country. These casual grave-diggers 
are most apt to acquit themselves badly, without 
thinking of the terrible consequences which their 
too great haste may have upon the health of their 
region. 

Moreover, natural considerations of respect and 
piety intervene in the case of soldiers slain on the 
field of honor, and singularly complicate the prob- 
lem. . . . These sentiments multiply the indi- 
vidual interments. In all that region where took 
place the victory of the Marne, which saved 
France from invasion and broke the effort of the 
barbarians, the ground is almost uniformly cov- 
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ered for many square kilometers with the graves 
of the valorous men who spent their lives to ran- 
som their country. . . . Collective sepultures are 
rare, but here and there trenches cover an anony- 
mous crowd of the defenders. ‘Then there are 
common burial pits for German soldiers, and, 
again, the small narrow French tombs where 
sleep the strongest, and perhaps the best among 
us. 

Looked at in cold blood, solely from the point 
of view of reason and hygiene, this characteristic 
French piety towards the glorious dead is a weak- 
ness, not to say a fault. The French military au- 
thority, . . . is perhaps wrong to listen to the 
voice of sentiment rather than that of general 
utility. The Germans, who, following the exam- 
ple of the Japanese, do not hesitate to burn their 
dead, have less respect than we, but infinitely 
more practical sense. 


The author here quotes a military author- 
ity on military hygiene as to the evil -effects 
of hasty burial on fields where thousands of 
men and horses have fallen, and remarks that 
for this reason it is often necessary for the 
government to take effective measures to 
remedy such evils. ‘Thus after the famous 
battle of Sedan the interments had been so 
badly performed by the natives of the place 
that it was necessary for the French and 
Belgian governments to send a joint commis- 
sion of engineers, physicians, and chemists to 
accomplish the gruesome and difficult task 
of incinerating the corpses already buried, 
and M. Marré quotes from Guilley’s ac- 
count the manner in which this was done: 


Following the principle that certain resinous 
and empyreumatic substances have the property 
when burned in the presence of fatty matters of 
producing an enormous intensity of heat, M. Cré- 
teur chose coal-tar as a combustible. The earth 
covering the tumuli was removed until the black 
and fetid layer in immediate contact with the 
bodies was reached. This layer was disinfected 
with a solution of phenic acid, then the corpses 
were uncovered and rapidly sprinkled with chlo- 
ride of lime. The coal-tar was then poured into 
the interstices between them and set fire to by 
means of straw soaked in petroleum. 

Such was the intensity of the caloric disengaged 
that the fullest graves were reduced by three- 
fourths in from 55 to 60 minutes. It was not pos- 
sible to approach the flames except at a distance 
of 4 or 5 meters. It required only 5 or 6 tons of 
tar to incinerate 250 to 300 cadavers. The re- 
siduum was composed of calcined bones covered 
with a resinous layer. The subjacent earth was 
completely dried and disinfected. A pit 12 meters 
long filled with corpses was replaced by one 3 
meters long at the end of the operations. 

Near Metz this process was not employed; 
quick-lime and phenic solutions were made to 
serve. In Paris the tumuli were leveled and 
planted, sometimes after being opened and quick- 
lime poured in. But everywhere it was necessary 
to take action to purify the battlefields of 1870. 
Evidently the same thing must be done for the 
present battlefields. 
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EDIBLE LICHENS AS FOOD FOR MEN 
AND ANIMALS 


NE effect of the blockade of German 

ports has been to stimulate the German 
scientists to search for nutritive value in every 
possible native product,—thus one eminent 
man has demonstrated that even wood, pro- 
vided it be “green,” may be ground into very 
fine sawdust and mixed with bran or grain 
for cattle fodder. And now comes an en- 
thusiast to urge the use of various kinds of 
lichens as food for human beings as well as 
for animals. Dr. C. Jacobj has just pub- 
lished two books, in fact, advocating this ad- 
dition to the menus of man and beast,—‘“The 
Lichens of Germany as Food and as Fodder” 
and “Reindeer Moss and Its Utilization as 
Fodder.” ‘These are reviewed in Naturwis- 
senchaften (Berlin) by another authority, 
Dr. Tobler, with the addition of some obser- 
vations of his own. 

Dr. Jacobj strongly advocates the use of 
the lichen commonly known as “Iceland 
Moss” as a substitute for flour in making 
bread. This humble plant, whose botanical 
name is Cetraria Islandica, has long been thus 
used in northern countries, and such use has 
by no means been confined to times of scarcity 
of food. In this country it was well-known 
to our grandmothers as a means of preparing 
jellies, but has largely been supplanted by 
the various brands of “gelatine” on the 
market. 

It contains valuable nutritious carbohy- 
drates, but is quite bitter. This bitter prin- 
ciple, however, may be extracted by a simple 
process, without injury to the nutritive value. 


It is allowed to stand for three hours in a one 
per cent. solution of potash and is then thoroughly 
drained and washed. The extract (cetrarin) is 
a stomachic medicine. The lichen itself when 
freed from this bitter principle is dried, crumbled, 
and used with an equal part of flour, for making 
bread. It can also be boiled, strained, and mixed 
with fruit juices, etc. to make gruel or jelly. 
Jacobj quotes a number of Scandinavian recipes for 
its employment. In both forms it yields 80 per cent. 
of an easily digestible starch-like substance hav- 
ing no unpleasant taste. 

Iceland moss is not obtained from Iceland, but 
from Scandinavia, France, Spain, Switzerland, 
and the Tyrol; also from the mountainous re- 
gions of Central Germany (the Harz Mountains 
and the Fichtelgebirge), on heaths or plains. It 
might be very advisable to urge its use as an ad- 
dition to fodder in regions where the land is poor. 


An exact chemical analysis of Iceland moss 
shows it to contain 70 per cent. of lichenin 
and 11 per cent. of dextro-lichenin, both of 


which are carbohydrates; three acids to the 
amount of 3 or 4 per cent., 2 per cent. of 
ash, etheric oil, gum and sugar, and iron. 
Its high food value is, therefore, obvious both 
for human beings and for animals. 

But for the latter Dr. Jacobj particularly 
recommends the extensive utilization, at any 
rate in times of war, of another lichen, the 
“reindeer moss,” or Cladina rangiferina, 
sometimes called cladonia. This is also rich 
in carbohydrates and is much used for fod- 
der in northern countries, as its name im- 
plies. It forms indeed the chief food, and 
in winter practically the only food of that 
useful animal, the reindeer. Its food value is 
reputed to be three times as great as that 
of the potato, and in old books it is stated 
that it was used to produce sugar and 
alcohol. 


It grows in German heatherlands in great 
masses and is easy to gather. The fresh lichen 
sells for fodder at the rate of 10 pfennig per kilo- 
gram, and a man can gather about one zentner 
(hundred-weight) in a day. .In some localities 
the production is 20,000 kilograms per square 
kilometer. According’ to some recent experiments 
it makes an excellent fodder when boiled in whey. 
It, like Iceland moss, contains a bitter principle, 
but this seems to be less in amount in the reindeer 
moss, or is perhaps decomposed by the treatment. 


The article suggests that besides these two 
there may be many other lichens which pos- 
sess nutritive value. But each must be tested 
separately for such value, since the properties 
vary chemically and physiologically. A case 
in point is that a reindeer herd in one of the 
German zodlogical gardens refused utterly 
to eat a species of lichen closely allied to the 
reindeer moss. All sorts are more appe- 
tizingly eaten moist instead of dry. The 
Cetraria glauca is a close relative of Iceland 
moss, but is non-bittér. It grows all over 
Germany on stones, hedges, and the bark of 
many trees. It may prove valuable, though 
less easy to gather. 

It should be remarked that while these 
lichens form an immediate resource, it is not 
at all certain it would be a permanent one 
since most, though not all species, are slow 
of growth, and there is as yet little knowl- 
edge, we believe, of methods of “raising” 
such crops. However, some future Burbank 
may solve that problem, as well as others 
arising from the insistent demand for food 
substitutes. 
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VIEWS 


HE opinions of about 10,000 employees 

in American industrial plants on typical 
business problems were recently obtained by 
the magazine System (Chicago) and were 
tabulated for publication in the September 
and October numbers of that periodical. The 
topic that had the foremost place in this ques- 
tionnaire was the Ford profit-sharing scheme, 
of which only 60 per cent. of the replies to 
System’s questions expressed unqualified ap- 
proval, although the Ford plan has been re- 
garded as more favorable than any other to 
the employees who work under it. 

The questions were planned to obtain opin- 
ions that would be of practical assistance to 
business men regardless of the size or nature 
of their enterprises. In the answers to the 
question, “What is your opinion of Henry 
Ford’s profit-sharing plan?” there was unani- 
mous agreement in favor of the principle of 
sharing profits between capital and labor in 
one way or another. ‘Twenty-seven per cent. 
of the replies expressed doubt as to the 
adaptability of the Ford plan to the average 
business, and five per cent. disapproved of it. 
Two per cent. felt that it was too hard on 
the workers; two per cent. held that it re- 
garded unskilled labor too highly in compari- 
son with skilled labor, and one per cent. 
spoke of it only as a means of obtaining ad- 
vertising. Typical answers to this question 
are the following: 


“I favorit for his (Henry Ford’s) business 
and peculiar needs.” 

“T believe it would be of more benefit to share 
profits with his employees at the end of the year, 
thus having his steady employees enjoy their best 
efforts, as paying extremely high wages to tran- 
sients only makes them dissatisfied in future posi- 
tions.” . 

“Very good, if it does not result in the man 
being lost in the company for dollars.” 

“The men say they work very hard for eight 
hours at a good wage, and then have time for 
recreation.” 

“Mr. Ford has done a great deed for his men, 
but I do not think he should have more distinc- 
tion between mechanics and laborers.” 

“An excellent advertising stunt first. Next, it 
is really working for the employees of not alone 
the plant of Henry Ford, but of the entire city, 
a decided benefit, in some ways, such as fair 
wages, better living conditions, and so on. On 
the other hand, I believe it a detriment to the 
higher class of skilled labor, as the man who is 
thoroughly versed in some particular line requir- 
ing long study to master is paid the same as the 
man who can only throw dirt or pull a lever on 
a machine. For instance, if a man can get the 
best wages for pushing a truck, why should he 
spend the time and go to the trouble of learning 
the machinists’ trade?” 


OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES 


The employees were also asked, “What 
is the best thing all business men could do?” 
Of those who answered this general question 
42.5 per cent. suggested that the employers 
share profits. Other suggestions were made, 
but no one of them commanded support equal 
to that given to profit-sharing. 

The employees were also asked to give 
definite suggestions referring to the concerns 
for which they worked. Some of these sug- 
gestions showed how closely many employees 
are studying the conditions under which they 
work. For example, a number of men stated 
that higher limits for piece work would bet- 
ter the results obtained,—‘“‘more work from 
the fast men and the same from the slow 
men.” 

The point was made that when a trained 
employee is discharged an investment repre- 
senting the value of the time required to 
show him how to do his work is often sacri- 
ficed. One employee said: 


“I believe the best thing we here could do 
would be to find some way to avoid hiring and 
firing so often. Just about the time a man is 
becoming of some real use, he must often be laid 
off on account of shifts in how much is pro- 
duced. 

“We should devise means to retain all desira- 
ble employees whose period of service extends 
over a period of several months, because it costs 
money to educate an employee, and we cannot 
afford, under ordinary conditions, to let some 
other concern reap the benefits of the education 
we paid for. 

“We need to make a big effort to keep our 
trained, efficient workmen, and not keep training 
new workmen, one after another, in every de- 
partment. It doesn’t pay in labor or material.” 


One employee asked for a school of me- 
chanical instruction including a free library 
for the benefit of the employees. Another 
advised that smoking in company’s offices be 
stopped on the ground that the productivity 
of every man would thereby be increased, and 
another emphasized the need of a doctor’s 
office in the factory. 

In one plant it was suggested that in- 
creased expenditure on common labor would 
give increased returns, since a two-dollar man 
employed in helping three or four three- 
doliar men would more than pay for himself 
in increase of output. 

The questionnaire developed the fact that 
49 per cent. of the employees were studying, 
although the studies were not always con- 
nected with their daily work. One man 
pointed out that for six weeks he had at- 
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A SPECIMEN QUESTIONNAIRE 


i i king in the State of 
A tion of one of the question blanks as filled out by a factory employee wor 
em New Yor. These questions were answered by about 10,000 men) « 


tended a night class in tool design three of them read daily newspapers, and only 3.8 
nights of the week and has increased his per cent. were reported as not reading —_— 
wages by two-thirds. zines, Nearly 20 per cent. read — 

It was found that almost 64 per cent. of works or classics, 3 per cent. read the Bib ‘i 
the employees were reading business, tech- and 22 per cent. have not read any books 
nical, and trade publications. Practically all during the last two years. 
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AMERICA’S TRADE WITH INDIA 


N the Annals of the American Academy 

of Political and Social Science, Mr. Dan- 
iel Folkmar contributes an article in which 
he points out, in a cautious way, the effect of 
the war on Europe’s trade with India and 
the immense possibilities of American trade 
in that country, as he also mentions the fact 
that the political agitators and revolutionists 
of India are using the Swadeshi (Home In- 
dustry Movement) against England, and to 
some extent in favor of American trade: 


British India stands third among the countries 
of Asia as a buyer of American goods and is 
the farthest of the Far East from our shores. 

. . Notwithstanding the advantage England 
has over other countries in obtaining the trade 
of India, British India is already one of the nine 
or ten greatest purchasers of American goods 
outside of Europe. In fact, there are only ten 
countries in Europe which buy more from us 
annually than does India. But this gives no 
indication of the vastness of India as a market 
and the possibilities in the increase of American 
trade in that country, for the United Kingdom 
holds at present 70 per cent. of its import trade, 
and, in fact, more than 95 per cent. of the Indian 
purchases in the largest line, that of cotton piece 
goods. . . . India’s purchases of British exports 
are equal to the purchases of Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand, combined. The 
total import trade of India from Great Britain 
amounts to $330,000,000 per year, of which more 
than $180,000,000 is for’ cotton goods. India 
takes two-fifths of the entire value of the exports 
of Great Britain to all countries. 

The total India imports from Germany and 
Austria in 1913 were valued at $55,000,000, 
which was -nore than one-tenth as much as all 
the imports into India from all other parts of the 
world. In other words, of India’s total impcrt 
trade in private merchandise in 1913-1914, nearly 
7 per cent. was with Germany and 2.3 per cent. 
with Austria-Hungary. At least 75 per cent. of 
Germany’s imports into India were of goods 
such as the United States should be able to sell. 
Thirty per cent. of her sales were of metals, 
including manufactures; 11 per cent. were of 
cotton manufactures; and 8.5 per cent. were of 
woolens; these three items making a total of 
exactly 50 per cent. of the goods sold by Ger- 
many to India and being in lines in which we 
are best able to compete. . . 

British India is the largest buyer i in the world 
of our cheapest cotton goods, excepting only ? 
China,—I am speaking of our $15,000,000 export 
of unbleached cottons. British India, including 
Aden, which politically belongs to British India, 
takes one and a half times as much of our 
unbleached cottons as all South American coun- 
tries combined. India buys more than $3,000,000 
worth of our iron and steel manufactures and 
more than $3,000,000 worth of our petroleum. 
Among all the countries of the world, India 
stands tenth in rank as a purchaser of our lamp 
oils, and sixth in rank as a purchaser of our 
lubricating oils, the purchases of the latter 
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amounting to more than $1, 000, 000 per year. In 
this line India is equalled as a buyer by only 
one South American country, Argentina. 

India is to-day the world’s greatest buyer of 
the goods upon which America’s future develop- 
ment largely depends, that is, certain manufac- 
tured products. India is the greatest foreign 
purchaser of European manufactures. . . . India, 
as an agricultural nation, must buy what America 
most wants to sell as a growing manufacturing 
nation. It is simply a case of bringing together 
the buyer and the seller. 

The imports of British India in the fiscal year 
1913-1914 amounted to $752,000,000, and the ex- 
ports to $831,000,000. Of the imports, 36 per 
cent. were cotton goods, a line in which the 
United States is rapidly increasing its produc- 
tion, while its possibilities as the chief cotton 
producer of the world are almost unlimited. 
Second in order in the value of India’s imports 
are metals; manufactures of iron and steel form 
about 9 per cent. of the total imports. Thus 
about 45 per cent. of the total imports of British 
India last year were composed of the classes of 
articles for which the United States has special 
facilities of production and ranks among the 
world’s greatest producers, and more than three- 
fourths of the imports of India were of the 
classes of merchandise which the United States 
produces and exports. Yet in spite of this fact, 
less than 9 per cent. of India’s imports in 1913- 
1914 were from the United States. 


The war has disturbed the transportation 
system of the world. A great many of the 
British ships formerly used in direct trade 
between India and America have been req- 
uisitioned by the British government. Con- 
sequently the freight rate has increased 
tremendously. America must build up a 
merchant marine to solve this shipping prob- 
lem. England will never allow German 
trade to “come back” to India. France, 
Belgium, and even England would lose much 
of their trade with India if the United States 
gets a good start on it during the war. What 
really has been the effect of war on our trade 
with India? : 

“The latest American figures,” says Mr. 
Folkmar, “available at the Department of 
Commerce disclose a rapid increase in trade 
in January and February (1915) as com- 

pared with all previous trade, in spite of the 
decreased trade of the six months ending in 
December. ‘This increase in the last two 
months’ trade comes despite the fact that 
shipping facilities between America and In- 
dia have been worse during these months. 
. . . The door of opportunity stands wide 
open at the present moment for great trade 
with India, and the opportunity will be 
vastly greater when the shipping problem is 
solved, as we must and will solve it.” 
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A MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 


HE experiment undertaken by the city 
of Akron, Ohio, in taking over Buchtel 
College and starting on its foundation a 
municipal university has attracted attention 
throughout the country. This is by no 
means the only institution of the kind. The 
State of Ohio itself has two others, one at 
Cincinnati and one at Toledo, while the 
College of the City of New York has a 
well-earned reputation extending far be- 
yond the bounds of the metropolis. Yet in 
the country at large the idea of supporting 
a college with city money is a new one. 
President P. R. Kolbe, of the Akron Uni- 
versity, contributes to the Popular Science 
Monthly for September a brief exposition 
of the plan and purpose of his own and 
kindred institutions. 
The keynote of the municipal university, 
according to President Kolbe, must ever be 
public service, and that of a kind which 


while, on the other hand, such contact can 
only be secured by putting students directly 
into the activities mentioned, and thus form- 
ing the connecting link between city and 
university. 

In the city of Akron a thorough housing 
survey has been carried on by university 
students under the joint direction of the 
Department of Sociology, the Charity Or- 
ganization, and the Board of Health. As 
a result there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the sanitation of houses and even 
of whole districts, under the supervision of 
the building inspector. ‘The city has had 
the service of a body of capable inspectors 
at no cost to the city whatever, while the 
students have received credit at the uni- 
versity for “laboratory work.” 

All the chemical testing work of the city 
is now conducted in the university labora- 
tory. Advanced students in chemistry, in- 


“Will awaken in our young people a con- stead of working at mere theoretical prob- 
sciousness of their relation and responsibility lems, are given actual city testing. work. 
to the community, and which will actually The difference, says President Kolbe, became 
train them for life and for civic duties.” at once apparent. “A student who plodded 

In reply to the question, Why can a through a book problem as drudgery became 
municipal university offer more practical an active, interested worker in the solution 
education than other colleges or universities? of a real food problem affecting the health 





President Kolbe concedes that as a matter 
of fact any private college can do as much, 
but the municipal institution has simply by 
force of its position heard the call more 
clearly, and for this reason leads the way. 
It has two general lines of activities: the 
training of students and codperation with 
city departments and activities. The one 
line of activity presupposes the other because 
students cannot-be trained for practical life 
without contact with actual conditions, 


of his community. The value of chemistry 
as an actual factor in life became apparent.” 

University students helped in a survey of 
paving conditions in the city. The physical 
director at the university became city super- 
visor of the playgrounds, and several of his 
sub-directors are university students, who 
are thus taught to study and know city 
activities and interests and thereby become 
better citizens, while the city turns to the 
university for technical advice. 


HARVARD'S NEW LIBRARY 


URING the academic year that has 
just opened the new library building 
at Harvard,—the Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial,—will be used by the student 
body for the first time. This truly mag- 
nificent building is the gift of Mrs. George 
P. Widener, of Philadelphia, as a memorial 
to her son, a graduate of Harvard, who 
was one of the victims of the Titanic dis- 
aster. 
In the Sewanee Review Mr. Warwick 
James Price calls attention to the fact that 
young Mr. Widener, who was a member 


of the class of 1907, had already attained 
eminence as a_ book collector, having 
brought together at the age of twenty-seven 
first editions of Shakespeare, Milton and 
Spenser, Johnson, Goldsmith and Gray, 
Keats and Shelley, Dickens and Thack- 
eray, Meredith and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The remarkable collection of standard Eng- 
lish authors that Mr. Widener had gathered 
within so short a time now becomes one of 
the priceless possessions of Harvard. Indeed, 
one of the purposes of this great building 
will be the suitable and permanent housing 
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of this collection, to which 
a central section is devoted. 
Mr. Widener had provided 
in his will that his library 
should go to Harvard, but 
the university was confront- 
ed with the humiliating 
fact that it had no suitable 
place for the deposit of such 
a collection. The widowed 
mother of the donor, by her 
$2,000,000 gift, made pos- 
sible the erection of this 
beautiful and _ capacious 

















structure. Mr. Price also 

points out that quite apart 

from the Widener collection itself, which 
is to be the hub and center of the library, 
there is another matter of great interest to 
book-lovers and library-users in this build- 
ing, since here will be applied the “labora- 
tory principle.” 


Harvard intends to do what Oxford’s Bodleian 
has been doing for centuries, and do it better. An 
accredited visitor from any country on the globe 
will find himself as much at home in one of the 
private rooms of the Widener Memorial as in his 
own library, and just outside the door he will 
have immediate access to all the treasures that 
the Harvard collections contain. In similar fash- 
ion the undergraduates are to be provided with 
such facilities for work among the shelves as 
have been quite impossible in outgrown, inade- 
quate Gore. If the visiting scholars and the Har- 
vard professorg are to have eighty private studies 
scattered abougf the building, the students are to 
have no fewerffhan 350 little separate “cubicles,” 
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WIDENER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


each furnished with desk and chair, where they 
may read in seclusion, with needed volumes on 
their tables and any other book required close at 
hand in the stacks. 

On the main floor, reached by -the steps from 
the Yard, the memorial feature has its most im- 
posing illustration. The visitor passes through 
the doors into a vestibule, which opens into a 
great entrance hall, this in turn leading to the 
Widener Memorial Hall. This is an apartment 
measuring 40 by 32 feet, lighted on each side by 
a court. Beyond is the room for the installation 
of the Widener collection, a chamber 38 by 60 
feet. Here will be placed and exhibited the items 
which make up a library so striking that none 
doubts but that it would have come, with only a 
grant of those years snatched from the man in so 
horrible a fashion, to be possibly the premier pri- 
vate book collection in the world. Mr. Widener’s 
ambition, voiced with a characteristic modesty, 
would without a doubt have fully come to pass: 
“I should like, some day, to own a library 
of a sort to distinguish me in all the world of 
books.” 





RUPERT BROOKE: “THE POET WHOM 
THE WAR MADE AND KILLED” 


RTICLES have appeared in various 

magazines in the: nature of tributes to 
that youthful English poet who died from 
wounds received during the fighting at the 
Dardanelles. St. John G. Ervine writes in 
the North American Review for September, 
that it seems incredible ‘that so much beauty, 
his physical appearance, and his power to 
create spiritual loveliness should be destroyed 
in the very hour of blooming, when he was 
passing swiftly from youthful wit and clever- 
ness to a man’s maturity of feeling.” It is 
the opinion of lovers of poetry that the poems 
of Rupert Brooke, which he wrote after the 
outbreak of the war, will move the hearts 
of men as long as they continue to love their 
native soil, He has been given a niche of 


immortality with Keats and Shelley, and 
with that English soldier-poet who was cut 
down in his youthful prime,—Sir Philip 
Sidney. Rupert Brooke was only twenty- 
seven,—five years younger than Sidney at 
the time of his death, but death has brought 
him perhaps equal fame and immortality. 
At the outbreak of the war, Brooke ob- 
tained a commission in the Royal Naval 
Reserve and went over to Belgium to aid 
in the defense of Antwerp. During the win- 
ter he was in training at Blandford Camp, 
Dorsetshire, and in the spring sailed with 
the British contingent for the Dardanelles. 
He died on the French hospital ship at 
Svcros, of blood poisoning, on April 23. It 
is said that he had a premonition of his death, 
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RUPERT BROOKE, THE YOUNG ENGLISH POET WHO 
DIED FROM WOUNDS RECEIVED AT THE DARDANELLES 


but he went onward into the valley of the 
shadow with a song on his lips and a laugh- 
ing heart. ‘Two sonnets from a group en- 
titled simply “1914,” reveal the noble quality 
of his poesy: 
THE SOLDIER 

If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 

In that rich dust a richer dust concealed; 


A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to 


roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 


And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 
A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 
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Gives somewhere back. the thoughts by England 
given; 
Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 
And laughter learnt of friends; and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 


PEACE 
Now, God be thanked who has matched us with 
His hour, 
And caught our youth, and wakened us from 
sleeping, 
With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened 
power, 


To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 
Glad from a world grown old and cold and 
weary, 
Leave the sick hearts that honor could not 
move, 
And half-men, and their dirty songs and dreary, 
And all the little emptiness of love! 


Oh! we, who have known shame, we have found 
release there, 
Where there’s no ill, no grief, but sleep has 
mending, 
Naught broken save this body, lost but breath; 
Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s long 
peace there 
But only agony, and that has ending; 
And the worst friend and enemy is but Death.’ 


Mr. Ervine writes that he went on his 
way serenely to the end, thinking but little 
about politics and the causes of the war, 
certain of only one thing,—his personal duty 
to his country. 


I do not suppose he had thought much about 
the causes of the war. Politics made very little 
appeal to him, although, like most generous- 
minded young men, he was a Socialist. These 
matters were no affair of his. England was at 
war, and so he must arm himself. It is said 
that he had a premonition of his death, and that 
he went to the “gean in the knowledge that he 
would not return. That may be so, for poets 
have eyes that see and ears that hear; but his 
knowledge did not diminish the pride of his 
bearing. He made his end in serenity and proud 
submission. 


EMILE CAMMAERT; A BELGIAN WAR 
POET 


ONSIEUR HENRI DAVIGNON 

has written eloquently of Belgian war 
poetry in the second July number of Le Cor- 
respondant (Paris). He finds that the heart 
of Belgium is indeed reflected in the hearts 
of her poets,—and her serene, trustful soul. 
If at first one deems it a paradox to associate 
together the words of war and the words of 
poesy, we must remember that poetry is a 
passion, that must seek and undergo the 





1The Collected Poems of Rupert Brooke will be 
shortly published by the John Lane Company. 


deepest impressions in order to convey them. 
It is for this reason that out of Belgium, the 
greatest sufferer among nations, there is al- 
ready springing beautiful and immortal 
poesy, the “simple flowers of the invincible 
spring.” 

The very soil of Belgium has become lyric; 
in the face of her oppressors the Belgian 
child can throw in defiance a handful of the 
unconquerable earth, and remind them that 
“Mother Flanders can sleep, but die never.” 

M. Davignon does not agree with those 
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who have said that Belgium must wait until 
peace has been restored before we shall see 
her truly national poetry. After her wounds 
have been healed we may expect “the efflor- 
escence of a heroic literature around the feats 
of arms of the Belgian Army,” but the poetry 
that is Belgian “flowers amid the smoking 
ruins.” ‘To translate this poetry adequately 
he deems an ungrateful and a fearful task, 
because the art of this poesy is the enemy of 
words,—a matter of rhythm, color, move- 
ment and interior vibration, an art that is 
more comparable to that of the Belgian 
painters than to literature. Notable among 
the poets who are writing this intensive na- 
tional poetry, he desires to call attention to 
Emile Cammaert, whose recent book “Bel- 
gian Poems” has most admirably interpreted 
the pride, suffering, anger, and hopes of his 
compatriots. 


M. Cammaert was born in Brussels on March 
16, 1878, and was educated there, becoming in 
1896 a student at the new University, where he 
specialized in geography. In 1899 he was elected 
Professor of Geography at the Institut Commer- 
cial of Mons, and became director of the Bulletin 
de la Société Royale Belge de Geographie, of 
which he is now an honorary member. During 
the following nine years, he published transla- 
tions of Ruskin, a French translation of the 
Flemish poet, Guido Gezelle, and did other liter- 
ary work. He married the English tragedienne, 
Miss Tita Brand, daughter of Marie Brema, and 
since 1908 has lived in England writing poetry, 
translating, and doing a variety of literary work. 

As with many others, the first two months of 
the war left him voiceless, all was given to 
humble, passionate, and obscure effort to be a 
single unity in the common task; to resist to the 
end against the invaders, to offer all sacrifices in 
the hope of giving the powerful Allies the time 
to oppose a definite barrier to the enemy. But 
when all was accomplished, and Belgium trav- 
ersed and bleeding was no more than a corner 
of sand on the border of the sea, at the extremity 
of the impassable lines of the armies of civiliza- 
tion, the poet felt the soul of his country re- 
ascend to his throat with love and pride. Here 
is what he wrote after Antwerp: 


“Sing Belgians, sing, 

Although our wounds may bleed. 

Although our voices break, 

Louder than the storm, louder than the guns, 
Sing the pride of our defeats, 

’Neath this bright autumn sun, 

And sing the joy of courage, 

When cowardice might be sweet. 


To the sound of the bugle, the sound of the 
drum, 

On the ruins of Aerschot, Dinant, and Ter- 
monde 

Dance Belgians, dance, 

And our glories sing—” 


Cammaert apologizes for the liberty of his 
rhythms in these words: “Ma lyre tinte d’une 
corde, mon vers cloche d’un pied.” 
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“A Voice in the Desert,” pictures in words that 
seem the echoes of the voices of the dead, the 
awful desolation of the ravaged fields: 


“A hundred yards from the trenches 
Close to the battle front, 

There stands a little house 

Lonely and desolate. 


Not a man, not a bird, not a dog, not a cat, 
Only a flight of crows along the railway line, 
The sound of our boots on the muddy road 
And along the Yser, the twinkling fires. 


A low thatched cottage 

With doors and shutters closed, 
The roof torn by a shell, 
Standing out of the floods alone. 


Not a cry, not a sound, not a life, not a mouse, 
Only the stillness of the great graveyards, 
Only the crosses,—the crooked wooden crosses— 
On the wide lonely plain. 

His poem “The Tomb,” illustrates his 
freedom from literary sophistication, his 
horror of words that are useless, and phrases 
that are merely musical. He has seen many 
graves, but one that he will remember as 
long as he lives, a tomb near Ramscapelle, 
between two old willows facing a shrine. 
In this old, small shrine, a little china Virgin 
“all white and blue in the muddy clay” lifted 
her serene eyes to heaven. 

The English words fail to give the ex- 
quisite tenderness of these lines: 

L’image immaculée 
—Les yeux au ciel, la bouche sereine— 
De la petite vierge de porcelaine. 








THE NEW BOOKS 
AUTUMNAL FICTION 


R OBERT GRANT presents in “The High 
Priestess”* a new type of heroine, a Feminist, 
the intensely modern wife, mother, and artist. 
Mary Randall is womanly to her finger tips; 
she is a_satisfactory wife, and a wonderful 
mother. But she is also a talented landscape- 
gardener, and part of the time she goes on her 
way attending to her profession, leaving her hus- 
band to find his own diversions. As the duties of 
her profession gradually take more of her time, 
she introduces into their home her best friend, 
Sibyl, a dainty, home-loving kitten of a woman. 
For a time all goes well. Then in Mary’s absence 
a tender infatuation, born half of the warmth of 
domestic comfort, and half of loneliness, springs 
up in the hearts of Sibyl and Oliver Randall. 
The wife returns in time to avert a tragedy; 


Sibyl marries and takes herself out of the situa-. 


tion, but not before she has laid the blame for 
the whole affair upon Mary’s failure to attend to 
the profession of wifehood. The rest of the book 
is devoted to the adjustment of the relations be- 
tween Mary and Oliver, and Mr. Grant has 
opportunity to argue the matter of Feminism and 
marriage out to its logical end. He thinks the 
man of to-day must choose with open eyes be- 
tween the old type of woman, who could be bul- 
lied, and who merely echoed masculine opinions, 
and the new woman who has an art or a profes- 
sion, opinions of her own, and lives much the 
same life of freedom and intellectual activity that 
he does. Yet this new woman is woman, never- 
theless, he hurries to tell us; with something 
within her “insidious, illogical, insatiable,” that 
demands her mate, and holds him against the 
lures of all rivals. “The High Priestess” is just 
a woman after all. This book is absorbing, un- 
usual, thoroughly contemporary, ard an excep- 
tional piece of literary artistry. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart’s new novel, “K,”? is a 
love story and a good mystery yarn com- 
bined. Mr. “K” Le Moyne is apparently an 
industrious clerk in a gas office. You discover 
before you have turned many pages that he is 
really a very great surgeon,—the inventor of a 
dificult operation which has made him famous. 
The surgeon disappeared; he was supposed to 
have perished on the Titanic, and a memorial 
tablet has been set in the wall of his college 
chapel. Yet here he is,—only thirty, living under 
an assumed name, lost to the world of surgery. 
There was a good reason, but Mrs. Rinehart is 
canny; you have to wait for it. Yet “K,” with 
all his mystery, is hardly the absorbing figure of 
this splendid story. It i is Sidney, the bright, beau- 
tiful young girl, who is in training to become a 
nurse. She is “K’s” friend and finally his sweet- 





1The High Priestess. By Robert Grant. Scribners. 
530 pp. $1.35. 

2“K." By Mary 7 aeuaes Rinehart. Houghton. 
Mifflin. 410° pp. $1.3 
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heart; and she creeps into our hearts as one of 
the real flesh-and-blood persons, who live in the 
pages of books. 


Zane Grey has the courage of his convictions. 
He believes that there are people living in this 
intensely modern age who like a good story. 
And so he proceeds to give them big, slashing 
melodramatic novels, animated by the most life- 
like sets of puppets that any novelist ever shut 
between the covers of a book. “Desert Gold” and 
“Riders of the Purple Sage” gave him a secure 
place in the affections of readers of novels,—a 
place that will not be forfeited upon reading his 
last novel, “The Rainbow Trail,”* which con- 
tinues the story of several characters of “Riders 
of the Purple Sage.” John Shefford, an Eastern 
clergyman, hears the tale of Fay Larkin from 
Jane Withersteen’s former rider, Venters; and 
fired by a dream of romance, he goes to Utah to 
find Surprise Valley and rescue little Fay, now 
grown to womanhood. Tas Na Bega, a wonder- 
ful Indian, assists him in the search; Withers, a 
trader, takes him to a secret Mormon village in 
Arizona, where he meets Mary, the “Sago Lily,” a 
beautiful girl whose identity is concealed in mys- 
tery. To find out how the “Sago Lily” led Shef- 
ford to Surprise Valley, and of the great joy that 
came to him when he found the real Fay Larkin, 
the reader is directed to Mr. Grey’s colorful 
fascinating story. 


Mary Hallock Foote’s latest novel, “The Val- 
ley Road,”* draws in leisurely fashion a fine por- 
trayal of the progress of a family with good old 
traditions through more than two decades. Henry 
Scarth, a mining engineer; Caroline, his wife; 
his son, and a host of relatives and friends make 
a setting for Scarth’s daughter,—the finely-tem- 
pered Engracia,—and her love affair with Gifford 
Cornish. Descriptions of the San Francisco fire, 
and of Korea at the time of the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese war enliven the story. This work 
deserves praise for its fine workmanship and the 
resoluteness with which the author reminds us of 
the unflinching ideals of our Puritan forebears. 


Louisa Alcott’s “Little Women” bids fair to 
have a rival in Ethel Hueston’s “Prudence of 
the Parsonage,” °—a story brimming with the fun 
and frolic of healthy, hearty girlhood. There 
are five girls, the orphaned daughters of the 
Reverend Mr. Starr, of Mount Mark, Iowa. 
“Prudence” is the little mother; Faery, axhand- 
some girl of sixteen, is just naturally smart; 
Carol and Lark are lovable and _ incorrigible 





3 The Sia Trail. By Zane Grey. Harpers. 373 

Pp. 1, 

*The Valley Road. By var Hallock Foote. 

Houghton, Mifflin. 360 pp.° $1.3 
5 Prudence of the a 

Bobbs-Merrill. 347 pp. 


"By Ethel Hueston. 
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twins; and Connie, the baby, is “an odd, sober, 
sensitive” child, who doesn’t know whether she 
wants to get married or be a missionary when 
she grows up. A delicate, wild-rose love story, 
old-fashioned as our grandmother’s sprigged 
delaine gowns, tempers the madcap merriment 
of the “Parsonage” with the first shadow of 
separation. 


A. Neil Lyons has immortalized the foibles 
and the humor of the British soldier in the 
making, in a series of witty character-sketches 
entitled “Kitchener Chaps.”* The English ‘“rook- 
ies” are decidedly interesting, and in the main, 
gallant chaps, from the irresistible Sar’nt Ma- 
jaw, who drills his Lancashire “cloggies” with 
language “peculiar to his rank,” to Private 
Dodd, the Anglo-Saxon type of a soldier, who 
wants to go to the front again to “dror me 
second ration.” He is lying in the hospital re- 
covering from serious wounds, when he says: 
“You see, sir, there’s more peace for a man at 
the front. They don’t mess a man about so 
much.” 


“Shadows of Flames,”” by Amelie Rives, a new, 
long, emotional novel, tells the story of the love- 
life of Sophie Talliferro, a vivid, human crea- 
ture, who quests after perfect love, and finds,— 
disappointment. Sophie fights gallantly to save 
her English husband from the morphine habit. 
After his death she marries an American mil- 
lionaire and the scene shifts to Newport and 
New York. Incompatibility severs this second 
union, and just when Sophie is beguiled by heart- 
hunger to consider the possibility of a third mar- 
riage, Lady Wychcote, her son’s grandmother, 
kidnaps the boy and takes him to England on the 
pretext that Sophie is not a proper person to take 
charge of his education. The boy is exposed to 
a biting rain and gets pneumonia. Sophie hur- 
ries to England to nurse him, and finds the peace 
and joy she had missed in her marriages in a 
glad devotion to her son. Mrs. Rives’ skill in 
clfaracter analysis and her power of dramatic 
realism give the novel a glowing quality most 
unusual in modern fiction. 


THREE THOUGHTFUL ENGLISH NOVELS 


There seems to be a general opinion among 
English literary men that something is wrong 
with England. Since the beginning of the War, 
they have been sending forth their opinions as to 
just what the matter appears to be. Mr. John 
Galsworthy, in a stirring novel, “The Freelands,”* 
indicts the English land system as the chief cause 
of the unrest that has risen to the surface of 
affairs in England time and again during the past 
decade. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s book is in a sense propa- 
ganda of the new freedom, which he as well as 
most thoughtful men vision—the freedom that is 
not alone for those who are able to buy it,—as is 
now the case in England,—but the freedom that 
shall be for all, rich and poor alike. But Mr. 
Galsworthy’s book is more than propaganda; it 
is a rarely fine novel that grips the imagination 





1 Kitchener Chaps. 
222 pp. 50 cents. 


By A. Neil Lyons. John Lane. 


2Shadows of Flames. “By Amelie Rives. Stokes. 
589 pp. _ $1.85. 
3The Freelands. By John Galsworthy. Scribners. 


412 pp. $1.35. 


with its fire and beauty, even though the men and 
women are types of classes and symbols of move- 
ments. 

He has taken the four “Freelands” and their 
families for his material. They are: Felix, the 
successful author, the onlooker who theorizes 
grandly, but keeps his hands off actual events; 
John, a man high in government employ; Stan- 
ley, a captain of industry, a rich plow manu- 
facturer, and Tod, the hopeless one, the farmer 
who married Kirsteen, a Celtic woman, whose 
“career was revolution.” 

Tod’s two children, Derek and Sheila, en- 
deavor with all the zeal and fatuity of extreme 
youth to put their mother’s revolutionary theories 
into practise. Lady Malloring has trouble with 
her tenantry; she banishes a girl, who seems at 
the worst only giddy and foolish; and she evicts 
a laborer, Tryst, because he, a widower and bur- 
dened with a large family, desires to marry his 
dead wife’s sister. Derek and Sheila plead with 
Lady Malloring in vain. Then they stir up trou- 
ble among the tenants, strikes and grumbling; 
and finally Tryst, incited by Derek, burns down 
the Malloring hayricks and cow-sheds. Long be- 
fore this happens, the three worldly brothers have 
tried to curb Tod’s lawless progeny, but Kirsteen 
has thwarted their efforts. 

The revolutionary activities of the two chil- 
dren fail; the tenantry accept the inevitable and 
return to work. ‘Tryst is arrested and given 
three years’ penal servitude for arson. Derek 
tries to give himself up as the real perpetrator 
of the crime, but he is prevented by the sudden 
death of Tryst, while making a futile effort to 
escape. The whole affair comes to naught, save 
as it sets the three worldly brothers,—represent- 
ing literature, wealth, and officialdom,—to think- 
ing, makes them aware that a change is at hand; 
that the superior class in England is no longer 
really superior, because their lives demand fewer 
cardinal virtues,—courage, hardihood, patience, 
and self-sacrifice.—than the lives of humble la- 
borers. 

A love story, sweet as the English hedge-rows 
in springtime, lifts the hopes of the Freelands to 
the shoulders of the coming generation, to Derek 
and Felix’s daughter, Nedda, who go away to 
New Zealand to work out their problems in the 
atmosphere of democracy. The mother of the 
four brothers,—Frances Fleming Freeland,—dom- 
inates the book. She is England,—this masterful, 
magnificent old woman with the face of carven 
ivory, kept “free from wrinkles by sheer will 
power”; this woman, inordinately concerned with 
trifles and absurdities, who wanted everything 
“nice,” who left trouble until it was under her 
nose and then asserted it wasn’t there. Gals- 
worthy has never made a finer character-study 
than this mother of men, whose pride continually 
rescues her soul from the pits of her weakness. 

“The Freelands” begs thoughtful men and 
women to consider the reconstruction of the world 
from the “top” down, not from the bottom up- 
wards. 


An anonymous book, “The Record of Nicholas 
Freydon,”* made a sensation in England. It is a 
biographical story of a man who was born in 
London, spent his boyhood in Australia, came 





*The Record of Nicholas Freydon. 
376 pp. $1.50. 
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back to England, and then climbed slowly up 
from obscurity and poverty and petty journalism 
until he lived comfortably and had the acquaint- 
ance of the big men who were doing things in 
the world of his day. 

The first thing that impresses you is the appar- 
ent truthfulness of the story, but its very plausi- 
bility at length arouses suspicion. It is detailed, 
meditative, discursive, the leisurely tale of one 
who writes with no end in view save the delight 
of expression. This Nicholas Freydon is worth 
while, but he suffers from a certain inertia of 
spirit, a nostalgia, a nausea at the world, that 
makes his whole life but a futile experiment which 
he longs to bring to an end. 

He searches for a way out. The mental world 
fails him; he has probed its sophistry, its contra- 
dictions. The world of sense, he disdains; there 
must be more in life than eating and drinking. 
Before the spiritual realm, he trembles and 
wavers. Physical energy does not save him, for 
he is weak of body, and so he goes once more 
to Australia, into the “bush” of the coast of New 
South Wales. There he lives in a tiny cottage, 
trying to find the “way out’ in conditions of 
primitive life. He dies before the experiment 
comes to a logical end, but not before he is con- 


vinced that he has failed to find the way to peace. 

The passages that tie this book together with 
“The Freelands” for the consideration of the 
thoughtful are those that discuss the laboring 
classes in England,—in particular, London’s poor. 
The author of “Nicholas Freydon” sees great 
virtue in “the decency, the restraint, and the en- 
during law-abidingness of London’s poor in the 
face of continuous flaunting plenty.” 


R. A. Foster-Melliar’s novel, “Blindstone,”* is 
so full of charm that one forgets to look for 
flaws. It is a fine story,—one that doesn’t sag 
in the middle or wane in interest. “Blindstone” 
is a young Englishman whose emotions are diffi- 
cult to arouse. Real “blindstone” is smelting 
coal,—anthracite that burns without flame,—“a 
sack worth a ton-of fancy coal,” but very diffi- 
cult to ignite. Richard Trevail is engaged by 
his elders to marry his cousin, but through a 
piece of quixotic foolishness he loses her and 
enters upon a period of adventures that end in 
his awakening to love and seeking his cousin 
Hilda, who had patiently waited for her “blind- 
stone.” Bits of poesy and occasional stretches of 
poetic prose lift the book above its rather obvi- 
ous machinery of plotted events. 


CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY 


HE great romances of the book-world are 

biographies. “The Story of a Pioneer,”’ the 
record of the life of the brilliant Scotchwoman 
the world knows as Anna Howard Shaw, is more 
vital and thrilling than any manufactured fiction. 
She came to America in 1851, on the sailing 
vessel John Jacob Westervelt. In 1859, accom- 
panied by her mother and three other children, 
the youthful pioneer went to live in the wilder- 
ness of northern Michigan, where her father 
had taken up a large tract of land. The family 
lived in a rude log cabin in the forest, one hun- 
dred miles from a railroad, forty miles from a 
post-office, and six miles from neighbors. At 
fifteen, Anna Shaw was a school-teacher; at 
twenty-three, she began preaching and became in 
course of time a regularly ordained elder of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. After astonishing 
adventures preaching the gospel, she entered the 
Medical School of Boston University’ and was 
graduated as a full-fledged physician in 1885. 
It was during this. period that Dr. Shaw began 
to lecture for the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, of which Lucy Stone was president. 
The later phases of Dr. Shaw’s life are too well 
known to require comment. Suffice it to say, that 
her biography should be in every library. Dur- 
ing all the years of a long and useful life, this 
woman of tremendous force and moving person- 
ality has resolutely pioneered the way to wom- 
an’s liberation and enlightenment. 


John Masefield has written a most agreeable 
book of personal recollections of John M. Synge," 





ae By R. A. Foster-Melliar, Dutton. 340 


pp. .85. 
2The Story of a Pioneer, By Anna Howard Shaw. 
Harpers. 338 pp. $2. 
2 John M. a By John Masefield. Macmillan. 
85 pp. #1. 


that fills in the gaps in our hitherto incomplete 
biographical knowledge of the man. It is inter- 
esting to note that Synge was hardly more than 
familiar with the writings of his supposed mas- 
ters in art, the writers of the French Decadent 
School, Verlaine, Huysmans, Mallarme, et al. In 
fact, he disliked these writers exceedingly. His 
favorite author was Racine. The frontispiece 
for this volume is a reproduction of the splendid 
portrait of Synge painted by J. B. Yeats, Sr., 
% 


Mr. J. D. Beresford, in his excellent estimate 
of the work of H. G. Wells,* recently pub- 
lished in the “Writers of To-Day” section of 
the Home University Library, takes Mr. Wells 
far more seriously than has been customary of 
late. He sees that Mr. Wells has written for a 
definite purpose, never swerving, even in a single 
volume, from the definite end of the best ideals 
of civilization, and the enlarging of our intel- 
lectual vision. As Mr. Wells has himself said, 
“Now out of it all arises man, beginning to per- 
ceive his larger self, his universal brotherhood, 
and a collective, synthetic purpose to increase 
Power and realize Beauty.” 

In the same series, Mr. F. J. Harvey Darnton 
presents a brilliant survey of Arnold Bennett’s 
work, and an estimate of the man.’ Bennett’s 
career as solicitor, journalist, reviewer, dramatic 
critic, playwright, novelist, and publisher is 
spread before the reader. One chapter is given 
over to the description of Bennett’s “Five 
Towns,” the central cities of the great pottery 
industry in north Staffordshire. Mr. Darnton 
considers the novelist as a “Five Townsman,” 
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“keen, interested, exceedingly shrewd, very prac- 
tical, ‘limited in certain directions, rather coarse- 
fibered in others’; and a “trained manipulator 
of words.” He has tried many flights on many 
levels of literary art, but it is with the materials 
of the “Five Towns” that he works most suc- 
cessfully. The best thing Mr. Darnton finds in 
his work is the spirit of freedom, which is the 
heritage of Englishmen. 

Also, in this series, we have a biography and a 
critical estimate of Anatole France," by W. L. 
George,—a difficult task, in view of France’s 
kaleidoscopic changes of front. Before 1898 he 
was a sworn reactionary. After that year, with 
its revival of the Dreyfus affair, he became a 
humanitarian Socialist; and now, in 1915, he has 
laid aside his well-known theories of pacifism 
and offered at seventy to draw his sword for 
his country. Mr. George, somewhat baffled, has 
been obliged to take his palmer’s staff and play 
the vagabond along the sparkling roads France 
has traversed. He finds that one cannot place 
the volatile Frenchman in any one generation; 
he is the French patriot of to-day, and he is 
the irreverent, jolly, blasphemous Frenchman of 
the Middle Ages, just as truly as he is also a 
sentimental old gentleman with a Gaulish tem- 
perament. Mr. George cannot subscribe to his 
doctrine of love, for France has found nothing 
“ethereal or symbolic in the union of man and 
woman.” 

These volumes are published with portrait of 
the author and bibliography. Three other books 
of the same series are now in press,—Joseph 
Conrad, by Hugh Walpole; Rudyard Kipling, by 
John Palmer; and John Galsworthy, by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. 


“Hitting the Dark Trail,”* by Clarence Hawkes, 
the blind author and naturalist, tells the story 
of his life. When he was nine years old his left 
leg was amputated at the knee; at fourteen, 
while hunting with his father he received a 
charge of bird-shot in his face, which perma- 
nently destroyed his eyesight. From this time 
onward, his life has been one long, magnificent 

















CLARENCE HAWKES 
(Author of “Hitting the Dark Trail’) 


struggle against the handicap of blindness. 
Those who have read his books, “Shaggy Coat,” 
“Master Frisky,” “The Little Foresters” and 
“The Trail to the Woods,” realize that the 
“inward light” shines across every page. This 
biography is dedicated to Mr. Hawkes’ friend, 
Helen Keller, “with sincere regard and keen 
appreciation of her brave struggle and wonder- 
ful achievements upon the trail of darkness and 
silence.” 





POETRY AND 


T HEODORE ROOSEVELT selected a poem to 
serve as an introduction to his recent book 
on the war,—William Samuel Johnson’s “Prayer 
for Peace,”* which is now published by the au- 
thor as the title poem of an attractive collection 
of verse. “Prayer for Peace” relates the dreains 
of a man who prays for universal peace. God 
answers his petition first with a plague that slays 
mankind; then with a “Truce of Life’; again 
with the making of one iron nation that “molded 
spawn of slaves”; and yet again with fear, that 
fell thickly upon each heart until there was sick- 
ening peace. The man awakes from each 
dream wroth with God. Then the prayer is an- 
swered: 





1 Anatole France. By W. L. George. Holt. 128 pp. 
50 cents. * 
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ah Sy for Peace and Other Poems. By William 
S. Johnson. Kennerley. 113 pp, $1.25, 


THE DRAMA 


“I prayed for peace; God, answering my prayer, 
Spake very softly of forgotten things; 

Spake very softly old, remembered words, 
Sweet as young starlight. Rose to heaven again 
The mystic challenge of the Nazarene, 

The deathless affirmation:—Man in God 

And God in Man willing the God to be... . 
And there was war and peace and peace and war, 
Full year and lean, joy, anguish, life, and death, 
Doing their work on the evolving soul,— 

The soul of man in God and God in man.” 


Mr. Johnson’s work shows that he is a philoso- 
pher turned poet. Beyond the music of the de- 
lightful lyric quality of his poems, they set one 
thinking and cast long shadows in the foreground 
of memory. 


It was written of the Sultan of Seville, 
Mu’tamid, that he left some verses behind him,— 
“beautiful as the bud when it opens to disclose 
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the flower; and, had the like been composed by 
persons who made of poetry a profession and a 
merchandise, they would still have been consid- 
ered charming, admirable, and singularly origi- 
nal.’ These poems have been rendered into 
English verse from the literal translation of the 
Afghan scholar, Ismail Ali, by Dulcie Lawrence 
Smith and bound in a volume together with a 
biographical introduction that glances lightly 
over the history of this Prince of Andalusia. 
Mu’tamid was finally overthrown and died in 
exile in Morocco, in the later half of the eleventh 
century. “The Poems of Mu’tamid”* are pub- 
lished in the “Wisdom of the East Series,” edited 
by L. Cranmer-Byng and Dr. S. Kapadia. 


“The Arrow-Maker,”*® a drama in three acts, 
by Mary Austin, is published in a revised edi- 
tion. As the play was presented four years ago 
at the New Theater, in New York, it catered 
slightly to the popular conceptions of Indian life. 
The revised edition conforms to Mrs. Austin’s 
ideas, not only of the drama, but of the condi- 
tions it presents. ‘The play tells the story of 
Chisera, a medicine woman of the Paiutes. From 
early childhood she has been isolated and taught 
to make “good medicine.” ‘To her hut seeking 
the favor of the gods comes Simwa the Arrow- 
Maker. He is eager to lead the tribe to battle, 
and he does not hesitate to woo Chisera in order 
to win the coveted privilege. At the conclave 
of the heads of the tribe Chisera dances the 
Medicine Dance, throws the Sacred Sticks, and 
Simwa is chosen for the war leader. Later, 
Simwa weds Bright-Water, the chief’s daughter, 
and casts Chisera from him. She is broken- 
hearted and refuses to “make medicine.” Good 
fortune forsakes the tribe; they are conquered by 
the Tecuyas, and Simwa kills Chisera, to save 
himself, with the magic arrow she had given 
him in the days of their love-making. The char- 
acters of “The Arrow-Maker” are symbolic; Mrs. 
Austin says that Chisera represents the Genius. 
The haunting rhythm of the prose, the fine sim- 
plicity and noble beauty of the whole conception 
render this play a most important contribution 
to American drama. 


Emile Verhaeren’s new book on the war, “Bel- 
gium’s Agony,”® will bring us to a deeper appre- 
ciation of the greatest of Belgium’s poets—the 
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prophet of the people, who has in his old age been 
thrust into the pitiless maelstrom of war. The 
text is partly prose and partly poetry. He writes 
of the events that directly preceded the war, of 
the ground-soil of idealism that nourishes Bel- 
gium’s pride, of the King, “Albert, the Well- 
Beloved,” who incarnates the Flemish and Wal- 
loon ideal of beauty that is never separated from 
strength; of Ypres, Nieuport, and Dixmunde, and 
of the maimed and scarred villages of Flanders; 
also of that Germany which he calls “uncivili- 
zable,” the Germany that is not the real “Father- 
land.” Verhaeren’s poem on the destruction of 
the Cathedral of Rheims, “La Belgium Sanglante,” 
“Guillame II.” and “Ceux de Leige” are included 
in this volume. 


Lord Curzon, of Kedleston, offers “War Poems 
and Other Translations,”’* the proceeds of the sale 
of the volume to be devoted to the Belgian Relief 
Fund. The first seven poems are from the French 
of M. Emile Verhaeren; others are from the works 
of Voltaire, Angellier, Verlaine, and Alfred de 
Musset. Plato’s “Myth of Er,” is rendered in 
melodious verse, and a selection from the Odes of 
Horace is given a graceful translation. The 
freshness of the work and the variety of the 
subject-matter give this book unusual interest 
and charm. 


“Armageddon,”* a modern war epic, by Stephen 
Phillips, deals with one of the big questions 
raised in people’s minds by the war: Have we 
a right to take revenge for atrocities? If Rheims 
lies in ruins, shall a victorious French army 
destroy Cologne? The author calls upon the 
glorious spirit of Jeanne d’Arc, to teach the 
lesson of the long-suffering Christ to men. 


“Because they ruined Rheims, spare ye Cologne.” 


“Peace Sonnets,”*® published by the author, Jes- 


sie Wiseman Gibbs, at Villisca, Iowa, are 
thoughtful contributions to the literature of 
pacificism. Some of the sonnets deserve sincere 


praise; others,—because of the artificiality of 
the sonnet form,—do not fully carry the author’s 
conceptions. ‘The technical faults are balanced 
by the nobility and idealism of the purpose of 
the volume,—the bringing about of an era of 
universal peace. 





PHILOSOPHY 


HE “Genetic Theory of Reality,”* by Dr. James 
Mark Baldwin, traces the outcome of genetic 
logic, as issuing in the esthetic theory of reality 
called Pancalism. The theory of Pancalism is 
what Mr. Baldwin calls “constructive affectiv- 
ism”; that is, making art the highest vehicle of 





1The Poems of Mu’tamid. Translated by Dulcie L. 


Smith. Dutton. 60 pp. 50 cents. 

2 The Arrow-Maker. By Mary Austin. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 168 pp. 75 cents. 

3 Belgium’s Agony. By Emile Verhaeren. Houghton, 
Mifflin, 130 pp. $1.25. 

4War Poems and Other aes. By Lord Cur- 
zon. John Lane. 221 pp. $1. 

By Stephen ‘Phillips. John Lane. 91 


®° Armageddon. 
1 


By Jessie Wiseman Gibbs. Pub- 
Villisca, Ia. 75 cents. 
By James Mark Bald- 


® Peace Sonnets. 
lished by the Author. 

7 Genetic Theory of Reality. 
win. Putnam. 335 pp. $2. 


human apprehension and expression. This volume 
completes his treatment of genetic logic, the three 
previous volumes having been published under the 
title “Thoughts and Things.” He finds the gene- 
tic movement of thought to issue directly from 
contemplation that is esthetic in character. Esthetic 
reason must stand before theoretical and practical 
reason, because all actual reality takes “on the 
form of the whole of beauty,” and thus Keats’ 
postulate is proven true,—that the only Truth is 
Beauty. Once we have the beatific vision we are 
safe; and the idealizing of experience leads us into 
a new world of successive moments of esthetic ap- 
preciations that produce the mystical fervor out of 
which great dreams are born into realities. This 
is a gratifying introduction to philosophy, that 
conducts us to Aristotle, Kant, and Schelling by 
a little-used highroad of thought. 
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AMERICAN RURAL LIFE 


‘6 THE American Country Girl,”* by Martha 

Foote Crow, is dedicated to the seven million 
country-life girls of America with the hope that 
they may see their great privilege and do their 
honorable part in the new country-life era. Mrs. 
Crow has been assisted in the preparation of this 
book by many country girls who have written 
the author letters filled with the details of their 
lives,—little records of their problems and aspi- 
rations. Several letters are published, some 
brimming with hopes and ideals, others telling 
a story of drudgery and hardship. In a truly 
constructive spirit, Mrs. Crow has seen just what 
these girls need and the ways in which we can 
help them. She does not think there is a so- 
called “rural mind” in America, or a distinctive 
rural personality; therefore the country girl must 
not be considered as belonging to any class, but 
just as a human being who lives in the country. 
The closing chapter gives us “The Country Girl’s 
Score Card” of points of character, the expres- 
sion of herself in manners, in her philosophy of 
life, health, relationships with her family and 
community, the preparation for the home that is 
to be, and points in qualities for an efficient ad- 
ministrator of a household. This book may be 
recommended to city girls as well as to country 
girls. It is a helping hand of quiet wisdom, and 
inspiration for healthful artistic expression, effi- 
ciency, and nobility of character; and it is a clar- 
ion call of the Country Life Movement, which is 
the outgrowth of our conviction that ‘ ‘the profes- 
sion of agriculture is the backbone of our national 
life.’ The author has devoted her life to the edu- 
cation and training of young women, as writer 
and lecturer, and as a member of the Wellesley 
and University of Chicago faculties, and as Dean 
of Women at the Northwestern University. 











“THE AMERICAN COUNTRY GIRL” 


FRONTISPIECE OF 





CLASSIFIED LISTS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Books Relating to the War 


The Pentecost of Calamity. By Owen Wis- 
ter. Macmillan. 148 pp. 50 cents. 


A thoughtful study of the tragedy of the war 
and especially of the part played by Germany in 
the conflict. One of the most significant of Amer- 
ican contributions to the war literature. 


L. P. M. The End of the Great War. By 
J. Stewart Barney. Putnam. 419 pp. $1.35. 


The tale of an American millionaire inventor 
who perfects a device which, if used, is certain 
to bring to the nation employing it supreme 
world power. A story of fascinating interest. 


To All the World (Except Germany). By 
Arthur Edward Stilwell. London: George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd. 251 pp. 87 cents. 

Mr. Stilwell, who is an eminent American 


1The American Country Girl. By Martha Foote Crow. 
Stokes, 367 pp, Ill, $1.50, 





financier, discusses in this book frankly and 
courageously many of the most serious and per- 
plexing problems to which the people of Europe 
and America are compelled to address them- 
selves in the present crisis. As a citizen of a 
neutral country, Mr. Stilwell is able to point out 
certain needed reforms in the usages of all nations. 


Problems of Readjustment After the War. 
By Albert Bushnell Hart, Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
Franklin H. Giddings, Westel W. Willoughby, 
George Grafton Wilson, Emory R. Johnson, and 
Caspar F. Goodrich. Appleton. 186 pp. $1. 

Essays on various problems of the war by au- 
thoritative American writers: Professor Franklin 
H. Giddings, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Professor Emory R. Johnson, Professor Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, Professor George G. Wilson, 
Professor W. W. Willoughby, and Rear-Admiral 
Caspar F. Goodrich, U. S. N., retired. The chief 
matters discussed by these writers are the eco- 
nomic and social readjustments likely to take 
place after the conclusion of peace. 
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THE LADY ABBESS OF OULTON, THE MOTHER 
PRIORESS OF YPRES (STANDING) AND THE LADY 
ABBESS OF YPRES 
(From “The Irish Nuns at Ypres’) 


Aunt Sarah and the War: A Tale of Trans- 
formations. Putnam. 112 pp. 75 cents. 

A story that voices the patriotic spirit and 
aspirations of the British people, men and 
women, in these days of war. 


The Soul of the War. By Philip Gibbs. 
McBride, Nast. 371 pp. $1.75. 

The special correspondent of the London Daily 
Chronicle tells in this book simply and graphi- 
cally what he saw of the human side of warfare 
on the battlefield under heavy shell fire, in bom- 
barded towns, in field hospitals, and amid great 
movements of troops. Like all observers who 
have been eye-witnesses of the horrors of the 
war, Mr. Gibbs declares his purpose to “dedicate 
head and heart to the sacred duty of preventing 
another war like this.” 


I Accuse (J’Accuse!). 

ran. 445 pp. $1.50. 

The original edition of this work, published 
anonymously in Switzerland, has been ‘suppressed. 
From a neutral standpoint the book can hardly 
be regarded as radical in any sense. It purports 
to have been written by a German who has held 
high rank in the Imperial service. He warns his 
countrymen of the mad follies to which German 
imperialism is sure to lead them. The appendix 
contains translations of the famous speeches of 
Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, delivered on August 
4 and December 2, 1914, and the circular note of 
December 24. 


By a German. Do- 
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The German War and Catholicism, Pub- 
lished under the direction of Mgr. Alfred Bau- 
drillart. Paris: Bloud & Gay. 316 pp. 50 cents. 

Letters and addresses by distinguished Roman 
Catholic authorities, published under the patron- 
age of the Catholic Committee of French Propa- 
ganda of Paris. A supplement entitled “Album 
Number 1” contains reproductions of photographs 
of ruins at Louvain, at Rheims, and elsewhere, 
showing the destruction of churches occupied by 
the German army since the beginning of the war. 


Reports of the Violations of the Rights of 
Nations and of the Laws and Customs of 
War in Belgium. London: T., Fisher Unwin. 
113 pp. 12 cents. 

An official translation of the Belgian reports 


concerning alleged German atrocities, with ex- 
tracts from the pastoral letter of Cardinal Mercier. 


The Irish Nuns at Ypres. 
Introduction by John Redmond, 


pp. $1.25. 

In the old Flemish town of Ypres there has 
existed for about two hundred and fifty years a 
community of Irish nuns,—Les Dames Irland- 
aises of the Royal Benedictine Abbey of Ypres. 
This community was founded during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth by certain noble English- 
women,—Lady Percy, Lady Montague, Lady 
Fortescue, and others. In 1682, Lady Flavia Cary 
was chosen as the first Irish lady abbess, and 
since that time there have been only two ab- 
besses who were not Irish, and the majority of 
the members of the community have always been 
Irishwomen. One of the minor tragedies of the 
present war was the destruction of this old 
Benedictine abbey at Ypres, during the fighting 
in and around the city in October, 1914. The 
good sisters escaped with their lives, and, after 
ministering for a time to the needy and the 
wounded with such scanty succor as they might 
find, were sent across the Channel to find refuge 
with another community of Irish nuns at Oulton. 
The story of the destruction of the abbey and 
the experiences of the nuns has been published in 
a volume, “The Irish Nuns at Ypres,” with an 
able introduction by John Redmond, the Irish 
Nationalist leader. No one could fail to be 
moved by the stories of the courage and devotion 
of this little band of intrepid women. 


By D. M. C. 
Dutton. 198 


History and Description 


Serbia: Her People, History, and Aspira- 
tions. By Woislav M. Petrovitch. Stokes. 280 
pp., ill. $1.50. 

This history of the Serbian people was pre- 
pared by a Serb for circulation among English- 
speaking peoples. It voices the aspirations of 
the Serbian peasantry and explains the national 
attitude. 


Poland and the Polish Question: Impres- 
sions and Afterthoughts. By Ninian Hill. 
Stokes. 335 pp., ill. $3. 

A sympathetic history of Polish history by an 
English writer who visited the country during 
the summer of 1913 and became interested in the 
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then existing environment of the Poles in Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria. 


A Short History of Belgium and Holland. 
By Alexander Young. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
586 pp., ill. $1.25. 

A convenient, brief history of the Netherlands, 
first published in 1886, with the final chapter 
partially rewritten and brcught up to 1915, 


Modern Germany and Her Historians. By 
Antoine Guilland. McBride, Nast. 360 pp. $2.25. 

A striking presentation of the influence exerted 
in modern Germany by five of the nation’s his- 
torians: Niebuhr, Ranke, Mommsen, Sybel, and 
Treitschke. The work of each of these historians 
is treated at some length after a general intro- 
duction pointing out the comparatively recent 
growth of German patriotism. The author is 
Professor of History at L’Ecole Polytechnique 
Suisse. 


The Germans and Africa. By Evan Lewin. 
Stokes. 317 pp. $3.60. 

An informing statement of German aims on 
the Dark Continent and the methods by which 
German African colonies were acquired. There 
is an introduction by Earl Grey. 


Old Calabria. By Norman Douglas. 
ton Mifflin. 352 pp., ill. $4. 

In this volume is embodied a mass of Italian 
lore such as seldom comes to the inhabitants of 
English-speaking countries. With Mr. Douglas 
travel in this little-known portion of Italy is evi- 
dently a keen delight, which he is eager to share 
with his readers. 


Hough- 


Our Chinese Chances Through Europe’s 
War. By Paul Myron. Chicago: Linebarger 
Brothers. 220 pp., ill. $1.50. 

In this volume an American author arraigns 
the rule of Yuan Shih-kai, whom he denounces 
as a traitor to his country and the greatest tyrant 
of history. The chief purpose of the work, how- 
ever, is to set forth American trade opportunities 
in China. 


The Near East from Within. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 256 pp., ill. $3. 

This is a revelation of political intrigues in 
the Balkan peninsula from 1888 to the present 
time. The author is said to be “a high political 
personage,” and he discloses an intimate knowl- 
edge of the late and the present Sultans of 
Turkey, King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, King Carol 
of Rumania, Enver Pasha, and the Yéung Turk 
party. ; 

An Englishman’s Recollections of Egypt, 
1863 to 1887: With an Epilogue Dealing With 
the Present Time, 1914. By Baron de Kusel 
(Bey). Lane. 352 pp., ill. $3. 

Baron de Kusel was in charge of the English 
customs at the time of the revolt of Arabi Pasha 
and he took an important part in the events of 1882. 
Unlike most English writers, the Baron is sympa- 
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thetic towards the Khedive Ismail. An epilogue 
deals with Egypt’s situation in the present war. 


The Jewel City. By Ben Macomber. San 
— John H. Williams, Sheldon Building. 
1.25. j 


A succinct guide to the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, containing descriptions of the several build- 
ings and their contents, with lists of awards to 
exhibits. 


Biography and Memoirs 


Reminiscences and Letters of Sir Robert 
Ball, Edited by W. Valentine Ball. Little, 
Brown. 408 pp,, ill. $5. 


The memoirs of the celebrated English astron- 
omer who died two years ago. 


Joseph Chamberlain: An Honest Biogra- 
phy. By Alexander Mackintosh. Doran. 416 
pp. $3. 

Mr. Mackintosh, well-known as the Lonodn 
correspondent of the Aberdeen Free Press, gives 
special consideration in this book to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s personal relations with Mr. Gladstone, 
{Lord Salisbury, and other contemporary states- 
men. 


The Life of Henry Laurens, with a Sketch 
of the Life of Lieutenant-Colonel John Lau- 
rens. By David Duncan Wallace. Putnam. 
539 pp. $3.50. 


A sketch of one of the diplomatists of the revo- 
lutionary period in American history, who was 
also an eminent South Carolinian. Laurens’ own 
’ writings, of which he left a considerable mass, 
have until the present time remained generally 
unknown even among historical students. In this 
volume Dr. Wallace has utilized them to good 
purpose. The book is equipped with a bibliog- 
raphy and index. 


Napoleon in Exile at Elba, 1814-1815. 
By Norwood Young. Winston. 349 pp., ill. $5. 

An entire volume is devoted to the Elban exile, 
of which comparatively little note has been taken 
by most historians. In the view of Mr. Young, 
however, this episode is important as an aid to 
the understanding of events at St. Helena, since 
it reveals to us Napoleon the man, unencumbered 
by the weight of the Empire. 


Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena, 1815-1821. 
By Norwood Young. 2 vols. Winston. 715 pp., 
ill. $7. 


The six years of exile at St. Helena are cov- 
ered in two volumes, published just one hundred 
years after the defeat at Waterloo. 

The Psychology of the Kaiser. By Morton 
Prince. Badger. 112 pp. 60 cents. 


A psychologist’s explanation of the connection 
between Emperor William’s “divine right’ delu- 
sions and the outbreak of the present war. 











FINANCIAL NEWS 


I—FAVORABLE OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR INVEST- 


MENT DURING THE WAR CONDITIONS 


HE bi-monthly statements of the Comp- 

troller of the Currency show a rapid 
upward trend in the deposit line on the na- 
tional financial chart. But this covers only 
national banks. A similar tendency is ex- 
hibited by trust companies, State banks, and 
savings banks. Bankers are puzzled as to 
the use of their idle funds, and, as gold flows 
in in steady stream from Europe, preach the 
dangers of inflation with its attending evils. 
Many individuals are drawing only 2 per 
cent. on their deposits, some 3 per cent., and 
others, who have a few thousand dollars in 
savings banks, are satisfied with 4 per cent. 
The percentage of deposit increase is greater 
in proportion to the earnings of the country 
than in years. Why? 


Decline Before the War 


The war aggravates this situation, but it 
has not produced it. It existed in 1913 and 
was rather pronounced in the early part of 
1914. The trend of bonds has been down- 
ward pretty much since the summer of 1909. 
Nearly half of the decline ‘between August 
that year and August, 1915, occurred prior to 
the end of 1913. The constant increase in the 
rate at which new capital had to be borrowed 
caused a readjustment in older bonds, while 
the shrinking margin of surplus over interest 
requirements took away a certain amount of 
buying power that could always in the past 
be depended on in the big reinvestment 
months of June and December. Irritation 
among investors over political tendencies, too 
numerous instances of stewardships lightly 
held, and the sequel of receiverships, all con- 
tributed to the paucity of demand for invest- 
ment securities. Other factors were the ex- 
panding loans of the insurance companies, 
which reduced their surplus for bonds, and 
the loss by savings banks of large deposit 
accounts. 

If the investor a year ago had taken these 
facts into account and had calculated that a 
10-point drop in bonds brought them on the 
bargain counter his judgment would have 
been expensive. Many of the highest-grade 
securities have continued to sink under for- 
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eign liquidation and an idea that high interest 
rates are to obtain after the war until the 
average is 6 to 7 points below the firs’ level 
of attractiveness. ‘This steady concession is, 
of itself, a deterring influence, as few have 
the courage to buy in the face of constant 
depreciation. 


Why Not Keep Capital at Work? 


TuHeE Review oF REviEws believes that 
investors who already are fairly familiar with 
the marketplace and have sound opinion of 
values must admit that going prices discount 
a great deal of trouble, most of which is not 
likely to happen, and that whether securities 
react a few points or more they haye reached 
a level where it is safe and sane to buy them 
for their income and future possibilities. It 
has never seemed to us a sound business prin- 
ciple to cling to a deposit account at 2 or 4 
per cent. and refuse to buy on a 4% or 5 
per cent. income basis the very bonds which 
a bank buys with this same deposit. Not all 
of the deposit should be removed, as every 
individual should have his affairs in as liquid 
condition as possible, for it might not be con- 
venient to sell a bond or foreclose a mortgage 
in an emergency. Certainly, however, from 
50 to 75 per cent. of the idle capital ought to 
be working at the best rates possible with 
safety. Whether this is in railroad or indus- 
trial bonds, municipal, public-utility or in- 
dustrial bonds, guaranteed real-estate mort- 
gages, or straight mortgages on town or farm 
property, it makes no difference. ‘The idea 
is to use the talents and not bury them in the 
ground for safekeeping. 


Safe and Profitable Railroad Bonds 


On this belief we have prepared this month 
a list of investments which can be recom- 
mended not only from the standpoint of 
safety, but from that of substantial return 
and of a readjustment of incomes to the de- 
mands of higher living costs. 

Let us assume that the investor has a 
preference for railroad bonds and wants a 
return on his capital:averaging about 5 per 
cent. For him the following twelve listed 
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bonds, costing approximately $10,000 and Reading Ist Pf...... 82 4 4.85 97 
yielding just over 5 per cent., may be recom- Union Pacific....... >: I 
mended : INDUSTRIALS 
American Sugar.... 115 7 6.10 141 
A $10,000 RAILROAD-BOND INVESTMENT Baldwin Locomotive. 106 7 6.60 110 
Present ” High Car and Foundry... 116 7 6.10 125 
i : Price Yield Price Central Leather..... 105 7 6.50 111 
Atchison adj. 4s......... 80 5.00 97% General Motors.... 115 7 6.10 115 
Atlantic Coast Linecol.4s 80 5.00 t. ca fe 113 7 6.20 4131 
Central Pacific 4s....... 84 4.75 10234 
Ches. & Ohio Gen. 4%.. 85 5.30 109 ; 7 : i 
C. Mil. & St. Paul ref. 414 87 «$.15 90 Many of these railroad preferred stocks 
Col. Southern 1st 4s..... 85 4.75 9914 are as stable as bonds. ‘The amount earned 
Erie prior lien 4s....... 78 5.15 102 applicable to their dividends is so great that 
a a. a = pr there has been no question of payment even 
ansas City S. ref. 5s... ‘ . . . > 
N. Y. Central con. 6s.... 104 5.75 104% IM the very depressed period since 1913. For 
Southern Rail. con. 5s... 98 5.10 119 instance, last year the Atchison dividend was 
Southern Pac. ref. 4s.... 84 4.75 97% earned nearly five times over. In the poorest 


Four bonds in this list are in effect first 
mortgages. ‘The others, with the exception 
of the Atlantic Coast Line collateral 4s and 
the New York Central convertible 6s, are 
second mortgages. In none of them can 
there be said to exist any element of risk to 
principal. The members of this group have 
been selected with regard to the amount of 
decline already experienced and the likelihood 
of rebound when European selling and a re- 
adjustment of interest rates takes place. ‘This 
may be a matter of several years. Possibly it 
may be five years. That is not a long time to 
retain one’s investment. It is a safe assump- 
tion that a bond like Atchison adjustment 4s, 
which normally would sell at 90 or better, 
may sell at 85 in 1920. This is a minimum 
prediction. If it did, the present buyer could 
sell then and have had a 6 per cent. return 
on his investment. In such a bond as the Cen- 
tral Pacific 4s a five-year ownership, dating 
from 1915, might easily show a return over 
the period of 614 per cent. We do not be- 
lieve these bonds will return to their former 
price basis and are not encouraging pur- 
chases on that precedent. But that they 
will, within a reasonable time, be much 
more valuable than they are to-day, is, with 
us, a firm conviction. 

For another group of investors who pre- 
fer stocks to bonds, mainly on account of 
their exemption from income tax, a group of 
twelve high-class railroad and industrial pre- 
ferred issues is suggested, as follows: 


A PREFERRED-STOCK INVESTMENT 





Present High 

RAILS Price Rate Yield Price 
PUUCIINOR Se Sioa sc erwies 98 5 5.10 108 
Baltimore & Ohio... 71 4 5.60 100 
Great Northern..... 118 z 5.90 7190 
Norfolk & Western.. 80 + 5.00 98 
1Since 1907. In 1906 when a special distribution was 


made the stock sold around 350. 





year it has had in a decade the Baltimore & 
Ohio covered its preferred dividend five- 
fold. In 1913, Reading earned fourteen 
times its preferred stock requirements and 
Union Pacific that year earned $36,777,000 
for dividends only amounting to $3,981,000 
and in 1915 had a surplus over preferred 
stock payments of $27,000,000. The rates 
on all of these stocks are not subject to in- 
crease and the Union Pacific distribution 
case established the legal precedent that they 
cannot share in equities with common stocks. 
They must be sought solely for their safety 
and good return and, as with the bonds enu- 
merated above, the added possibility of a sub- 
stantial appreciation in market value. 
Most industrial stocks pay dividends of 7 
per cent. The average yield is about 1 per 
cent. greater than on railroad preferreds of 
equal standing. ‘This expresses the greater 
risk and the wider fluctuations in earnings 
applicable to dividend payments. Last year 
the United States Steel Corporation did not 
earn its full preferred dividends, though in 
the previous four years this was covered two 
to three times over. ‘This year and next it 
will probably show an enormous surplus over 
these requirements. "The dividend is always 
fortified by a strong surplus put by in fat 
years. American Sugar preferred, held by 
thousands of America’s shrewdest investors, 
is sounder than many industrial bonds. Gen- 
eral Motors preferred earned its dividend 
six times over in 1913 and 1914, and for the 
year to July 31, 1915, covered it nearly 
twenty times. In fact, the company earned 
$5,000,000 in excess of the amount necessary 
to retire the entire outstanding preferred of 
$15,000,000. So it will be seen that the ele- 
ment of risk in this group is not very great. 
As a principle of scientific investment 
equal amounts of railroad and industrial pre- 
ferred stocks should be purchased, for in this 
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way advantage is taken of all possible phases 
of prosperity attending the country’s affairs. 

Reference has recently been made in this 
department to the stability of bonds of so- 
called public utilities. No investor can 
afford to overlook them in his review of the 
present bargain counter of securities. While 
many of the very best of these bonds are not 
listed they have had a higher degree of mar- 
ketability during the European liquidation 
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than high-grade savings-bank railroad mort- 
gages. The Electrical World finds that 
$375,000,000 of electric light and power 
first-mortgage bonds declined an average of 
only a point from January, 1914, to the end 
of the first year of war, while twenty-five 
representative railroad bonds in the same 
months lost an average of 9.61 points. This 
is sufficient comment on the stability of the 
former grade of securities. 





II—INVESTMENT QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


SECURITIES FOR INCOME AND THE 
PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


I am enclosing some clippings, which will explain 
my venturing to address you on the subject of invest- 
ments. I find myself possessed of a small sum _ of 
money, which I accumulated with the idea of protecting 
myself against possible illness. It is easily possible for 
me to live on considerably less than my yearly income, 
but needless to say, I do not do so. A spasm of thrift 
took possession of me recently when glancing at the ad- 
vertisements in the Review or ReviEws,—particularly 
those pertaining to the partial payment plan, and. others 
offering high interest rates. Now, my ignorance on 
such matters is profound, but somewhere I imbibed a 
distrust of any investment offering more than 4 or 5 
per cent. at the most. I am absolutely dependent upon 
my own exertions for present and future support, and if 
you would interest yourself to the extent of advising 
me as to the enclosed, I shall feel greatly obliged. 


No. 667. 


It is not altogether a misfortune that you have 
come to feel more or less distrust of investment 
securities offering a higher return than 4 or 5 
per cent. For the average person of small capital, 
possessing little knowledge of the characteristics 
of the various types and classes of investments, 
and no experience in the ways of the marketplace, 
the standard 4 and 5 per cent. securities are, on 
the whole, the safest things to put savings into,— 
that is, if the circumstances of the investment re- 
quire that it be kept all of the time in reasonably 
liquid form. On the other hand, if convertibility 
into cash is merely a secondary consideration, 6 
and even 7 per cent. may be obtained,—preferably 
in quiet, unlisted municipal or first mortgage real 
estate securities,—with perfect satisfaction. 

As for the partial payment plan, we look upon 
it with a great deal of favor as a means of en- 
couraging thrift and combining saving with in- 
vestment. This plan as conducted by a number 
of reputable brokerage houses throws as many 
safeguards as possible about transactions in ac- 
tive market securities. It is a plan which we do 
not believe ought to be employed for the purchase 
of speculative securities,—in fact, if it were to be 
employed at all in circumstances such as you set 
forth, it should be in connection with only the 
most solid and best established dividend paying 
stocks and amply secured bonds. 


No. 668. STANDARD BONDS OF INTERNATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION—**‘ WAR ORDER STOCKS” 


Will you kindly advise whether you consider this a 
good time to invest in such bonds as Northern Pacific 
prior lien 4’s for a quick advance. What can you advise 
regarding the war munitions stocks that have already 
made such sensational advances? Is there still a chance 
to make money in them, or is it best to let them alone? 


Northern Pacific prior lien 4’s represent a class 
of securities that would scarcely be purchased in 
any circumstances for a “quick turn” in the mar- 
ket. Nevertheless, we believe that, if purchased 
at prevailing low prices they ought in time to 
show substantial appreciation. They are now 
nearly four points below the high price of the 
current year, and over six points below the high 
price at which they sold during the year 1914. 
One essential reason for this decline is that the 
bonds have figured quite prominently in the 
liquidation of American securities that has been 
conducted by European investors during the last 
few months. As pointed out elsewhere in these 
pages, it is possible that there may be a con- 
tinuance of this foreign liquidation for a time yet, 
and that the prices of standard American bonds 
of international distribution, like the Northern 
Pacific 4’s, may go still lower, but there are in- 
dications that the heaviest volume of selling is 
past, and it is difficult to believe that securities of 
this quality will be obtainable on much more fa- 
vorable terms than those now offering, unless 
something unforeseen occurs to upset present 
calculations. 

Stocks in the industrial category that are now 
being referred to as the “war order stocks” we 
believe to be dangerous for the average man to 
undertake to handle. It is almost impossible for 
anyone to analyze their status accurately, and in 
many respects their purchase partakes more of 
the nature of an out-and-out gamble than any- 
thing else. As a group, they have been bid up to 
an absurd level of prices, and they are unques- 
tionably in unstable equilibrium. 


No. 669. GROUNDS FOR SUSPICION 


I have had offered to me as a good investment some 
stock in an industrial concern. _The company which 
makes the offer issues an indemnity bond guaranteein 
to buy back the shares at par one year from date. 
should like to know whether, such a bond affords me 
any protection, and whether it indicates an investment 
of merit. 

Quite the contrary, we think. In fact, when- 
ever we come across one of these “indemnity 
bonds,” or so-called “guarantees,” from experi- 
ence we are led to suspect the bona-fides of the 
proposition. The scheme is worked so many 
times in connection with irresponsible and even 
fraudulent promotion propositions that it calls 
in every instance for very careful investigation, 
to say the least. In its essence it is neither 
practicable nor sound finance. 











